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Introduction 


he coming of the twenty-first century invites sociologists to look ahead to a 

world which will doubtless elude most of our predictions about it. The end of 
a millennium also prompts reflection on sociology’s own past, considered as a 
fragment of the wider western civilization that gave it birth. This monograph 
examines sociology’s sense of its past and the implications of that sense for its 
current activity. It is not an historical study, but rather an inquiry into some of 
the organizing and authoritative categories through which sociology’s history 
has been understood and written. Two categories — founders and classics — have 
been particularly important in helping to frame sociology’s always precarious 
identity. They have recently been joined by a third: ‘canon’. Today this identity 
is being challenged as never before. The sources of the challenge are multiple. 
Within the academy, feminism, postmodernism and deconstruction, whatever 
the differences within and between these positions, converge in questioning the 
status of ‘the tradition’. These currents in turn partly reflect wider social 
questioning about the meaning and uses of knowledge in technologically 
advanced societies. 

The core of our study is to be found in Chapters 4 and 5. In them, we 
organize and present a considerable body: of literature which can aptly be 
described as a discernible trend, or series of trends, in the interpretation of 
sociology’s ‘classic’ texts. The concept of ‘classics’ is a complex one, but 
essentially it draws our attention to a scale of judgement according to which a 
particular contribution is held to be especially worthy. A ‘classic’, in other 
words, belongs to a select pantheon of texts by virtue of its peculiar eminence and 
exemplary character. But what is the nature of this eminence? Our report 
examines various responses to this question, notably those which focus on the 
functions classics perform for the scholarly community that employs them; the 
rhetorical or suasive force classics are said to possess; the conflicting or 
complementary ways in which they are best to be understood by modern 
interpreters ; the processes of reception through which they have been elevated to 
their current standing. Although these chapters are largely documentary in tone, 
they also suggest why attempts to establish definitive criteria of classicality are 
bound to fail; in addition, and more positively, Chapter 5 provides an analytical 
framework by means of which, we contend, classic formation is usefully charted. 

The concept of classic is often equated with two other notions: ‘founders’ 
and ‘canon’; the former has a well-established pedigree within zhe discipline, 
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while widespread usage of the latter in sociology is much more recent. In 
Chapters 2 and 3 (on ‘Founders’) and 6 (on ‘Canons’) we offer arguments against 
two ways of interpreting, defending and attacking sociology’s great texts and 
authors. We attempt to show why, in logical and historical terms, discourses and 
traditions cannot actually be ‘founded’, and why the term ‘founder’ has little 
explanatory content. Equally, we take issue with the notion of ‘canon’ and argue 
that the analogy between the theological canon and sociological classic texts, 
though seductive, is mistaken. Even so, the job of the sociologist is not 
exhausted, indeed it is only just beginning, with the demonstration that some 
idea is erroneous or inappropriate. What is more interesting to understand is why 
people subscribe to it. And, in this context, it is worth highlighting a recurring 
theme of the study that follows: though sociology has a reputation for being 
hostile to religion, for being a secular discipline committed to the debunking of 
myth and fable, its own self-image is deeply steeped in religious metaphor. Thus 
founders and canons are basically religious notions, albeit long cast adrift from 
the values that gave them their original semantic moorings. Our objection to 
these concepts is certainly not an objection to religion; it is, as we shall see, an 
objection to mistaking the metaphorical for the literal, and to the illegitimate use 
of (some) religious categories in social theory. 

Bernard Knox (1993:21) has recently remarked that the ‘primacy of the 
Greeks’ in western literature ‘is neither an accident nor the result of a decision 
imposed by higher authority; it is simply a reflection of the intrinsic worth of the 
material, its sheer originality and brilliance’. Knox’s sentiment, which many 
might-be tempted to echo when defending the classics of sociology, is admirable 
in its forthrightness. It is also, of course, highly question-begging: for it is 
precisely ‘the intrinsic worth of the material’ that is today so much in dispute (as 
Knox himself is the first to recognize). Our defence of the classics will avoid 
appeals to ‘intrinsic worth’, or to mistaken notions like ‘founders’ and ‘canon’, 
Instead, we argue that the achievements of the classical tradition — ancient and 
‘modern’ — are best appreciated through comprehending the arduous road that 
any text must travel to become, and remain, classic; and through a related 
understanding of the contribution of classics to the conversation about the ends 
and values of human existence. We shall explain more fully what we mean by this 
contention in Chapter 5 when we investigate the reception of classic texts, and in 
Chapter 6, when we consider the purpose of a university education. 

And yet nothing is this clear cut. A classical legacy can be both a source of 
inspiration for an epoch or a crushing and stagnating burden on it (Collins, 
1992: 75-7); it can both exclude potentially valuable ideas and prove capable of 
encompassing them; it can be a source of both mindless regurgitation and of 
bracing intellectual challenge. Anyone who reads this study will quickly discern 
how much its authors owe to sociology’s great figures and texts, and how much 
value weaccord them and thelegacy of the liberal university tradition. Itisourhope 
nonetheless that, in the spirit of a report and an argument, rather than a polemic, 
those who disagree with us will find here ample material with which to do so. 


Founders of Discourse 


F ew terms are as commonplace in descriptions of sociology’s past as those of 
‘founders’ or ‘founding fathers’. That sociology has founders is a disciplinary 
platitude, a metaphor which has ‘[died] off into literalness’, and become one of 
those ‘skeletons which remain after the capacity to arouse the senses . . . has been 
rubbed off by familiarity and long usage’ (Rorty, 1989: 16, 152). Any textbook 
will state, and any student past the introductory level can recite, the names of 
Marx, Durkheim and Weber, for instance, as founders of sociology. But what 
makes a person a ‘founder’, and in what, more generally, might the ‘act’ of 
founding be said to consist? 

In this chapter and the next we probe some of the key assumptions behind 
the notions of founders and founding as they have come to be employed in 
sociological literature, current and otherwise. The main purpose of the present 
chapter is to examine critically two major attempts — those of Michel Foucault 
and Sheldon Wolin — to identify the formative ‘moments’ curing which, 
supposedly, discourses and disciplinary traditions are established. The next 
chapter, in contrast, deals with the question of-institutional innovation. The 
distinction between the alleged founding of discourses, and the founding of 
institutions will, in these truncated remarks, appear rather obscure. So let us now 
offer some conceptual discriminations which will clarify these comments and 
make intelligible the narrative organization of this chapter and the one that 
follows. 


Discursive and Institutional Founders; Deliberative and 
Appropriated Founders 


Though the terms ‘founder’ and ‘founding fathers’ circulate as common currency 
in sociological discussion, a survey of actual usage reveals that not one but four 
rather different ideas are being canvassed under these labels. The first is of a 
Founder with a magisterial capital F. Founders in this sense include the so-called 
Founding Fathers of sociology — minimally, the trinity of Marx (1818-83), 
Durkheim (1858-1917) and Max Weber (1864-1920), but also often including 
Comte (1798-1857), Tocqueville (1805-59), Simmel (1858-1918) and Pareto 
(1848—1923) among others. These Founders are primarily invoked as Heroes of a 
discipline which would be unrecognizable without their presence. Their iconic 
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status is deemed to be based on a twofold contribution. First and foremost, they 
are believed to be responsible for founding a specific discourse, that is, a stock of 
presuppositional ideas formative of one of sociology’s traditions (e.g. Comte and 
positivist sociology; Weber and interpretive sociology). Second, these figures 
provide important symbolic markers for sociology by conferring on it a lineage 
and by circumscribing its professional domain in relation to other disciplines. In 
short, Founders (we henceforth drop the upper case) are an aspect of sociology’s 
professional legitimation. It was this second feature of founders that prompted 
Gouldner (1959: ix) to write that: 


A ‘founding father’ is a professional symbol which can be treated as a trivial detail 
by no one who wishes to understand the profession as a social organization. Where 
there are conflicts, by later generations, concerning who their ‘founding father’ 
was, we suspect that this may be a serious question essentially reflecting a dispute 
over the character of the profession. 


Whether it is indeed possible to ‘found’ a discourse is a moot issue, but we defer a 
detailed consideration of this point till the next section. 

‘Discursive’ founders, we have said, are often envisaged as laying the ‘tracks’ 
of traditions. Their importance is held to derive more from the stock of ideas they 
have provided for sociology, than from any organizational contribution to it 
they have made. This distinguishes them from ‘institutional’ founders — our 
second category — which refers to people whose significance lies in the fact that 
they established some artifact or institution demonstrably related to the 
sociological enterprise: a sociology journal, an academic society or association, a 
university department and the like. In this sense it comes naturally for us to talk 
of, for instance, Albion Small (1854-1926) as the founder of the first department 
of sociology in the USA at the University of Chicago in 1892, and of the” 
American Journal of Sociology in 1895 (Maus, 1962 [1956]:97); or of René 
Worms (1867-1926) as the founder in 1893 of the Institut International de 
Sociologie and (in the same year) the Revue internationale de sociologie (Clark, 
1973: 148); or of Durkheim as the founder of the Année sociologique in 1896 — 
though in all these cases, the actual ‘founding’ presupposed a number of 
conducive social conditions and was the product of a collaborative endeavour, a 
point to which we return in the next chapter. Contrasted especially to Small and 
Durkheim, 


Max Weber’s activity as a sociologist was much less institutionalized. He was nota 

professor of the subject; he supervised for a limited period several research projects 

for the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik [Association for Social Policy], he tried — and failed— 
to institutionalize two research projects on the press and on voluntary associations 

through the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Soziologie [German Sociological Society]; he 

wrote Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft [Economy and Society] as one section of a 

comprehensive series of handbooks on economics, organized by the publisher 

Siebeck; he edited a great journal of social science and social policy, very little of 
which was devoted to sociology. The connections of his sociological activities with 

institutions were peripheral, fragmentary, and transient. (Shils, 1982 [1970]: 309) 
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Table 1 
Founders 

Discursive Institutional 
Worms = + 
Small ee + 
Durkheim + + 
Weber + —/+ 
Marx + — 


The above definitions yield at least the possibilities laid out in Table 1. Two 
features call for immediate comment. To begin with, the relationship between the 
discursive and the institutional domains is, in reality, immensely porous. Small 
was not only instrumental in setting up the Department at Chicago; he was by 
virtue of that position a constitutive member of that ethnographic, politically 
liberal tradition known as the Chicago ‘school’. Furthermore, to the degree that 
the work of the ‘discursive’ founders is taken up by academics as material for 
research programmes, in curricula, etc., it becomes institutionalized. With these 
provisos, the division between discursive and institutional is still a useful one. For 
one thing, it highlights different sources of influence on sociology; for another, it 
points to the relative autonomy of discourse and of academic institutions. This 
enables us in turn to recognize that in sociology it is discourse above all which 
appears to make a founder iconic. Albion Small was a founder of a university 
department, a journal and a school — but few would accord him the founding 
stature of Marx and Weber, even though the direct institutional contribution of 
Marx to sociology was zero, and, as we have already noted, of Weber was 
minimal. And while Durkheim is the exemplar of both institutional and 
discursive founding, it is not the former which sociologists usually recall when 
they describe him as a founding father. Georges Davy, one of Durkheim’s 
collaborators on the Année sociologique, anticipated that judgement (and 
simultaneously helped to promote it) when he observed in 1919 that ‘If 
Durkheim was . . . the chief of a school, it is because he instituted a new doctrine. 
It is he, in point of fact, who was, despite illustrious predecessors such as 
Montesquieu and Auguste Comte, the veritable founder of French sociology’ 
(quoted in Clark, 1968b: 88, n.36). Small (and Park, Thomas et al.) may be 
considered founders of one of sociology’s many branches; Marx, Durkheim and 
Weber are considered founders of the enduring traditions and conceptual 
apparatus, in short, the theoretical continent, that constitute the discipline of 
sociology itself. 

Let us also note that discursive and institutional founding raise very different 
problems of validation. In the case of institutional founding the criteria of 
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validation are empirical; the achievement of the founder in question appears to be 
a palpable fact that can be readily checked and verified using a variety of 
conventional, commonly accepted indices: for instance, in the case of the 
founding of a journal, one can establish the date marking its legal registration or 
one can identify the members who formed its original committee, drafted its 
editorial position, put up the original financing, etc. Moreover, while the success 
or failure of such artifacts and institutions will normally depend on whether they 
can garner a readership or attract a constituency, their treatment by posterity 
cannot alter the reality of the founding act; it can only vindicate it or make it 
redundant. 

On the other hand, the origins, coordinates and authority of a discourse are a 
matter of insoluble controversy; there are no accepted criteria of validation 
which can definitively settle the issues they raise. Or to put it in more technical 
terms, the criteria of validation for discourse are aporitic (from the Greek aporia, 
literally ‘roadlessness’ [Pagels, 1979: 144; cf. Norris, 1992: 49-50]); which is to 
say, intrinsically open-ended, endlessly hypothetical and contestable (cf. Gallie, 
1956). As we will show, this property of discourse reveals itself in at least four 
sociological or sociologically relevant debates. These concern the dissensus that 
surrounds which concept or theme in the founder’s discourse is the central one; 
which intellectual tradition the founder’s work is closest to; who the first ‘real’ 
sociologist was; what kind of break with the past founding entails. It is important 
to stress that the aporitic quality of discourse is not supposed to reflect an 
ontological difference between discourses and institutions such that the latter are 
deemed to be ‘more’ real, material or substantial than the former. The aporia of 
discourse rests rather on the fact that discourse can only be known through, and 
has no animation without, the categories and interests of interpretive communi- 
ties, and these are constantly in flux. 

Cutting across the distinction between discursive founders and institutional 
founders is another contrast, implicit in the literature but which will bear explicit 
clarification: whether the figures who concern us actually did, or did not, 
consider sociology to be their métier, their prime intellectual vocation, their 
‘master status’: This second contrast, hinging as it does on a motivational 
criterion, also suggests the distinction between those individuals (‘deliberative’ 
founders) who intentionally and strategically sought to build, and were in some 
part successful in building, the institutional matrices of sociology — for instance, 
establishing a sociology curriculum, journal or department — and those people 
for whom sociology was not part of their own identifying ‘self-concept’, but 
who have been appropriated by sociology as founders nonetheless. Marx is a 
clear example of the latter; Durkheim, ‘whose paramount mission in life was to 
make the academic community heed this new discipline as a rigorous scientific’ 
subject, of the former (Tiryakian, 1981: 115). Tiryakian (1988:373) adds that: 
‘Unlike Marx and Weber who have over the years become sociologists ... 
Durkheim from the very beginning of his academic career to this day has always 
been thought of as a primary figure of the discipline’ (emphasis in the original) 
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which suggests yet another contrast: between those who have consistently — that 
is, at least from their death onwards — been considered fundamental to ‘the 
discipline’, and those whose reputation as ‘primary’ sociologists has been much 
more episodic and discontinuous: as is the case, for instance, with Simmel who, 
when Levine began his researches on him in the mid—-1950s, ‘was widely regarded 
as an archaic amateur’ (Levine, 1981:61). Still, we must be cautious here. 
Sociology consists of many national traditions which have rarely been synchron- 
ized and we cannot assume that a ‘primary figure’ in one country, at one time, can 
be generalized to other countries and other periods. 


DISCURSIVE INSTITUTIONAL 
(criteria of validation: (criteria of validation: 
aporitic) empirical) 


Appropriated A. Marx 
(Weber) 


Deliberative C. Durkheim D. Durkheim, 
(Weber) Small, Worms, etc. 
(Weber) 





Figure 1 


We can now employ the grid of Figure 1 to bring together, and illustrate, the 
two major sets of distinctions we have employed thus far. Like all models, this 
grid is simplistic; its utility lies in being able to identify clear cases and 
distinctions manifest or latent in the literature on founders, but, just as 
important, in locating cases which do not fit comfortably in any of the cells. . 
Consider, for instance, cells A, C and D where Weber’s name has been placed in 
parentheses. We have done this to signal, first, that there are degrees of 
appropriation. Weber, unlike Marx, did write specifically on sociology, even if 
sociology was not his ‘master status’: Weber was too encyclopaedic and 
intellectually restless to let himself be pinned down to any single academic 
persona. There are also degrees of deliberation. Hence Weber, like Durkheim, 
was involved in the construction of recognizably ‘sociological’ institutions — for 
instance, and as he himself put it, his ‘active part in the founding’ of the German 
Sociological Society in January 1909 (Marianne Weber, 1988 [1926]: 424; Roth, 
1971:40). Unlike Durkheim, however, Weber’s intervention in institutional 
sociology was episodic, and largely unsuccessful: as early as January 1911 Weber 
resigned from the executive of the Society, and thereafter quickly lost interest in 
it, as it failed to adopt doctrinal positions compatible with his own. (For details of 
Weber’s eclipse, see Roth, 1971:39-43.) And much the same situation applies to 
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Georg Simmel. Here again we have someone who is often considered a founder 
but whose commitment to sociology was, certainly when contrasted with 
Durkheim, as equivocal as it was erratic. On the one hand, Simmel made an early 
contribution to sociological discussion and institutions: he delivered his first 
lecture programme specifically on the subject in 1894; published a programmatic 
statement on “The problem of sociology’ in the same year (duly revised, it would 
form the first chapter of his 1908 Soziologie); while in the mid-1890s he was also 
seeking to advance sociology’s cause with the Prussian Minister of education, 
Althoff — all of this some years before Max Weber’s own sociological 
interventions began (Frisby, 1981: 33-4, 55). On the other hand, Simmel’s initial 
enthusiasm for sociology was visibly on the wane from 1900 onwards. In 1 899, in 
what has become a notorious statement in the Simmel literature, he informed 
Célestin Bouglé: 


You should not forget that the sciences sociales are not my subject. My sociology isa 

wholly specialized subject of which I am the sole practitioner in Germany. . . In 

general it somewhat saddens me that abroad I count only as a sociologist— whereas 

I am a philosopher, see in philosophy my life's task and practice sociology really 

only as a sideline. Once I have done my duty by it by publishing a comprehensive 

sociology ... I shall never probably return to it. (quoted in Lepenies, 1988 

[1985]: 243) 
With that attitude, it is not surprising that he refused the offer in 1910 to become 
the first president of the German Sociological Society or that between 1908 and 
1918 Simmel taught only three courses on sociology (Frisby, 1981:26, 34-5). 
Instead, after 1908 (Frisby, 1984: 25) he became ever more engrossed in aesthetics 
and philosophy, and where he ‘did continue to write upon sociological themes, 
he did so increasingly within the context of a philosophy of culture’ (Frisby, 
1981:27). It is this intellectual profile, together with the anti-semitism that 
shadowed and disabled his career, that lends credence to Kasler’s (1988 
[1979]:209) portrayal of Simmel as a sociological ‘outsider’. And although 
Simmel himself wanted to be remembered above all as a philosopher, ironically it 
is as a sociological founder, rather than as a great philosopher, that he is today 
most often invoked. 

With this provisional definitional task now completed, we move to a critical 

discussion of the literature on founding. 


Foucault and Wolin 


Of all the attempts to make sense of discursive founding, and to make the idea 
plausible, none are more systematic than those of Michel Foucault and Sheldon 
S. Wolin. Neither author, in conventional terms, can be considered a sociologist. 
Foucault’s hybrid writings defy disciplinary classification, but are closest to the 
interface of philosophy and history. Wolin’s texts fall squarely into the field of 
political theory. Yet their work is of particular relevance to sociology. For one 
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thing, both authors explicitly raise an issue — the nature of founding — which 
sociologists have for the most part treated only casually and ritualistically. While 
references to founders and founding pervade sociological discussion, surpris- 
ingly little attempt has been made by sociologists to scrutinize these concepts 
directly or in any detail — even where, as in the essays collected in Timothy 
Raison’s The Founding Fathers of Social Science (1979 [1969]), or in Philippe 
Besnard's The Sociological Domain: The Durkbeimians and the Founding of 
French Sociology (1983a), the term would appear to cry out for explicit analysis. 
The virtue of Foucault’s and Wolin’s work, in contrast, is that they aid us in this 
project of explication. Furthermore, both writers examine figures — notably 
Marx and Weber — who have been appropriated by sociology as ‘founding 
fathers’. Let us now offer a critical description of that part of Foucault’s and 
Wolin’s work directly relevant to our topic. 


Foucault’s Founders 
Common to both Foucault and Wolin is a concern to identify and tackle the same 
basic problem: the relationship between authors, texts, and the discursive 
consequences that flow from authorial-textual achievement. Specifically, they 
are interested in a particular kind of authorial-textual achievement: that 
considered seminal for, and formative of, a discourse (Foucault) and/or of a 
social science (Wolin). In ‘What is an author? (Foucault, 1984a [1969]), Foucault 
answers his own question by unravelling various meanings attached to the idea of 
authorship. He notes that in modern western culture only certain kinds of 
writing are equated with authorship. The private letter, a deed of contract, 
graffiti, a shopping-list, for instance, may all bear the traces or signatures of 
particular agents. But they are not normally thought of as acts of an ‘author’. 
Evidently, then, authorship is not simply an attribute of an agent who writes, of 
what a person just does; rather, it is in virtue of specific discursive structures 
(conventions, idioms) and organizational arrangements (legal, economic) that 
authorship as such is constituted, and becomes recognizable as a determinate 
kind of activity. Hence in modern times the author’s status is inseparable from 
property relations determining who owns the text (copyright Jaws are an 
illustration); in addition, the author is expected to be a person with a name 
(anonymity seems incongruous to us) and to occupy a position in a classification 
of writing genres (an author composes as a novelist, a philosopher, etc.). None of 
this means that an author writes as, or is treated by others as being, an 
autonomous, unitary self. On the contrary, authors are typically expected to 
comply with certain discriminating protocols and conventions governing 
composition. A loving dedication is fine in the Acknowledgments of a book, but 
would appear inappropriate and embarrassingly eccentric if inserted in the 
course of describing a scientific experiment. 

Moreover, there is another sense in which authorship is not monolithic. We 
tend to think of authors as identifiable individuals who produce, for instance, 
books. Yet there are also types of authors, Foucault tells us, who are responsible 
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for something much more robust and remarkable than a text. The first type he 
calls ‘transdiscursive’ (1984a: 113 [1969: 89]). These authors are as old as western 
civilization itself and inaugurated not just a book but ‘a theory, tradition, or 
discipline in which other books and authors’ have in turn found ‘a place’; 
examples are ‘Homer, Aristotle, and the Church Fathers, as well as the first 
mathematicians and the originators of the Hippocratic tradition’. 

In partial contrast to these ‘transdiscursive’ authors are others who are 
distinctively modern: writers whom Foucault calls ‘founders’ (fondateurs) or, 
more often, ‘initiators’ (instaurateurs) of discursivity (discursivité) (1984a: 114 
[1969: 89, 90]; the English translation — an abbreviated version of the French 
original — tends generally to render instaurateur as ‘founder’, though Foucault 
himself actually uses fondateur less frequently than its partner term.) Arising first 
in nineteenth century Europe, they are figures ‘whom one should confuse with 
neither the “great” literary authors, nor the authors of religious texts, nor the 
founders of science’. These founders of discursivity ‘are unique in that they are 
not just the authors of their own works. They have produced something else: the 
possibilities and the rules for the formation of other texts’ (1984a: 114 [1969: 89]). 
But what sort of possibilities and rules are these? 


When I speak of Marx or Freud as founders [instaurateurs] of discursivity, I mean 
that they made possible not only a certain number of analogies, but also (and 
equally important) a certain number of differences. They have created a possibility 
for something other than their discourse, yet something belonging to what they 
founded. To say that Freud founded psychoanalysis does not (simply) mean that 
we find the concept of the libido or the technique of dream analysis in the work of 
Karl Abraham or Melanie Klein; it means that Freud made possible a certain 
number of divergences — with respect to his own texts, concepts, and hypotheses — 
that all arise from the psychoanalytic discourse itself. (1984a: 114-15 [1969: 90]) 


Founders of discursivity, then, are notable for initiating a discourse which 
encourages both emulation and transformation, orthodoxy and heterodoxy. In 
this way their work is different, Foucault maintains, from other authors who, 
though influential, establish a genre incapable of, or at least inherently resistant 
to, radical metamorphosis. The motifs of the Gothic horror romance, for 
instance, have not substantively changed since they were established by Ann 
Radcliffe in the late eighteenth century. Such change as has occurred has been 
restricted to recycling and recombining a standardized repertoire of basic themes 
regarding the heroine’s predicament, a mysterious castle, the battle between 
good and evil, etc. In contrast, founders of discursivity establish ‘an endless 
possibility of discourse’ (1984a: 114 [1969: 89]); their work prompts creative 
disagreement, unexpected applications, new departures. 

‘Founders of discursivity’, we have seen, are a modern phenomenon. In this 
they are different from their ‘transdiscursive’ counterparts. But nor are they to be 
confused with another type of author Foucault mentions: ‘founders of science’ — 
though his comments on this distinction are hedged with qualifications and are 
opaque. Like the founder of discursivity, the founder of a science + examples 
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offered include Cuvier (biology) and Saussure (linguistics/semiotics) — also 
furnishes the conditions for creative divergence. But in the case of a science, ‘the 
act that founds it is on an equal footing with its future transformations; this act 
becomes in some respects part of the set of modifications that it makes possible' 
(Foucault, 19842: 115 [1969: 90-1]). What Foucault seems to mean by this is that 
while subsequent developments in a given science always preserve, however 
modified, some aspects of the founding act, that act itself is effectively levelled 
and displaced by the consequences of the founder's own achievement. In other 
words, the founder's contributions enjoy no privileged status or priority in 
regard to subsequent scientific innovations or developments. Instead the 
propositions of scientific founders are assessed in terms of, and subordinated to, 
the sciences - e.g. biology, semiotics — they created. However in the case of a 
founder of discursivity, where ‘the initiation of a discursive practice is 
heterogeneous to its subsequent transformations’, the founding act is repeatedly 
returned to by later practitioners of the discourse in order to determine the 
‘primary coordinates’ (1984a: 116 [1969:91]) of the discourse itself. It would 
appear then that in regard to the founding figure there is a recursive durability, a 
reflexiveness, to ‘discourses’ that is typically absent in ‘sciences’. This explains 
why exponents of a discourse are constantly and explicitly revising the founder’s 
statements; ‘one defines a proposition’s theoretical validity in relation to the 
work of the founders (instaurateurs) (1984a: 116 [1969: 91]), as distinct from its 
truth-value. And in the case of founders of discursivity, the recursiveness of the 
discourse (‘the return’ to the founding figures) is not a mere embellishment: 


‚.. On the contrary, it constitutes an effective and necessary task of transforming 
the discursive practice itself. Reexamination of Galileo’s text may well change our 
knowledge of the history of mechanics, but it will never be able to change 
mechanics itself. On the other hand, reexamining Freud’s texts modifies psycho- 
analysis itself, just as a reexamination of Marx’s would mocify Marxism. 
(1984a: 116 [1969:93]) 


Foucault ends the discussion of founders or initiators by acknowledging that his 
analysis is ‘schematic’, that the line between founders of discursivity and science 


is not cut and dried, and that, in any case, they are not ‘mutually exclusive’ 
phenomena (1984а: 117 [1969: 93-4). 


Foucault's account is a thought-provoking attempt to identify what discursive 
founding might entail but what he says remains puzzling nonetheless. For 
instance, the difference between ‘transdiscursive’ authors and ‘founders of 
discursivity’ seems to hang on little more than the modernity of the latter, but 
that is an historical rather than an analytical distinction. Nor is it clear whether 
Foucault intends us to distinguish between discourse and ‘discursivity” or 
whether instead he is using the terms synonymously. And, as if this were not 
enough to confuse us, Foucault’s concept of discourse itself suffers from 
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inconsistent application (as does the concept more generally: see Meinhof, 1993). 
He admitted as much, remarking: 


. instead of making the rather hazy meaning of the word ‘discourse’ more 
distinct, I think that I have multiplied its meanings: sometimes using it to mean the 
general domain of all statements [énoncés], sometimes as an individualisable group 
of statements, and sometimes as an ordered practice which takes account of a 
certain number of statements. (Foucault, quoted by Frank, 1992: 110) 


One supposes that in speaking of founders of discursivity, Foucault is employ- 
ing the last of these meanings, but the nature of the ‘statements’ which compose 
the discourses established by the founders, and the rules of their formation, is 
never subjected to explication. And there are other, related problems with his 
analysis. 

We have seen that for Foucault the recursiveness of discourse — the perennial 
return to the founder’s work — is integral to the economy and dynamic of the 
discourse itself. This continual return takes the founder’s work as the ‘primary 
coordinates’ of the discourse concerned; its consequence is to expand the 
discourse through innovative disagreement. But how are these primary coordi- 
nates to be conceived in any one case? And how divergent can an interpretation 
be and yet still remain part of the founded discourse it claims to embrace? On the 
latter question Foucaultis silent, on the former mysterious. For what he tells us is 
that a discourse like psychoanalysis is identified by trying ‘to isolate in the 
founding act [Pacte instaurateur] an eventually restricted number of propositions 
or statements to which, alone, one grants a founding value, and in relation to 
which certain concepts or theories accepted by Freud might be considered as 
derived, secondary, and accessory’ (1984a: 116 [1969:91]). ‘In addition. . . when 
trying to seize the act of founding [acte d’instauration], one sets aside those 
statements that are not pertinent, either because they are deemed inessential, or 
because they are considered “prehistoric”, and derived from another type of 
discursivity’ (1984a: 116 [1969:91]). Not only is this explanation vague. It also 
entails a discernible slippage between what ‘we’ give a founding value to and what 
Freud himself accepted as foundational. 

On the other hand, Foucault’s reluctance to specify the meaning of the 
expression ‘primary coordinates’, or to expand on the limits of the divergence it 
enables, is actually very revealing, because it highlights a significant problem — 
namely, that there are no unequivocal means of deciding, of validating, what the 
essential components of a work or a discourse are or of adjudicating between rival 
claims of what they are. In short, we have an aporia. There are various reasons for 
this chronic ambiguity. To begin with, it is by no means obvious what a founding 
author established or considered essential — as the debate in current sociology 
about Max Weber’s ‘central’ theme so strikingly testifies. Nominated to stand for 
the title of ‘central’ concept include: ‘the heterogeny of purposes understood in a 
negative sense’ (Stark, 1967: 261); rationalization (Tenbruck, 1980: 343-4), ‘the 
polar opposites’ of capitalism and socialism (Mueller, 1982: 165); ‘modern 
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Menschentum’ (Hennis, 1983:157); ‘Arbeitsverfassung” (Scaff, 1984: 200). 
From these accounts Weber is so centripetal he is implosive; but his work 
continues to evade a consensus on what it fundamentally meant. Why is this? It 
is because a textual corpus of any depth or range is an unstable entity, as 
Foucault himself was keen to point out elsewhere (Foucault, 1972; 1969); it 
contains fractures, tensions, contradictions, discontinuities, second thoughts, 
revisions indicating a variety of objectives at work; these in turn reflect a 
complex mixture of biographical factors, unintended consequences of 
argument, intellectual development, and the author’s location in the changing 
events of his or her time. Furthermore, an author’s work often straddles a 
number of discrete idioms — scientific, political, journalistic, etc. — informed by 
differing projects, so that the very notion of ‘centrality’ imposes a coherence 
and unity on a person’s work (and life) which is quite artificial (see Skinner, 
1969: 162). 

Equally complex and shifting are the multiple viewpoints brought to the text 
by the reader. The meanings imputed to a great author’s work will vary 
according to the horizon and preoccupations of the interpreter and the tradition 
of which he or she is part. Locating the elements in the work which function as 
‘primary coordinates’ is thus always something that is mediated and negotiated, 
rather than being transparent in the founding ‘act’; it must be reconstructed and 
this reconstruction is ongoing as long as the author is deemed to be interesting. 

How, then, might we improve on Foucault’s analysis? And, so improved, 
what might the implications of our discussion be for sociology? 


1. Improving the Analysis. In the first place, we need to be clearer than Foucault 
himself was on the distinction between a so-called founder’s work and the 
discourse around that work. Notwithstanding the problems of interpretation 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, one thing is clear: the author’s texts 
constitute a finite and determinate body of work to interpret. That work contains 
various terms, propositions, concepts and theories, and these can be recon- 
structed and assessed. The work of an author represents the theoretical practice 
he or she has been engaged in. All reading of an author’s work involves 
interpretation of it. Though what this work means in its essentials is impossible 
to determine with finality — we cannot know something in its essentials (nor can 
the author of the work) but can only grasp it from particular perspectives — it is 
possible nonetheless to make statements about particular propositions or 
emphases without succumbing to interpretive nihilism. Thus no one is seriously 
going to argue that according to Marx the ‘superstructure’ has consistent causal 
primacy in a mode of production over the ‘base’; that Durkheim’s Rules of 
Sociological Method is a manifesto of methodological individualism; that Simmel 
ignores the issues of social dualism and exchange relationships; that, for Weber, 
charismatic leadership and religion play an insignificant role in social change. 
But a discourse is a very different phenomenon from an author’s work, as 
complex as the latter is in its own right. In our view, and in the absence of a 
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compelling concept of discourse in Foucault's own work, it is worth returning to 
the term's roots for guidance. As Manfred Frank (1992:99) reminds us: 


Discourse is taken from the Latin discursus, which in turn comes from the verb 
discurrere, meaning ‘to run hither and thither’. A discourse is an utterance, or a talk 
of some length (not determined), whose unfolding or spontaneous development is 
not held back by any over-rigid intentions. Holding a ‘discourse’ is not the same as 
holding a conference. 


Nor is it the same, we might add, as enunciating a religious canon, declaiming a 
political dogma, reciting a poem, reading a script, delivering an academic lecture 
or homily. In the context of authorship, we can say that a discourse arises when 
the author’s work is considered significant enough to be the subject of sustained 
discussion; and discussion, by definition, involves two or more parties in a 
‘conversation’ about the author’s achievement. Now one does not found a 
discourse; one is subject to it (exclusively so, if one is dead), or one takes part in it; 
in either case one’s intervention contributes some of the theoretical and material 
conditions under which it can take place; but no one’s work can define or 
legislate the terms of the discourse itself. This is particularly true once we 
consider the nature of the written word. For once a set of ideas has become fixed 
in writing, ‘textual meaning and psychological meaning have different destinies’ 
(Ricoeur, 1981a: 139). Cut loose from the immediate context which defines the 
spoken word, the text as work becomes a common property resource, constantly 
de- and re-contextualized by ‘an audience which extends in principle to anyone 
who can read’ (Ricoeur, 1981a: 139). 

That being the case, it is entirely unclear what it might mean to say that a 
discourse like Marxism in some respect or other ‘belongs’ to what the founder 
founded (Foucault, 1984a: 114 [1969:90]). Foucault himself seems in part to 
concur with these points. After all, his emphasis on the divergence from the 
founder's work which accompanies the interpretation of it is precisely aimed at 
showing that 'the initiation of a discursive practice does not participate in its later 
transformations’ (19842: 116 [1969:91]). But his way of putting matters is still 
confusing in failing to distinguish rigorously enough a body of work from a 
discourse about it. We would argue that the former can be ‘founded’ in the loose 
sense of being an accomplishment accrued over the lifetime of the author; the 
work is thus contemporaneous with the author who produced it. Discourse, on 
the other hand, cannot be founded because its substance and direction is 
dependent upon the interpretive strategies of other people; discourse is an 
engagement (normally retrospective) with the work the so-called founder 
produced. Moreover the relationship between the two — work and discourse — is 
highly indeterminate, so that to speak of founders producing ‘the rules for the 
formation of other texts' (1984a:114 [1969:89]) is an obfuscation. On the 
contrary, it 15 the very absence of clear rules which permits and helps explain the 
perennial debate around a founder's work and which is the key testament to its 
significance. 

For this reason, it has been possible to link what, for instance, Marx wrote to 
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an astonishing battery of intellectual traditions including those associated with 
Hegel (Lukács, Marcuse), Kierkegaard (Sartre), Kant and Rousseau (Colletti), 
Spinoza (Althusser), Pascal (Goldmann), Machiavelli (Gramsci), etc. (Anderson, 
1976: 61-74). Which of these interpretations bear on the primary coordinates of 
Marx's work? Both Althusser and Lukács, for instance, saw radically different 
coordinates. Who was right? There is no way of knowing for sure, and the 
question itself seems absurd. Everything hangs on which of Marx’s statements, 
and which ‘stage’ of his thought, is given interpretative priority. In other words, 
it hangs on the transition from Marx’s work (the terms he used, the concepts he 
elaborated, the theories he proposed) to the discourse (or, rather, discourses) 
about it—and over the latter it is not Marx who is the guide but those who seek to 
appropriate his work for their own purposes. To give another illustration, the 
works of Comte prompted two antithetical discourses in nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century France. A republican version, advanced by people like 
Gambetta and Ferry, settled on Comte’s earlier writings. An authoritarian 
version, enunciated by members of the proto-fascist Action Française (like Henri 
Vaugeois and Charles Maurras), concentrated on Comte’s later theory of 
positivism (Lepenies, 1988 [1985]: 41—2). Both groups-could lionize and claim 
Comte but which group discovered his primary coordinates? 

‘Founders of discursivity’, then, is a misnomer. Discursivity cannot be 
founded since it is inherently an interaction, not a deed of the founding figure. 
One can produce a body of work which is the focus for a discourse but one 
cannot found a discourse (work + interpretation) itself since discourses entail 
what happens to a work when it is identified as significant. 


2. Implications for Sociology. We remarked above that Foucault’s analysis of 
founders of discursivity might be improved by making the distinction between a 
work and a discourse about that work. In effect, our attempt at improvement has 
led us to recast the very idea of founding. What, more specifically, does this 
imply in the case of sociology? The question is clearly moot because of the 
prevalence of the founding motif in sociology and because some support for 
Foucault’s general approach to founding has come from an unexpected source: 
Jeffrey Alexander, in his major work on the presuppositional logic of sociology 
(Alexander, 1983a, 1983b, 1982a, but especially Alexander, 1982b: 299-370). 
Alexander himself is no Foucauldian and shows no sign of being influenced by 
Foucault on this question. The language and framework he employs differ 
significantly from Foucault’s own. While the latter is happy to speak of 
‘discourse’ and ‘coordinates’, Alexander prefers the vocabulary of ‘tradition’ and 
theoretical ‘dilemmas’. However, Alexander shares Foucault’s belief that creative 
divergence from, as distinct from imitation of, the founder’s work is an integral . 
aspect of its dynamic. On the other hand, he is much more specific about how 
this occurs, and much more radical in his interpretation of what happens to the 
founder’s legacy in the process. For what Alexander suggests is that the most 
talented and imaginative of the founder’s followers move in a direction which 
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actually threatens to break with, but rarely goes the whole way in breaking with, 
the master’s own one-sided theoretical commitments. And this is so because the 
followers are engaged in an attempt, as they see it, to compensate precisely for 
what the pioneering figure appeared to have either omitted or underemphasized, 
that is deemed inessential. On this account, the development of Western 
Marxism, for instance, can be seen as a series of attempts to redress the imbalance 
of Marx’s economistic bias by attending to the symbolic, cultural and political 
aspects of social relations and the voluntaristic dimension of social action. To be 
sure, revision ‘is made under the cover of loyal exegesis, but it is structured — 
often unconsciously — by the strains in the original work, and in the greatest 
students it involves the attempt to overcome them’ (Alexander, 1982b:7). 
Suspended between homage and critique, exponents of the tradition wrestle with 
the dilemmas, inconsistencies, and inadequacies that become evident in and 
between the master’s theories. 

It will be evident from the above that Alexander supports the notion that 
sociology has something akin to discursive founders. In his interpretation, 
founders establish the tracks along which key sociological, traditions have 
developed, though the founders’ own work is conceived by Alexander in 
developmental and not unitary terms. The idea of creative divergence, cryptic in 
Foucault, is given a rigorous sociological application. We find much of 
Alexander’s analysis useful and persuasive; it helps clarify some aspects of the 
relationship between an author’s work and its reception. What we find 
unnecessary and misleading is its use of the ‘founder’ concept. The ‘theoretical 
logics’ that Marx, Durkheim and Weber embraced consisted of philosophical 
positions and traditions — idealism and materialism, Hegelianism and neo- 
Kantianism for instance — which they both brilliantly exemplified and dynamic- 
ally transformed for their own unique purposes. Later figures appropriating the 
work of Marx et al. were thus also appropriating, and responding to the strategic 
biases in, these wider and earlier traditions, now duly sedimented in the work of 
sociology’s great figures. Alexander would doubtless agree. But in that case the 
‘founder’ metaphor is inappropriate because one could just as well say that the 
real founders of sociology's underlying ‘logic’ are, for instance, Hegel and Kant— 
or perhaps Plato and Aristotle. More generally, the concept of founder, as 
applied to academic disciplines, is misleading in offering a topsy-turvy view of 
the historical process. For there are at least three good reasons to believe that 
‘founders’ are retrospectively sought by a discipline, rather than being its 
presuppositional conditions of existence. 

In the first place, sociology typically counts among its founders individuals 
who, it seems clear, never aspired to this status; these are the appropriated 
founders we mentioned above. Marx is the most obvious case — he seems to have 
equated sociology with the 'trashy positivism' of Comte (Marx, 1955:169; 
Bottomore and Rubel, 1961 [1956]:28-9) — but Weber is another prominent 
example. Most modern Weber scholars are likely to concur with the judgement 
of Anthony Giddens (1987: 182) that ‘In his lifetime, Weber was not regarded 
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either by himself or by others as primarily “a sociologist”, but saw himself, and 
was seen, as a historian, economist and theorist of jurisprudence’. Similarly Keith 
Tribe (1989:1) has emphasized that ‘Far from being a “founding father” of 
sociology’ Weber has to be read historically; by so doing, we find that sociology 
was merely one of his life interests, and by no means the most prominent among 
them. Not only was Weber ‘firmly against the creation of chairs of sociology’ 
(Lepenies, 1988 [1985]: 247), he adopted the term ‘sociology’ to depict his own 
social scientific approach (from around 1910 onwards) largely for reasons of 
convenience — thus distancing himself from’ the political sympathies (bureau- 
cratic, monarchistic) associated with the older members of the ‘Verein für 
Sozialpolitik? (Roth, in Bendix and Roth, 1971: 39). On the other hand, as late as 
1917, Weber was still describing himself as a ‘political economist’ (Weber, 1948a 
[1917]: 129). 

A second reason to believe that disciplinary founding is a retrospective 
process may be gleaned from the fact that the list of founding fathers is prone to 
become steadily longer or more inconclusive the more aware we become of 
sociology’s own complex history, its association with the other social sciences 
and humanities, and its relationship to modernity. Instructive in this respect is 
the 1979 edition of Raison’s The Founding Fathers of Social Science, a volume 
mostly concerned with sociology rather than with the social sciences more 
generally. In that edition, six founders are added to the original book’s 25: they 
are Montesquieu, Gramsci, Freud, G.H. Mead, Mauss and Adorno. Precisely 
why these new figures were chosen is not entirely clear, but the writer of the 
preface speaks of the need to ‘emphasize the European, rather than the 
American, tradition in social science’, remarks that Montesquieu is ‘an important 
precursor’, observes that Gramsci is a ‘controversial’ and ‘contemporary’ figure 
(Barker, 1979: 8) — even though the author of the entry on Gramsci flatly declares 
that ‘Gramsci was no more a founding father of social science than he was of 
Eurocommunism’; on the contrary ‘the historical Gramsci was essentially a 
marginal figure, as man and marxist (Williams, 1979: 259-60). Still, it is editorial 
decisions like these which are crucial in deciding who founders are or—and this is 
the third reason for a retrospective emphasis — who they are not. 

Omission, like inclusion, is determined by one’s interpretation of the past 
and this will hinge fundamentally on one’s current project and one’s view of what 
sociology is. Few people today would consider Condorcet or Leibnitz ‘founders 
of sociology’. But Victor Branford once specifically did: Condorcet because of 
his role as a theorist of, and activist in relation to, the ‘practical organization of 
society’ (Branford, 1904: 110), Leibnitz because of his contribution to ‘the idea of 
social evolution’ (p. 119). Or consider Marx in this context. Since, for Giddens 
(1971), the development of sociology is in good part a response to the 
consequences of modern, bourgeois capitalism, to exclude Marx from the 
pantheon of sociological founding figures would be nonsensical. Tom Bottom- 
ore and Maximilien Rubel (1961:30) said something similar — adding, in a- 
revealing phrase, that Marx’s own ‘science of society’ is ‘closer to the present 
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concerns of sociology than is the theory which gave its name to the discipline’ 
(our emphasis). Bottomore, concerned to establish the credibility of Marxist 
sociology, would later cite three names as the ‘founders of sociology’ — Comte, 
Spencer and Marx. Weber and Durkheim are missing. Why? Apparently because 
the ‘most interesting [intellectual legacy of the founders] is the endeavour to 
describe and interpret the economic and social revolutions which produced 
modern industrial societies’ (1960:33), and Bottomore was of the opinion that 
Weber and Durkheim made inferior contributions to this problem. This was a 
view, which at least in relation to Durkheim, he still held some 20 years later (see 
Bottomore, 1981; but also, Bottomore, 1993: 632, where Weber and Durkheim, 
with Marx, are now described as ‘the founders of the modern subject’ of 
sociology). 

In contrast, an approach like Therborn’s (1976), heavily influenced by 
Althusser’s account of Marx’s ‘epistemological break’ with ideology and his 
‘founding’ of an utterly new science of history (historical materialism), keenly 
underscores Marx’s remoteness from the sociological ‘problematic’. Similarly, 
Therborn’s insistence that the ‘sociological contribution has essentially consisted 
in the discovery and study of the ideological community — i.e. community of 
values and norms’ (Therborn, 1976: 224, emphasis omitted), determined his 
conceptual gradations of ‘proto-sociology’ (the work of Scottish Enlightenment 
figures like Ferguson and Millar), ‘pioneer’ sociology (Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Spencer), its ‘forerunners’ (like Condorcet), and the ‘classical’ sociology of, most 
important, Durkheim and Weber, which constitutes sociology’s ‘mature’ phase 
(Therborn, 1976: 116-17, 137, 150, 156, 275, 280, 297, 317, 399, 417). Ironically, 
such an account echoes that of Parsons (1968 [1937]) who had also sought, 
though for a different combination of logical, methodological and ideological 
reasons, to distance Marx from modern sociology. While Durkheim and Weber 
‘seen to me to be the main founders of modern sociological theory’, both being 
‘in explicit revolt against the traditions of both economic individualism and 
socialism’, Tocqueville and Marx ‘provided the wing positions relative to this 
central core’. For Parsons, neither Marx nor Tocqueville attained, when 
contrasted with Durkheim and Weber, ‘a comparable level of technical 
theoretical analysis’ (1968: xiii-xiv, emphasis in the original). Moreover, while for 
all these writers Simmel is a relatively marginal figure, he becomes a pivotal one 
for theorists of ‘postmodernity’. Hence Bauman’s (1991: 46) tribute to Simmel 
‘who started it all’. 

It is this fact — that discursive founders are created by later generations under 
the guise of ‘discovering’ them — which helps explain the puzzle identified by 
Giddens (1987:182) but left unsolved by him: how it is that "Weber and 
Durkheim are regarded as among the principal founders of modern sociology? 
yet seem to have so little sociologically in common? To explain the anomaly that, 
as Bendix also once put it, 'sociology counts among its classics two scholars 
whose work manifests an almost complete divergence of method and substance’ 
(Bendix, 1971:297), Giddens argues in paradoxical vein that it is ‘contextual 
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association through dissociation’ (Giddens, 1987: 188) that links the authors 
together. On his account, it is the legacy of the Franco—Prussian War of 1870-1, 
and the crisis provoked by the First World War, which form the context in 
question. These episodes provided the agenda of problems regarding political 
leadership, bureaucracy, moral solidarity, liberalism which Durkheim and 
Weber addressed in their own idiosyncratic and contrasting manner. But this 
account does not actually explain the original puzzle: why modern sociology 
should consider authors with such divergent positions as ‘founders’. The 
explanation, we suggest, lies not in their context, but in those of later generations. 


In sum, our analysis has suggested that the idea of founding a discourse is 
mistaken. Discourses are the product not of an action but an interaction and they 
must be distinguished from the ‘work’ of the putative founding figure. If a 
discourse is a product of sustained interlocution, so is the notion of a founder of 
that discourse. From this perspective, so-called discursive founders are the result 
of the interface between an author’s work and its peculiar reception. We shall be 
saying more about the processes of reception in Chapter 5, but for the meantime 
let us turn to the second major account of founding that concerns us in this 
chapter. 


Wolin and ‘Epic Theory’ 
Foucault, we saw, employed the term ‘founders of discursivity’ to examine a 
kind of authorship arising in the late modern period. Wolin’s founders, on the 
other hand, stretch back as far as Greek antiquity. Moreover, there is an 
equivocation in Wolin’s approach which is lacking in Foucault’s. Foucault in 
‘What is an author?’ evidently subscribes to the idea of founding. Written in the 
late 1960s, this essay formed part of his attempt to advance an ‘archaeological’ 
method (see also Foucault, 1970 [1966] and 1972 [1969]). Wolin writes more 
cautiously. His work attempts to describe both how founding has been 
understood by the aspirant founding figures themselves i.e. how they envisaged 
their own practice — and how such ostensible founding has been received by 
disciplines and discourses that acknowledge the founder’s claims (the great 
tradition of political theory), or seek to displace or marginalize them (modern 
empiricism). Such an analysis does not commit Wolin himself to a defence of the 
notion of founding. Neither does it distance him from it. Indeed founding would 
appear to have real attractions for a thinker like Wolin who has consistently and 
eloquently championed the ‘epic’ tradition of political and social theory against 
its scientistic, and now postmodernist, detractors (see 1960, 1990). Still, the 
reader should be aware of this ambiguity in the description that follows. 

Wolin advances our discussion beyond Foucault by arguing that the 
founding of a social science, and theoretical founding more generally, ‘has both a 
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political dimension and a politics’ (Wolin, 1981:402, emphasis in the original; cf. 
Munoz, 1989). Founding is ‘political’ in that it is 
... the constitutive activity of laying down basic and general principles which, 
when legitimated, become the presuppositions of practice, the ethos of prac- 
titioners. This definition is modelled upon the Aristotelian conception of ‘the 
political’ (be politike) as the ‘master science’ that legislates for the good of the whole 
that is, for the purpose of shaping the whole to the concept of the good relevant to 
it. Founding is thus political theorizing. (Wolin, 1981:402) 
In addition, founding entails a ‘politics’, that is, a project of defeating and 
destroying ‘rival theoretical claims. It is Socrates against Thrasymachus. This 
politics is conducted by means of strategies (e.g. “the Socratic method”, Locke’s 
“clearing Ground a little, and removing some of the Rubbish”) and intellectual 
weapons (various logics, conceptions of “facts”)’ (Wolin, 1981: 402). 

In its turn, theoretical politics — the battle to prevail in the intellectual sphere, 
the struggle to make a set of ideas stick — can be either ‘profane’, that is to say, 
limited in its goals, or ‘ontological’, a form of global theoretical activity 
‘preoccupied with gaining access to the highest kind of truth, which is about the 
nature of ultimate being’ considered as a ‘solution to the fundamental political 
riddle, how to combine vast power with perfect right’ (Wolin, 1981: 403). Still, 
whether profane or ontological, 


The point of engaging in the politics of theory is to demonstrate the superiority of 
one set of constitutive principles over another so that in the future these will be 
recognized as the basis of theoretical inquiry. Thus the founder’s action prepares 
the way for inquiry, that is, for activity which can proceed uninterruptedly because 
its presuppositions are not in dispute. Inquiry is both a tribute to the triumph of a 
particular theory and its routinization. Or, to say the same thing differently, 
inquiry signals that the legitimation struggle is over; it is depoliticized theory. This 
explains why inquirers are usually quick to deplore as ‘political’ (or ‘ideological’ 
those who challenge the dominant presuppositions and who seek to refound the 
activity. (Wolin, 1981: 403-4, original emphasis) 
‘Political’ activity in the theoretical mode is, then, the attempt to constitute some 
discursive domain; to establish a framework of concepts, methodological 
procedures and protocols which subsequent inquiry will respect through 
emulation. As a mode of activity it is successful and influential to the degree that 
its ground-rules are accepted as unproblematic by later practitioners and 
exponents: that is, to the degree to which its ‘politics’ triumphs. And this 
‘politics’ will normally be most evident in the early stages of the constituting 
process, when theoretical rivals have to be obliterated or marginalized. Once 
established, on the other hand, the politics of theory in regard to a specific 
discourse will be muted because naturalized; the politics of theory may become 
conspicuous again, however, when challenges emerge to contest the founder’s 
colonization of theoretical space. 
Theoretical founding, for Wolin, is thus imbued with a special kind of power 
and ambition. It parallels, and models itself on, two other notions of founding: 
the creation myths of religion, and the secularization of such myths in the idea of 
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state constitutions — though such secularization itself contains an intense 
metaphysical charge. Consider the former, and as perhaps the most striking 
example of the phenomenon, the case of Yahweh, the God of the Hebrew Bible 
(which Christians call the ‘Old’ Testament). 


He performs the supreme political act: he doesn’t merely create the world; he 
constitutes it, that is, he orders it, differentiates levels of power and being, assigns 
jurisdictions and issues rules for their regulation. What is constituted by these 
actions is nothing less than ‘the political’, that is, the basic terms on which politics 
can then take place. For in ordering the world and defining relationships among 
mankind, between mankind and god, between man and woman, mankind and 
animals, and mankind and nature, Yahweh has set the conditions and reference 
points against which the politics of rivalry, or comparative advantage, the quest for 
power, the exercise of cunning or strategy, and the testing of limits all take place. 
(Wolin, 1985: 228) 


However, as Genesis shows, this political act is itself destabilized by the unruly 
and rebellious actions of Man, that is, by politics — notably the revolt of Adam 
and Eve, and the rivalry of Cain and Abel. Following the Flood, God establishes 
a new covenant with Man through Noah, but this too is subject to Man’s 
perversity and hubris in the attempt to build the Tower of Babel. The result is the 
dissolution of Man’s combined power and possibility of coordination through 
the dissolution of its basis, a unitary language, and its replacement by a 
multiplicity of tongues. 

This myth of the origins of the world finds its counterpart in the myth of the 
origins of political constitutions. ‘In antiquity the myth was identified with the 
labours of a political hero, a Moses, Solon, or Lycurgus’ (Wolin, 1985: 230). In 
more modern times, the myth could be just as potent. The novus saeculorum 
ordo invoked by the makers of the American Revolution expressed the idea ‘that 
the “fundamental law” of the Constitution was a real embodiment of the laws of 
nature, the eternal decrees by which the Creator had defined the everlasting 
nature of all things’ (Wolin, 1985: 231). 

So far we have ascertained that in Wolin’s account of western thought, 
theoretical founding entails both a political, constitutive dimension and a 
corresponding politics i.e. a strategy and tactics by which the constitutive 
dimension is secured. But who have been the chief actors in, and enunciators of, 
this process? In two essays published in 1969 and 1970, Wolin coined the term 
‘epic tradition’ to describe a series of thinkers with founding ambitions. 
Significantly, these essays themselves involved a strategic theoretical manoeuvre: 
that is, a politics. Reacting against behaviourist political science, Wolin sought to 
reaffirm the distinctive skills, idiom and emphases of the theorist’s vocation. 
Enter the ‘epic theorist’ who illustrates these characteristics most vividly. By 
introducing these figures, Wolin sought to capture something of the excitement 
which motivated the great political theorists. He wanted us to consider the 
history of political theory, not only analytically, but from the standpoint of the 
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impulse, the ‘structure of intentions’ (Wolin, 1969: 1078), of those ‘epic theorists’ 
who drove it. In a lecture on Hobbes he suggests that: 


. .. from Plato to modern times an epic tradition in political theory has existed and 
. .. Hobbes is one of its ornaments. The phrase ‘epic tradition’ refers to а type of 
political theory which is inspired mainly by the hope of achieving a great and 
memorable deed through the medium of thought. Other aims that it may have, 
such as contributing to the existing state of knowledge, formulating a system of 
logically consistent propositions, or establishing a set of hypotheses for scientific 
investigation, are distinctly secondary. (Wolin, 1970: 4) 


This ‘thought deed’ (Wolin, 1970:7) has as its objective the fundamental 
reshaping of the political continent: ‘Let us proceed to found the state by word’ 
Plato has the Athenian Stranger say in The Laws (quoted in Wolin, 1970: 7). By 
an act of thought, the theorist seeks to reassemble the whole political world .. . 
[S]uch efforts involve a new way of looking at the familiar world, anew way with 
its own cognitive and normative standards’ (Wolin, 1969: 1078). Responding to 
the political crises of his time, rather than simply the prevailing concepts, the epic 
theorist insists that the current polity is ‘systematically deranged’ (Wolin, 
1969: 1080); hence the need for it to be radically restructured. A condition of this 
restructuring is a type of theory which establishes a novel symbolic universe 
generating its own notion of the empirically significant ‘facts’, 

Wolin develops his idea of the epic theorist most forcefully in his essay on 
Hobbes. But later it is Max Weber to whom he turns as an exemplar of the 
modern theoretical founder. According to Wolin, the reception of Weber’s 
writings has been characterized by an artificial separation of the political and 
methodological works. The separation is artificial because Weber’s writings on 
method were themselves profoundly ‘political’ in orientation. The political 
intention is most evident, Wolin claims, in Weber’s definition of social science as 
a cultural science. So conceived, Weber could prise it away from positivistic 
notions of reality which depoliticized the social realm. They did so by making it 
seem mechanical, predictable, and by suggesting that science was separate from 
values. In contrast, the cultural sciences as delineated by Weber were dependent 
on shifting frameworks of meaning and significance; and in turn these 
frameworks rested on subjective presuppositions and the choices of agents. Or 
for more evidence of Weber’s political purpose, consider Chapter 1 of Economy 
and Society (1978a [1922]) where Weber sets out the basic lexicon of sociology; 
this is ‘a constitutive act that brings order to a distinct realm’ (Wolin, 1981: 408), а 
realm subject to great polemical disturbance in Weber's day as it is in ours. 

Weber’s political sensibilities are not, then, just evident in his directly 
political essays on, for instance, Bismarck, the Russian Revolutions, parliament, 
nor in the striking ‘prominence of “power-words” in his vocabulary; struggle, 
competition, violence, domination, Machtstaat, imperialism’ (Wolin, 1981: 408). 
They can be discerned even where Weber is at his most abstract. More than this, 
Weber found himself compelled to express his political ambitions in a specifically 
methodological, rather than just theoretical-scientific or party political form. For 
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Weber found himself in a quandary. On the one side he had come to believe by 
the turn of this century that honest scientific practice precluded open political 
partisanship; he had thus abandoned his earlier view, formulated with brutal 
clarity in the Freiburg Inaugural lecture of 1895, that the science of political 
economy was to be the handmaiden of the power-interests and geopolitical 
requirements of the German Reich. Now (from around 1903 onwards), he 
accepted that the gods and demons governing science were the disciplined search 
for uncomfortable facts, the pursuit of rational inquiry, distanced impartiality. 
However he also recognized that such commitments were themselves normative, 
ie, involved judgements of what is worthwhile and valuable, which a 
supposedly value-neutral science could not logically vindicate. On the other side 
of the quandary lay Weber's own passionate political ideals and ambitions which 
could not be satisfied or fulfilled within the political system of the Second 
Empire. Аз a result of this situation, Wolin argues, Weber sublimated his 
political aspirations into the methodological sphere: 


He never created a political theory even though the manifest breakdown of 
German politics and society cried out for one. His political-theoretical impulse was 
turned inward upon social science where he replicated the problems, dilemmas, and 
demands which he perceived in the ‘real’ political world. For that impulse to be 
released, Weber had to find a way of modifying the scientific prohibition against 
the injection of politics into scientific inquiry and locate a domain within science 
where he could theorize both the profane politics of theory and the ontology of 
theory. (Wolin, 1981: 408) 


That domain was methodology, and in particular the ideal-type construct with 
its deliberately one-sided ‘utopian’, fictive emphasis. Methodology in Weber's 
thinking is not a handbook of techniques or an attempt to legislate actual practice 
in regard to specific and substantive problem areas of research. Methodology is 
rather the attempt to show that facts do not speak for themselves, that they only 
assume meaning within given presuppositional frameworks; and it is the attempt 
to lay down the foundations of vocational standards according to which research 
practice can be assessed and adjudicated. This takes on particular importance 
when research traditions are in crisis and have lost, or are palpably losing, their 
vitality, legitimacy, social relevance. In that conjuncture, the founding methodo- 
logist may delineate a new conceptual space consonant with new ‘evaluative 
ideas', may point to new standards of significance. If that occurs, the political 
(constitutive) thrust of methodology will be joined by its brother in arms, by a 
politics: an attempt to rout other, competing attempts to establish the rationale 
for social scientific investigation. 

Wolin’s article on Weber is a tour de force of interpretation. It represents the 
antithesis of the view that Weber's methodological writings ‘always remained in 
large part reflections upon established practices of social and historical research, 
rather than constituting а methodological manifesto in their own right 
(Giddens, 1987: 184). Weber scholars will want to make up their own minds on 
this issue, particularly since, as Scaff (1989: 34) remarks, Weberian revisionism is 
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‘part of the struggle for the mastery of Weber, a struggle that is important since 
Weber is thought to occupy a central terrain in the contemporary social sciences. 
Whoever controls the interpretation of Weber can entertain hopes of also 
governing scientific activity’. But our focused concern in this chapter is less with 
the accuracy of Wolin’s account of Weber, and more with what it suggests more 
` generally about the idea of theoretical (discursive) founding. 


Constitutions, Discourses, Founders 


In our discussion of Foucault, we gave a number of reasons to suggest why, 
strictly speaking, a discourse (or tradition, for that matter), cannot actually be 
founded. We argued that to speak of a discourse being founded is actually to 
confuse a ‘work’ with the discourse around that work; and we showed, 
furthermore, that so-called founders are sought by later generations under the 
pretext of ‘discovering’ them, a process which in turn reflects contending views 
on what sociology, for instance, is about. It follows that we cannot accept that 
Hobbes, Weber or any other person could actually found a discourse, though we 
do not deny the possibility that people may nurse an ambition to do so. What, 
then, are we to extract from Wolin’s analysis which will help us make sense of the 
founder question? Of particular value, we believe, is its recognition that founding 
is linked to a politics of legitimation, a project which is manifested in discourse as 
much as it is in religion or the state. Or, more precisely, that founding is itself part 
of a discourse that theory, the state, and religion recurrently employ when they 
engage in the politics of legitimation. | 

We shall have occasion soon to develop this idea. Our intention will be to 
illuminate some of the connections between the rhetoric of social science and the 
practice of politics. However, in order to avoid analogies which are glib rather 
than sensible, it is first necessary to remind ourselves of the distinctiveness of 
sociological practice. 

It is true that many social thinkers have periodically seen themselves as 
establishing something tantamount to a ‘political’- methodological manifesto 
for the sociological enterprise. Durkheim’s Rules of Sociological Method (1982 
[1895]) is a clear example. It has also been argued by Charles Camic (1989) that 
the conceptual matrix, terminology and programmatic argument of Talcott 
Parsons’s The Structure of Social Action (1968 [1937]) offered nothing less than 
a ‘charter’, or even a ‘Magna Carta’, for sociology. Parsons sought, in the 
embattled intellectual climate of the 1930s, to constitute the subject as an 
autonomous science and defend it from the imperialist claims of bio- 
psychological behaviourism and neoclassical economic theory. In this sense, 
Camic maintains, The Structure of Social Action 


... resembles what Anglo-American law terms a ‘charter of incorporation’: a 

public document designed to constitute a formal association or о group by 

delineating its distinct purposes, intended operating procedures, available 
purp Р BP 
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resources, historical background, and future objectives and so claiming for ita fixed 

identity and the various rights and privileges attendant on separate corporate status. 

(Camic, 1989: 48; see also 47, 54, 72-3, 74-6, 89, 91) 
At the same time, we need to be aware of the limits of the comparison between 
political and legal formations, on the one hand, and social science disciplines on 
the other. In particular, Wolin’s notion that the thought-deed of the epic theorist 
produces something (or has the ambition of producing something) analogous to 
a constitution in the political sphere requires qualification. To begin with the 
obvious: constitutions, once established, are normally protected by state 
apparatuses, coercive in the last instance. The social sciences are not like that. All 
of the social sciences today are professionalized to some degree; in consequence, 
they are affected by bureaucratic rules and conventions which lend them a 
modicum of order and organization. Nonetheless, social science practice itself is 
inherently pluralistic; professional bodies have been unable to insist on, or 
enforce, the exclusivity of one discourse or one curriculum — or the use of one set 
of basic terms or standardized concepts (on aspects of this issue, see Wallace, 
1991a, 1991b, and the criticisms by Alexander, 1991, and Levine, 1991). Equally, 
theoretical pluralism is ‘integral to the socially patterned cognitive processes 
operating’ in the social and natural sciences (Merton, 1981: v). Indeed, with ‘the 
institutionalization of science, the behaviour of scientists oriented toward norms 
of organized skepticism and mutual criticism works to bring about such 
theoretical pluralism’ (Merton, 1981: v). 

One might say much the same thing about a pluralistic state. After all, it too 
allows various interests to compete with one another, and modern western 
societies are quite fragmented. But there is a decisive difference. Liberal 
democratic states, while allowing competitive pluralism in civil society, are 
assiduous in resisting it within the state itself; a modern state, even a federal one, 
cannot permit two separate armies, or two equal assemblies, to exist within its 
borders; it must insist on sovereignty, even though modern geopolitical 
inter-dependencies, such as the international division of labour, global environ- 
mental problems and so on, make this demand increasingly quixotic. Social 
science disciplines, on the other hand, have far weaker means of social control, 
unless they themselves are an arm of the state, in which case they discharge an 
essentially propagandist, apologetic function — as Marxism did in state-socialist 
societies. Under liberal democratic conditions, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessional bodies that regulate and inform a discipline like sociology have no 
unequivocal means of securing the writ of one discourse. Hence the proliferation 
of traditions, sub-traditions, schools, schisms, and the hackneyed talk of ‘crisis’. 
Helmut Koester once remarked that ‘the test of orthodoxy is whether it is able to 
build a church rather than a club or school or a sect’ (quoted in Pagels, 1989 
[1979]: 147; emphasis in Pagels). By that measure, no orthodoxy has ever reigned 
in western sociology — even if some sects (organizations where membership is 
typically voluntary and is achieved rather than ascribed: Weber, 1948b 
[1906]: 305—6]) have periodically been more influential than others. 
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We should also note the absence in social science disciplines of any 
substantial equivalent to constitutional ‘super-legality’ (see Schmitt, 1987 
[1978]). In jurisprudence, the concept of super-legality refers to a constitutional 
provision which explicitly prohibits the formulation of any law, or the initiation 
of any action, whose purpose is the undoing of the constitution. Super-legality, 
therefore, ‘means strengthened validity of certain norms’; its aim ‘is to hinder any 
rapid changes of government with small, unstable majorities and coalitions’, and 
‘with respect to revisions, . . . not to allow a procedure to set aside the system of 
order established by the constitution’ (Schmitt, 1987:75-6). An example of 
super-legality was the stipulation in Article 21:2 of the German Federal 
Republic’s Basic Law which declared unconstitutional ‘Parties which, by reason 
of their aims or behaviour of their adherents, seek to impair or abolish the free 
democratic basic order’ (Finer, 1979:205—6). There is no counterpart to 
super-legality in the human sciences — even if some of its major figures have 
wished it were otherwise. Thus Freud (1986 [1914]) could neither stop Adler and 
Jung developing versions of psychoanalysis divergent to his own, nor stop the 
break-up of the psychoanalytic movement these disagreements heralded. 
Significantly, he described his rivals’ challenge to his authority in a language that 
borrowed from political-constitutional imagery: theirs was ‘a cool act of 
usurpation’ (Freud, 1986: 63), a ‘secession’ (Freud, 1986: 108, 118, 128) from the 
fundamental principles of psychoanalysis. Adler and Jung, it is true, indicated 
their own distance from Freudian psychoanalysis by coining, respectively, the 
labels ‘Individual Psychology’ and ‘Analytical Psychology’ to denote their 
distinctive positions; but Freud could not compel them to do this or prevent 
them formulating their ideas. 

To be sure, ‘super-legality’ also has limited compulsive force. The ultimate 
factor in protecting a state is physical coercion, not a clause in a constitutional 
document. But our main point here is that the provision of super-legality is 
intelligible in the context of a state constitution in a way that it is not in the 
context of social science. For while a state can legitimately identify and designate 
what factors are likely to contribute to its undoing, and can then provide the 
force to forestall such a possibility, a social science discourse is constantly being 
re-constituted in the very process of its activity. Because of this, a stipulation 
which formulated in advance what would count as an illicit topic of ‘conver- 
sation’ would not be a means of preserving the discourse but would be a violation 
of the logic of discourse itself. Such a stipulation, to the degree to which it was 
enforced, would produce dogma — but it would not facilitate discourse. 

We conclude, then, that comparisons of social science with political 
constitutions, legal charters and the like need to be handled with care lest what is 
applicable in one sphere is inappropriately stretched to another. However, 
Wolin’s discussion of the ‘politics’ of the founding ambition, and the rhetoric 
that adorns it, is particularly important in one key respect: it helps us appreciate 
that wherever founding is invoked, a legitimation claim is never far behind. This 
claim itself can function in different ways. Its most common mode, almost 
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synonymous with the very idea of legitimation, is the creation of a hierarchy in 
which moral value or intellectual worth are invidiously graded and contrasted. 
This is the point Hitler sought to convey in Mein Kampf when he divided 
humanity into three categories: ‘founders of culture, bearers of culture, and 
destroyers of culture’ among which ‘the Aryan alone can be considered as 
representing the first category. It was he who laid the groundwork and erected 
the walls of every great structure in human culture’ (Hitler, 1939 [1925/26]: 243.) 
Hitler adopted the architectonic metaphor to make а claim about cultures that we 
consider crude and barbaric. But theorists display their own peculiar ‘will to 
power’ when they take hold of the founder idea or when they exhibit the founder 
mentality. The compulsion is nothing new. ‘In fact’, as Giddens (1979: 241) has 
noted: 


. .. members of each generation of social thinkers since at least the early part of the 
eighteenth century have been inclined to assert that they were initiating a newly 
scientific study of man in society, in contrast to what went before. Vico conceived 
himself to be founding a ‘new science’ of society. Montesquieu and Condorcet 
made similar claims, and held they were breaking with what went before. Comte 
said much the same thing in his time, acknowledging the contributions of these 
forerunners, but largely relegating them to the prehistory of sociology, which was 
only coming to be placed on a scientific basis through his own efforzs. And so it 
continues: Marx argued much the same in respect of Comte; Durkheim in respect 
of Marx, and yet another generation later, Parsons of Durkheim and cthers. 


Or consider, once more, the case of Freud, that ‘embattled founder’ (Gay, 
1988: 153). ‘Psychoanalysis is my creation’, Freud declared in 1914, though some 
years earlier, in 1909, he had given Josef Breuer the credit for bringing 
‘psychoanalysis into existence’. To square the circle, Freud settled on the 
following solution: Breuer’s ‘cathartic procedure’ was demoted to ‘a preliminary 
stage of psychoanalysis’ which really began with Freud’s abandonment of the 
technique of hypnosis and his introduction of free association (Freud, 1986: 
63-4). 

The logic of this kind of argument is as clear as it is delusive: once the idea of 
discursive founding, or some variant on it (‘my creation’) is entertained, 
intellectual subordination and sleight of hand become almost inevitable. Because 
founding suggests priority, a first step, an infrastructure upon which other 
contributions rest, it must entail too a narrative strategy in which the 
contributions of historical others and contemporaries become secondary and 
separable from the founding ‘act’. For if they were not secondary and separable, 
then the act could not be a founding one, but instead would need to be visualized 
as a transformation of the necessary conditions and materials without which it 
would be unthinkable (also Baehr, 1993). 

We have said that the founder motif works to assert dominance and 
subordination through the construction of a conceptual hierarchy. It offers the 
metaphorical tools for an imperious legitimation strategy. Its dominant mood is 
hubris. But we should also note that while the concept of founding can function 
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to separate and segregate categories of agent or effort, it can also be employed 
defensively to close the gap, to even the. odds, to secure recognition for 
something previously ignored or marginalized. Founding is thus a distinctly 
double-edged concept, even if it always entails a politics of legitimation. So it is 
not at all surprising that when modern writers seek to make good the deficit in 
our recognition of eastern social thought, they gravitate towards the founder 
notion — for instance in writing of Ibn Khaldun as a/the founding father of 
sociology (Dhaouadi, 1990; Conyers, 1972). Nor is it surprising that some 
modern feminists, seeking to retrieve women’s early contributions to sociology, 
have also been drawn to the notion of founder, though now suitably 
re-gendered. ‘Founding mothers’ is today becoming a more common expression 
(e.g. Lengermann and Niebrugge-Brantley, 1992; Hess, Markson, and Stein, 
1988; cf. Spender, 1982). But for a real sense of the legitimating intent (as distinct 
from the explanatory value) of the defensive use of founder, consider these 
reflections by Mary Deegan on why she was led to formulate her concept of 
‘founding sisters’: 


I do not define the most powerful women in sociology as ‘founding mothers’. . . I 
do not favor the imagery and meaning of maternity in the context of brilliant 
women. Many of these women dedicated their lives to the elimination of traditional 
female roles, particularly the oppressiveness surrounding mothering. The symbol 
of motherhood, furthermore, often is rooted in emotional rather than intellectual 
care. In addition, mothers are nurturant but often subservient to men ... The 
founding sisters of sociology are not in this subservient relationship to founding 


fathers ... Founding sisters speak with authority on both public and private 
worlds, engaging both sexes, and transcending traditional limits of sociology and 
women . . . ‘Founding sisters’ may sound weaker today than the term ‘founding 


fathers.’ I hope that the feminist intention underlying sisterhood and the patriarchal 
intention underlying both fatherhood and motherhood become clearer over time. 
‘Founding sisters’ will then sound not only more harmonious to the ear, but also 
more powerful in its message. (Deegan, 1991: 2-3). 


Feminism is thus just the latest doctrine to take over a very old idea. 


Thomas Jefferson: The Making of a Founder 


We close this chapter with a more extensive example of how the founder idea 
operates as a legitimator: the case of Thomas Jefferson. We have chosen Jefferson 
because he is an instance of a so-called political founder who has also been 
accorded the status of a founder of social science (Benson, 1971: 307-12). His 
example thus speaks to two aspects of the founder concept — political and 
academic — that Wolin himself addressed. We have also chosen Jefferson because 
his case vividly shows how ‘founders’, rather than being the precondition of a 
discourse or politics, are actually a construct of the politics of discourse itself. 
Finally, by this example we hope to show that a study in the theory of sociology 
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can redeem the broader promise of the discipline: to explain the wider social 
. world of which sociology is part. 

The Founding Fathers of the United States have been described, in the 
simplest terms, as ‘the group of men who created the American Republic’ 
(Padover, 1958: 191). In particular, the term is generally used to refer to the men 
responsible for producing the Declaration of Independence (1776) and the US 
Constitution and Bill of Rights (1787-1789). Such a basic explanation of 
founding and the founders leaves certain questions unanswered. If the producers 
of the pertinent documents are all founders, then there is a total of 142 of them 
(Padover, 1958: 192). Yet how many people outside (or for that matter inside) the 
United States have ever heard of Charles Cotesworth Pickney or of Daniel St 
Thomas Jenifer? On the other hand, who has not heard of Thomas Jefferson? 
Like George Washington, his name is frequently invoked by Americans and 
non-Americans alike. Franklin Roosevelt, for instance, when about to give an 
important speech, would dispatch an aide to find an appropriate passage from the 
Jefferson canon with which to adorn his oratory; in fact, his aides kept an 
extensive file of Jefferson's aphorisms, so that the founder's blessing might be 
readily obtained (Peterson, 1960: 361). It is obvious that certain founders are 
remembered, while others are forgotten. What is of concern here is why Jefferson 
has been chosen to be remembered, and why he has come to be remembered in 
the way that he has. 

Of the men who are today recognized as the pre-eminent founders, only 
Washington was elevated to near sainthood in his lifetime (cf. Rabinowitz, 1978). 
In the early years of the United States, the men who produced the Declaration 
and Constitution took second place to men who had fought in the Revolution, 
such as John Paul Jones and Francis Marion, as national heroes. This has been 
explained by the fact that these men, unlike the ‘political’ founders, did not have 
their names sullied by any involvement in post-Revolutionary partisan squabbles 
(Kammen, 1978:42). During Jefferson's lifetime, for instance, he was viewed 
primarily as a partisan politician, a man who attracted as much condemnation as 
adulation. Only when he was sufficiently removed from this seczarian context 
could he be elevated to the status of an icon. Even by the time of his death on 4 
July 1826, the (highly symbolic) fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration, Jefferson was still a controversial figure; thereafter his name was 
increasingly invoked, often by people on opposite sides of a particular issue. 
Thus, in the 1850s, Jefferson became ‘both the liberal Father of Democracy and 
the conservative Father of States’ Rights’ (Kammen, 1978: 18). Jefferson was also 
Often referred to as an authoritative figure in the debate over slavery during the 
Civil War. Abolitionists were quick to seize on Jefferson's condemnation of 
slavery, and his championing of equality in the Declaration of Independence, 
while conveniently ignoring the fact that Jefferson had himself been a slave 
owner (Peterson, 1960: 172). 

Much of Lincoln's success as a propagandist during the Civil War has been 
attributed to his ability after 1861 to use Jefferson and the Declaration of 
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Independence to turn the war ‘openly and explicitly’ into ‘a war for human 
liberty’ (Macleish, 1978: 60). In his 1863 Gettysburg Address, Lincoln deliber- 
ately gave precedence to the Declaration over the Constitution; the Declaration 
was the act through which the nation was 'conceived in liberty'. The 
Constitution, on the other hand, was a provisional embodiment of the 
Jeffersonian idea (Wills, 1992: 84—6, 101). As well as to the Declaration, then, 
Lincoln was also awarding a position of preeminence to its author, though this 
could not of itself ensure Jefferson's paramount standing in American myth- 
ology. In fact, Lincoln himself was the person who, soon after his assassination, 
assumed a much more prominent place in America's iconic tradition than 
Jefferson. As late as 1926, a book entitled Fathers of the Revolution could still be 
written without a single reference to Jefferson in its index (Guedalla, 1926: 301— 
302). | 

Jefferson’s opportunity for elevation came in the 1930s, when the Roosevelt 
government decided to take drastic measures to cope with economic depression. 
Supporters and critics of the New Deal alike cited Jefferson to justify their 
respective positions (Adair, 1974:239). Roosevelt himself claimed Jefferson’s 
posthumous sanction for his policy, saying that: 


. . if Jefferson could return to our councils, he would find that while economic 
changes of a century have changed the necessary methods of government action, 
the principles of that action are still wholly his own. (cited in Peterson, 1960: 355) 


By the mid-1930s, Jefferson’s name was being summoned by ‘the entire political 
spectrum from the American Liberty League on the far right to the Communist 
party on the far left’ (Peterson, 1960: 363). By the late 1930s and early 1940s his 
status in the pantheon of America’s national heroes was secure — reference to him 
matching or even surpassing in its frequency the names of Washington or 
Lincoln (Adair, 1974: 236-8). The rise of Nazism and America’s entry into the 
Second World War marked the apex of Jefferson’s importance as an American 
symbol, as he was transformed from a player in domestic partisan politics into a 
universally accepted bastion in the struggle against tyranny (Adair, 1974: 240- 
241). Jefferson was frequently cited in the 1940s as a seminal anti-totalitarian, 
based largely on his opposition to the ideas of another founder, Alexander 
Hamilton; one writer even went so far as to call totalitarianism the ‘evolution of 
Hamiltonian “strong government” to its logical extreme’ (Schachner, 1947: 52). 
Roosevelt, as had Lincoln 80 years earlier, frequently referred to the Declaration 
as the key statement of American principles, noting that it was those principles 
for which American soldiers were fighting (Gabriel, 1956: 407). 

But perhaps the most tangible evidence of Jefferson’s rise in stature was his 
appearance in 1937 on the American five-cent coin (in place of an Indian head) 
and in 1938 on a three-cent postage stamp, the most commonly used 
denomination at that time (Gabriel, 1956:240). At around the same time, the 
government undertook the project of compiling and publishing the whole of 
Jefferson’s extensive body of writings. Soon after, on 13 April 1943, the 200th 
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anniversary of Jefferson’s birth, the Jefferson memorial in Washington DC was 
dedicated, and Jefferson joined Washington and Lincoln in the ranks of 
American colossi (Gabriel, 1956: 407-8). 

Not everyone could have fulfilled the founder role that Jefferson attained; 
the choice of Jefferson was not arbitrary, was not a simple creation of his 
interpreters. Adrienne Koch (1947:387) has argued that the founders would not 
exist within American political discourse ‘without the body of letters they left – 
and Jefferson was easily the most prolific and encyclopedic writer of all the 
founding figures. Jefferson has also been important as a foil to Hamilton in 
symbolizing one side of the alleged American persona: thus the American 
historian John Fiske has claimed that ‘all American history has. . . run along lines 
marked out by the antagonism of Jefferson and Hamilton' (cited in Robertson, 
1980:65) with the former representing the idealistic, and the latter the 
materialistic binaries of American culture. However, an essential element in 
Jefferson’s value as a political commodity has been the ease with which he can be 
de- and recontextualized. One can selectively pick relevant items from his 
extensive body of writings while ignoring any part of his work which has become 
dated or which goes against the tide of prevailing current opinion (Adair, 
1974:241). Clinton Rossiter has pointed out that, judging from the ways in 
which his name is cited, there is not one Jefferson but at least seven: the 
anti-statist, the states’-righter, the isolationist, the agrarian, the rationalist, the 
civil libertarian and the constitutional democrat. Those citing the great man can 
refer to any one, or almost any combination, of the seven which appeals to them 
the most. In general, though, the first three may be combined into the 
limitationist Jefferson, while the last three comprise the progressive Jefferson 
(Rossiter, 1955; 1971). 

Where Rossiter has posited seven Jeffersons, we can confine ourselves to 
two. First there was Thomas Jefferson the flesh-and-blood individual who was 
born in 1743 and who died in 1826. This was the Jefferson who penned the 
Declaration of Independence, who was elected as the third president of the 
United States and who was inexorably tied to the context in which he lived. 
Second, there is Jefferson the founder, whose work continues to shape, and 
continues to be shaped by, ongoing political discourse in the United States, 
without regard to political context. This Jefferson, unlike the first, is not dead. 
The first Jefferson cannot be changed; the second cannot remain the same. 
Jefferson — the man and his work — has become a founder, an image, a symbol, a 
tradition; and 


. .. what each generation has done with the Jefferson ‘image’. . . is a shifting index 
of the temper and intentions of the American people as they reshape, abandon, or 
introduce public principles, policies and programs. (Koch, 1961a:61; see also 
Koch, 1961b; Brodie, 1971; Boyd, 1950). 
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In this chapter we have offered an extended definition of the ‘founder’ concept, 
critically reviewed Foucault’s and Wolin’s theories of founding, and, in the 
process, concluded that while discourse cannot be founded, the founder idea is 
nonetheless a fertile resource for arguments and activities seeking legitimation. 
The next chapter rounds off our discussion of founding by examining the nature 
of institutional innovation. 


Founders of Institutions 


n this chapter we focus on the second main dimension of founding: the 

founding of institutions. Our case study is the Année sociologique, sometimes 
simply referred to as ‘the Durkheim school’ (e.g. Lukes, 1993). This is followed 
by an attempt to explain why, aside from its legitimating function, the concept of 
founding has the enduring attraction it does, why the idea of founding — both 
discursive and institutional — appears to be so narratively compelling. But we 
begin with some remarks on authorship and the manner in which, even in regard 
to institutions, the founding process has to be drastically rethought. 


Founders and Authors 


Common to both the notions of discursive and institutional founding is the idea 
that founding is an ‘act’ of some kind. This comes across forcefully in both 
Wolin’s and Foucault’s accounts. We have seen that Wolin presents founding as a 
‘thought-deed’ whose ‘informing intention’ (Wolin, 1970: 7-8, 4) harbours an 
ambition of megalomaniac proportions: the desire to restructure the entire 
landscape of political thinking and practice. Founding is thus a special kind of 
‘performance’ (Wolin, 1981:404) such that ‘the founder’s action prepares the 
way for inquiry’ (Wolin, 1981:403, emphasis in the original; cf. 418). In 
Foucault, too, we are informed that Marx and Freud ‘created a possibility for 
something other than their discourse, yet something belonging to what they 
founded’ (Foucault, 1984b:114 [1969:90]); and we read about ‘the act that 
founds’ a science (1984b: 115 [1969:90]). In the next section, when we turn to 
explore some aspects of institutional innovation, we shall indicate the limits of 
such a view. We shall see that what is routinely called ‘founding’ is actually a 
process, rather than an act, and one dependent upon a range of conditions. What 
we wish to do now, however, is to set the scene for that discussion by showing 
that the founder idea more generally is a highly individualistic one — whether it is 
applied to institutions or discourses — and that, as such, it is inadequate in 
conveying the complexities of innovation. Our intention here is not to deny the 
reality of human creativity or of pioneering effort; that would Бе absurd. Our 
suggestion is simply that we learn to think about these qualities in a sociological 
way. 

To help us do this let us consider Alvin Gouldner’s (198C) observations 
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about the manner in which commentators on the development of historical 
materialism have frequently detached Engels’ work from Marx’s; this has 
allowed them to bemoan, among other things, Engels’ alleged responsibility for a 
‘vulgar’ interpretation of Marxism quite alien to the founder’s mode of thinking: 


Underlying the usual invidious contrast of Marx-Engels’s texts is an entire 
meta-theory concerning theory production; but it is a theory which itself remains 
untheoretized. Basically, those invidiously contrasting Marx and Engels tacitly 
assume that social theory is the product of a single ‘creator’ who is taken to be an 
individual person. The tacit meta-theory [is] ... atomistic and individualistic, 
partly romantic and partly bourgeois in character. The tacit but dubious 
methodological assumption is that we can properly impute differences between 
‘Marxism’ and ‘Engelsism’ by comparing texts which bear Marx’s name with those 
bearing Engels’s. Differences between the two texts are then attributed to 
differences between the two persons because it is assumed that the names on each 
text indicate its true and full authorship, and that each of these is independent of the 
other, because their named authors are different. (Gouldner, 1980: 275—6, emphasis 
in the original) 

But these assumptions, Gouldner continues, are mistaken because ‘authorship’, 

that is, ‘placing a name on a text’, is actually ‘a conventional way of formulating a 

condensed account of the origins of the text’. 


In short ‘authorship’ is in part a societally standardized myth of origins. It is 
convincing within a secular cultural framework in which it is held that individuals 
make things, thus normalizing the origin of the text for those believing this. At the 
same time, the text is also presented as a moral production produced in conformity 
with certain prescriptions, so that the text may not only be understood but 
evaluated. The naming of an individual as author specifies — in an individualistic 
culture—who may be held accountable for a text. (Gouldner, 1980: 276, emphasis in 
the original) 
Moreover, authorship is also an aspect of the ‘political economy of culture’; in a 
modern society the text is seen as the property of the author, expressing his or her 
personal inspiration and entitlement to income derived from ownership of the 
word. 

If authorship tends to be characterized by ‘an unexamined meta-theory of 
literary property’ (Gouldner, 1980:276), then this is even more true of 
‘founding’. Casual usage of the term — the received idea of ‘founding’ as it appears 
in hundreds of sociology textbooks, for instance — is predicated on such a 
meta-theory. And even the sophisticated analyses of Foucault and Wolin, both 
of whom are perfectly cognizant of the political economy of authorship, and the 
dependence of founding on the support of others (e.g. Wolin, 1970: 40, 45), still 
recapitulate a version of the creation meta-theory Gouldner criticizes. Indeed, 
one of the most interesting things about this meta-theory is that it crops up where 
one would least expect it. Here, for instance, is Louis Althusser, a writer best 
known for his attacks on humanism and subjectivism: 


If I were asked to sum up in a few words the essential Thesis which I wanted to 
defend in my philosophical essays, I would say: Marx founded a new science, the 
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science of History. I would add: this scientific discovery is a theoretical and 
political event unprecedented in human history. And I would specify: this event is 
irreversible. (1976 [1974]: 151) 


Althusser, following the lead of Engels and Lenin, is willing to acknowledge 
Marx’s intellectual debts to German idealist philosophy, British political 
economy and French socialism (Althusser, 1976: 156). It is the ‘conjunction’ of 
theoretical elements from all three of these ‘sources’, mediated by ‘economic, 
political, ideological’ realities, which helps to explain Marx’s break with ideology 
and his ‘discovery’ of a science of history. But the discovery was made complete 
by Marx’s ‘prodigious transformation’ and ‘displacement’ of these elements 
consequent on his ‘moving to take up absolutely new, proletarian class positions’ 
(Althusser, 1976:156—7). By examining the role of the ‘conjunction’ in the 
formation of Marx’s thought, and by speaking of its ‘transformazion’, Althusser 
appears to disclaim a Romantic conception of Marx’s achievement; he seems to 
agree that one should not seek ‘to understand Marx's discovery . . . in terms of 
individual or original genius’ (Althusser, 1976: 156). He also explicitly questions 
the metaphor of theoretical paternity (p.113). But the questioning and the 
disclaimer have no durable effects on his analysis — as the hyperbole of the 
remarks quoted above makes plain enough and as Althusser’s emphasis 
elsewhere on Marx’s intellectual isolation reinforces: the price Marx paid for his 
‘immense theoretical revolution’ was to live out his ‘theoretical drama ... in 
absolute solitude. . . Alone, Marx looked around him for allies and supporters: 
who can reproach him for allowing himself to lean on Hegel?’ (1970 [1968]: 193). 

In this case, as in others, ‘founding’ is a term employed to describe the 
process of theoretical innovation. If this is an unconvincing representation, as we 
believe it is, what might be a more accurate one? A number of recent discussions 
suggest a very different emphasis in which innovation is seen as a collaborative 
and transformational practice, rather than a foundational one. 


Institutional-Deliberative Founding: The Social Context of 
Innovation 


The argument that innovation is a collaborative and collective enterprise has been 
a truism in the sociology of knowledge and science for more than 50 years and 
has generated a massive literature. Yet such a perspective has had little impact 
until fairly recently on how sociology’s ‘founders’ have been perceived. Perhaps 
that is because any tradition is resistant to historicizing its charismatic figures, for 
once this occurs their work, or at least its success and prominence, is effectively 
de-mythologized by appearing contingent and precarious — that is, all too 
human. Even so, more and more accounts of sociology’s founders are seeking to 
determine the contexts and networks of their production. Earlier we saw 
Gouldner criticize a meta-theory of authorship which, he argued, did a grave 
disservice both to Engels’s contribution to Marxism in particular, and to the 
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analysis of innovation more generally. It is worth noting his alternative approach, 
for he suggests a double context of authorship. 

The first relates to the ‘shadow group’ in front of whom the author rehearses 
pertinent ideas, often in informal settings and in a casual way. People within this 
group consist of friends, lovers, spouses, close students, assistants, comrades, 
trusted colleagues, disciples and other intimates or associates on whom ideas can 
be tried out and whose unassuming feedback helps shape these ideas as they 
emerge and develop; the Webers’ Sunday salon in Heidelberg before the First 
World War might also figure as an example. In Marx’s case, the ‘shadow group’ 
consisted of many of his correspondents, members of his family, and Helene 
Demuth — whose description as a housekeeper in some Marx biographies 
disguises the very intimate relationship, both intellectual and emotional, she had 
with Marx and, in a somewhat different way, later with Engels. 

Engels himself, Gouldner points out, is too salient a figure to be thought of 
as part of Marx’s ‘shadow group’; his collegial relationship to Marx, though not 
necessarily his importance to Marx, was well known during his lifetime. Engels 
offered not just counsel and material help, as fundamental as these were to Marx’s 
ability to write. He was part of a team effort, with its own division of labour and 
pattern of intellectual and moral reciprocity. Thus the name ‘Marx’ on a 
manuscript is really very much an abridgement and a symbol (see Collins, 
1985:56-62) of the Marx-Engels partnership — as well as of all those other 
sources (e.g. scholarly traditions, rules of composition, etc.) on which they 
jointly drew. The totality of these conditions constitute the "intellectual work 
group' and sources which the author's name makes concrete (Gouldner, 
1980: 277) so that one can say that ‘all theory work is not simply influenced by 
but is always the product of some collective’ undertaking (p. 277). Still, 


If the ‘author’ is in part the conventional emblem of the creativity of the collectivity, 
he is, nonetheless, not the inanimate puppet of the work group, and his voice is not 
simply the group's ventriloquistic projection. The work group is stratified and has 
leadership. For the author recruits and discharges members from his work group, 
taking initiatives of his own, and responding actively and selectively to their 
criticisms and suggestions. While individual authorship is always to some extent 
fictional and conventional, it may also in part express the real initiatives of an 
individual theorist whose collaboration with a work group helps produce those 
theoretical performances traditionally termed authorship (and scholarship). 
(Gouldner, 1980:279) 


Finally, let us note Gouldner's observation that this leadership is typically 
exercised not through force but through hegemony – in other words, members 
of the work group willingly subordinate themselves to the leading figure because 
they accept his authority, though this is a form of compliance which does not 
preclude disagreements and tensions between the leader and collaborators, and 
between members of the group as a whole. 

Gouldner's analysis of the creative process lends itself to a range of useful 
applications — and not just in sociology. Thus in a parallel essay on literary 
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history, Dennis Brown (1990a) shows how the circle that comprised T.S. Eliot, 
James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis and Ezra Pound effectively ‘operated as a work 
group, especially between 1914 and 1924’ (Brown, 1990a: 17) — initially under the 
leadership of Pound. From Brown’s account a picture emerges of a group whose 
internal dynamics were a vital stimulus to their quest to ‘create a new literature 
for a new age’. And Brown goes on to make the wider point: 


It does not seem that this is an atypical instance. The more one thinks about it the 
more important types of groupwork appear in the development of intellectual 
history. Plato’s philosophy, influential for Aristotle as well as for neo-Platonists 
(and hence triply significant in Western history), was itself developed out of the 
group-dynamics among Socrates’ disciples. St Paul’s formulation of ‘justification 
by faith’ surely developed out of his struggle with neo-Judaism, represented by 
such ‘co-workers’ as St Peter and St James. (Brown, 1990a: 17; for a more extensive 
discussion, see Brown, 1990b) 


Similarly, the Royal Society and the Manhattan Project provide notable examples 
of the dramatic impact that social context can have on the process of innovation. 
Pellicani (1986-7: 122), drawing on Ortega у Gasset, has sought to distinguish 
‘invention’ — the result of personal genius — from ‘innovation’, envisaged as ‘the 
process through which the former becomes a use, a widespread way of thought’. 
But if Gouldner and Brown (and Kuhn [1962: 52—65]) are right, invention itself is 
inescapably a corporate process — though one in which genius is often an 
irreducible component. 

A consideration of the ‘founders’ within their milieux suggests multiple foci 
of analysis, but one area which has attracted increasing interest of late is their 
domestic and private Ше — an area more likely to straddle than comfortably fit 
into the ‘shadow group’ and ‘intellectual work group’ categories to which 
Gouldner refers. Here the importance of women — the founders’ dependence on 
them and desire to impress, challenge and reach accommodation with them —is a 
subject that repays investigation (cf. Appignanesi and Forrester, 1992; Overbye, 
1990). The ability of Durkheim to lead a relatively settled life and concentrate on 
scholarship was in no small part due to the labour of his wife, Louise Dreyfus, 
and the managed household her efforts ensured (Lukes, 1973: 99). More than 
this, Mme Durkheim also provided valuable administrative support in helping 
her husband edit contributions to the Année sociologique (Clark, 1968b: 85, 87). 
Equally, scientific creativity could just as well flow from the ecstasy and 
torments of erotic passion. Thus Auguste Comte’s idolization of Clotilde de 
Vaux seems to have been a crucial factor in the transition from the rationalistic 
Cours de philosophie positive (last volume, 1842) to the more obviously religious 
Systéme de politique positive (the first volume was published in 1851), a transition 
which marked the ‘rehabilitation of feeling’, the ‘enhancement of the value of 
literature’ in Comte’s work (Lepenies, 1988 [1985]:29), and a revaluation of 
women’s position in society. Important, too, are the cases of actual collaboration 
in the composition of works customarily ascribed to one person. 

Among the writers normally accorded the status of sociological founders we 
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know of no direct female collaboration on a work comparable to, say, Harriet 
Taylor's contribution to John Stuart Mills ‘On Liberty’ (1859), a partnership 
whose importance has often been contested (e.g. McCloskey, 1971: 11—13), but 
which Mill himself went to some effort to record in his autobiography (Mill, 
1961 [1873]: 143) and in the Dedication to the essay itself (Mill, 1961:254). Even 
so, collaboration of a more ‘indirect’ kind is readily documented in the 
sociological literature on the founders, even if the word ‘indirect’ fails to capture 
the nuances of the contributions concerned. Marianne Weber, it is now widely 
acknowledged, was a key figure of Max’s ‘work group’, both as intellectual 
soulmate and as a tireless advocate of Weber’s greatness (Roth, 1988: xvi; 
Winkmann, 1980:484-5; cf. Baumgarten, 1964:605); just as Weber’s mother, 
Helene, was a crucial moral presence for them both. Moreover, in the ‘shadows’ 
of Weber's private life, other intimates of great intelligence and sensuality — 
especially Else von Richthofen and Mina Tobler — played a significant role as 
lovers and confidantes (Gilcher-Holtey, 1990; Roth, 1988; Schwentker, 1987; 
Henrich, 1987; Green, 1974; Mitzman, 1970), each offering occasion and stimuli 
for the provocation, rehearsal, defence, and amendment of ideas which would 
later become associated with the texts of one man. 

But if we want to grasp more substantially still the social and collaborative 
nature of scientific innovation in sociology, we can do no better than return to 
the case of Durkheim: an archetype of discursive, institutional and deliberative 
(see pp. 3-8) founding whose career and its context have been scrupulously 
documented by historians of the discipline. At least three types of condition were 
necessary for the prominence Durkheim’s sociology would come to attain. 
These can be labelled as conceptual, cultural-political, and organizational. The 
conceptual conditions comprise not just the traditions of thought which 
Durkheim assimilated and adapted — positivism, social liberalism, French 
neo-Kantianism, organicism, solidarism, the moral realism of the German 
Kathedersozialisten (‘Socialists of the Chair’), among others — but also the 
historical emergence of ideas which predated but were pivotal to his own 
understanding of sociology. The two most obvious are the concepts of society 
and religion. Simplifying the much more refined discussion of John Bossy (1982) 
and Raymond Williams (1976: 243-247), we should note that the sense in which 
Durkheim employed these terms — with a capital S and a capital R — to denote a 
real, unitary, essential object or thing from which all particularities can be 
abstracted, is of fairly recent origin. It surfaces in a recognizably modern form 
during the late seventeenth century. Before that time, in both France and 
England, the two terms had typically referred on the one hand to an emotion or 
an active state of mind entertained by two or more individuals (e.g. a ‘reverent, 
worshipful or pious attitude to God’, a feeling of ‘companionship’ and 
‘fellowship’ — Bossy [1982:4, 8]) or, on the other, to an encompassing set of 
human relationships to which people are symbolically and collectively attached 
(a religion, the Christian religion, French society, societies). By 1750, a 
transformed notion of society and religion was in the process of being firmly 
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established, drawing on previous usage, but incorporating a novel element: the 
idea of society and religion as ‘a kind of sublimated essence’ (Bossy, 1982: 8), 
transcending or distilling all particular instances of it. It was this sense of society 
and religion, highly abstract and essentialist, which Durkheim required to define 
and delineate his sociology of ‘social facts’ and to make intelligible his view of ‘the 
elementary forms’ of religious experience. Neither concept was his invention; 
both of them were necessary for his project. 

Durkheim’s ‘founding’ of sociology also required cultural-political con- 
ditions; they were met by the social and political dynamics of the Third Republic 
(1870-1940) itself. No one has ever doubted Durkheim’s crusading zeal for the 
new science of sociology. Steven Lukes, in a session of the American Sociological 
Association in August 1974, even went so far as to endorse (his thesis supervisor) 
Evans-Pritchard's view of Durkheim as ‘quite mad’: ‘He was a monomaniac . . . 
[with] a maniacal concern to relate everything to Society’ (Lukes, 1979: 131). As 
‘propagandist and researcher in one’ (Lepenies, 1988 [1985]: 63), Durkheim was 
as much the indefatigable promoter of his own vision of sociology as he was the 
supreme practitioner of it. But the crystallization of Durkheimian sociology 
required more than intellectual brilliance and organizational skill. It needed 
political backing, and this it received from influential French republican circles 
during the late 1880s and 1890s. 

Supporters of republicanism faced a double challenge. On the one hand, 
they sought to mollify increasing working-class discontent. A solution to the 
‘social question’ — the euphemism for the problem of how to contain proletarian 
insurgency — gained special importance during this era. Syndicalism was at its 
zenith, and accelerated capital accumulation in the last two decades of the 
century found its counterpoint in a rash of strike activity. From ‘an average of 
around 100 strikes per year in the 1880s, the norm rose to over 1000 per year in 
the 1900s’ (Magraw, 1983:303). On the other hand, the danger of an 
authoritarian backlash appeared possible, as dramatized by the notorious 
Boulanger crisis of 1888-9 and the Dreyfus affair (1894-9). Republicanism 
needed all the friends it could get and Durkheim’s social philosophy was a valued 
resource in the ideological struggle against its enemies (Weisz, 1983:90-119). 
‘Durkheim’s criticism of egoism . . . his appeal to the importance of communal 
values, and his advocacy of a revived form of corporatism' (Bellamy, 1992: 63) 
mirrored the desire of fellow republicans, and the regime itself, to reconcile the 
market with social justice, individualism with social order, secular attitudes with 
moral commitment. 

And there were other, related, cultural-political conditions on which the 
foundation of Durkheimian sociology depended. Of capital importance was the 
trauma of France's defeat in the Franco-Prussian war and the demoralization 
that followed the bloody suppression of the Paris Commune. These lacerations 
to the body politic stiffened the resolve of France's rulers to modernize the 
Republic. The educational system was to be one of the engines of this process. 
Both Durkheim's nationalism and his firm commitment to the Republic 
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commended him to the Ministry of Public Instruction, one of whose depart- 
ments was responsible for higher education. So did his celebration of scientific 
rationalism and associated antipathy to the traditions and institutions which 
hampered the quest for free scientific inquiry and secular knowledge more 
generally. Supposedly foremost among these impediments was the legacy of 
Catholicism, the target of the 1882 Primary Education Law ‘providing free, 
obligatory, non-religious education for all children from ages six to thirteen’: 


Substicutes had to be found for 50,000 Catholic nuns and brothers; moreover, 
opening new schools as well as expanding the student body created strong demands 
for additional new teachers. The debasing of Catholic orthodoxy — the prior 
foundation for moral and civic training in the schools — created a void that 
educational administrators actively sought to fill during the 1880s and 90s. Several 
accounts report that Louis Liard, Director of Higher Education, had a conver- 
sation with Durkheim in 1886 in which he learned of Durkheim’s ardent 
Republicanism and desire to formulate a secular morality based on science. The 
next year a fellowship from the Ministry of Education financed Durkheim’s study 
with Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig and at the University of Berlin. Then, after 
Durkheim published an impressive series of articles on the new scientific morality 
in Germany, Liard appointed him, in 1887, to teach social science and pedagogy at 
the University of Bordeaux. (Clark, 1968a: 44; cf. 54-5, 58-9) 


If conceptual and political-cultural conditions were imperative for the founding 
of Durkheimian sociology, so too were more narrowly organizational ones. 
Chief among these were the character of French higher education and the team of 
gifted scholars that Durkheim assembled to advance sociology as a scientific 
discipline. 

Between 1870 and 1914, successive French administrations sought to 
overhaul the higher education system. Budget allocations to this sector increased 
roughly threefold between the installation of the Third Republic and 1895 
(Clark, 1968a: 58). From its beginnings, Durkheimian sociology had aimed to be 
an academic, university-based, professional enterprise; the new situation 
favoured its institutionalization in at least two ways. In the first place, the highly 
centralized nature of university funding gave enormous powers of patronage to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and, as we have seen, that Ministry looked 
approvingly on Durkheim’s social credentials. Second, Durkheim’s appointment 
in 1887 as chargé de cours (a relatively junior position) of social science and 
pedagogy at the University of Bordeaux, 


... was in keeping with several aspects of the prevailing reforms in educational 
policy. This policy included a general attempt to widen the disciplinary range of 
courses given in the university, specifically in the arts and sciences faculties which 
were relatively free from the constraints of professional training (unlike the medical 
and law schools) ... Descriptive geography, experimental psychology, and 
educational science were among the first disciplines that took advantage of such 
administrative promotion. Sociology merely followed suit. (Karady, 1983: 75) 


Durkheim and his collaborators were also in an enviable position to exploit, for 
purposes of intellectual legitimation, their own wealth of cultural capital: their 
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academic background was typically impeccable. The majority of them held the 
agrégation (i.e. they had been successful in the annual state competition to recruit 
teachers for positions in secondary education) in philosophy, and ‘a substantial 
number were educated in the Ecole Normale Supérieure's liberal-arts section’; 
taken together, this academic profile amounted to ‘the most prestigious training 
the French university system could provide’ (Karady, 1983: 75). It also helped 
secure a commanding advantage over their rivals from other sociological camps. 
Conversely, competitors like the Le Playists were in a much weaker position, 
politically and academically. For so long as the Second Empire endured, Frédéric 
Le Play: himself enjoyed considerable popularity in regime circles. His 
monographs on the family as the elemental stabilizing unit of social life, and his 
open support for Napoleon III, with whom he amassed an extensive correspon- 
dence, secured for his version of social science the necessary political imprimatur 
(Clark, 1973:105). But with the Empire's collapse, and the coming of the 
Republic, Le Playist conservatism and Catholicism were no longer in favour and, 
for the most part, he and his associates and epigone were treated as marginal 
figures by the official higher educational culture. Moreover the Le Playists were 
mostly not ‘professional’ sociologists. They frequently combined sociology with 
other vocations and thus invited the anathema of amateurism or eclecticism 
(Clark, 19682: 54). Dilettantism was not a charge that could sensibly be levelled 
against René Worms, but his group suffered from a different liability: some of its 
most notable associates ‘were Russian emigrés — e.g. Kovalevsky, Novicow, de 
Roberty — and thus excluded as foreigners’ (p. 54; and for other impediments to 
their sociological hegemony, Clark, 1973: 157-9). Thus, contrasted to their 
sociological competitors, the Durkheimians were in a strong position, one made 
even stronger by the twin strategy they adopted of conspicuously ignoring the 
intellectual achievements of their rivals in France, while engaging seriously with 
relevant scholarship abroad. As Victor Karady (1983: 82) points out, this strategy 
conferred on the Durkheimians a double advantage. In by-passing or slighting 
the internal competition, ‘the Durkheimians deprecated their rivals’ competence; 
by acknowledging their counterparts. abroad (especially of German Sozial- 
wissenschaftler or Anglo-American social anthropologists) the Durkheimians 
elevated their own status by association with highbrow international com- 
panionship’. - 

Yet the most celebrated aspect of the institutional and deliberative founding 
of Durkheimian sociology is the story of the Année sociologique. Established in 
1896, and enjoying its halcyon days up until 1913, the Année was always more 
than the great flagship review journal of the Durkheimian school, devoted to an 
annual compendium and synthesis of the previous year’s scientific scholarship 
insofar as it was pertinent to the Durkheimian view of sociology; it also operated 
as a research institute bringing together some of the most talented figures 
sociology has ever enlisted. Both as journal and as research laboratory, the Année 
had its precursors and models. During his trip to Germany in the academic year 
1885-6, Durkheim had been excited to witness Wilhelm Wundt’s Leipzig 
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research institute in action, a testament to the possibilities afforded to scientific 
work by disciplined, coordinated inquiry (Lukes, 1973:292; cf. 90-1). And 
closer to home, Années had been a common form of publication in France since 
the foundation of the Année philosophique (in 1868), though it appears to have 
been the Année psychologique which offered the prototype for Durkheim’s 
journal, functioning as it did, in the 1890s and beyond, as a review periodical and 
a research laboratory for physiological psychologists operating out of the 
Sorbonne (Besnard, 1983b: 14-15). 

However, to say that Durkheim ‘founded’ the Année is itself a linguistic 
abbreviation of a more complex and collective phenomenon. It seems likely that 
the idea of establishing the Année was suggested to Durkheim by Célestin 
Bouglé; in any event, the latter played a major role in its founding, a part which 
Durkheim was among the first to acknowledge (Besnard, 1983b: 12). And in 
recruiting the team of scholars that would constitute the Année’s ‘research 
laboratory’, le maitre depended heavily on Henri Hubert, and most of all on 
Marcel Mauss, Durkheim’s nephew; Mauss (1983:140) actually described 
himself as ‘Durkheim’s recruiting agent between 1895 and 1902’. Mauss also 
reveals how closely nephew and uncle worked together. Not only did he actively 
participate in assembling the quantitative data base of Suicide (1897), ‘classifying 
26,000 suicides individually arranged on cards and distributed in 75 cases’. He 
also ‘worked on everything [Durkheim] wrote as he also did with me; often he 
even rewrote entire pages of my work. . . Generally, I took part in everything 
which he did which was not strictly criticism or archaeology’ (Mauss, 
1983: 140-1). 

Once this research team was established, however, Durkheim exercised clear 
authority over it. His outstanding intellect, conceded even by his fiercest critics, 
formed the decisive component of his leadership. But for such leadership to be 
effective, he had to persuade, not bludgeon, command respect, not issue edicts 
and expect automatic compliance from a group of awed disciples. This was 
particularly evident at the inception of the Année, when Durkheim went to great 
efforts to reach accommodation with those people whom he respected, but who 
were resistant to key aspects of his vision of sociology (Besnard, 1983b: 16—17). 
Thus, in correspondence to Bouglé and Paul Lapie in the late winter of 1897, 
Durkheim invested considerable effort in smoothing over differences between 
them on the issue of sociology’s relation to psychology. Both Bouglé and Lapie 
had serious misgivings about the way this relationship had been formulated in 
The Rules of Sociological Method (1895). Both were convinced of the centrality of 
psychology to the sociological enterprise. To reassure them, Durkheim was 
compelled to perform some deft intellectual gymnastics. Hence to Bouglé he 
averred in December 1895: ‘I have never said that sociology shares nothing with 
psychology and I wholly accept your statement . . . that it is a psychology but 
distinct from individual psychology’ (Durkheim, 1983:41, emphasis in the 
original). To Lapie he offered the astonishing emollient: ‘I see in sociology 
nothing more than a psychology, but a psychology sui generis’ (Lapie to Bouglé, 
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24 March 1897, excerpted in Besnard, 19832: 63, emphasis in the original). With 
greater sincerity, Durkheim constantly protested his view of science as an 
essentially collective, collaborative endeavour. As he put it: ‘science, because it is 
objective, is an essentially impersonal affair and cannot progress except through 
collective labour’ (quoted in Lukes, 1973: 293). It was a judgement shared by his 
fellow Année researchers. For Mauss: 


A good laboratory depends not only on the person in charge but also on the 
existence of reliable participants, i.e. new and old friends with a lot of ideas, 
extensive knowledge and working hypotheses and who, most importantly, are 
ready to share these with one another, to join in the work of the longer-standing 
members and to launch the works of the newcomers. We were such a team. (Mauss, 
1983: 140) 


Teamwork, in its turn, required a division of labour; a horizontal 
distribution of tasks ‘was a central aspect of the Année’s structure’ (Clark, 
1968b: 85). Arranged around a six-fold rubric which encompassed general 
sociology, religious sociology, juridical and moral sociology, criminal sociology 
and moral statistics, economic sociology and social morphology (Clark, 
1968b: 76; Lukes, 1973: 291), the specialization of academic labour was explicit 
and highly organized; for instance, Francois Simiand concentrated on economic 
sociology, while the legal specialists included Georges Davy and Paul Fauconnet. 
A ‘vertical’ or a hierarchical division of labour was rather less circumscribed and 
is a subject of some ambivalence in the literature. Though Durkheim increasingly 
sought to centralize some functions in his own hands — he would distribute 
books for review, act as intermediary between the collaborators, ‘insist on 
impersonality’ (Besnard, 1983b:28) — the Année had no official office, and 
Durkheim did not, and could not, rule like a dictator. Moreover, even in respect 
of the horizontal division of labour, the concepts of ‘team’ and ‘laboratory’ must 
be used with some caution. Hence while there is evidence to suggest a significant 
degree of moral density among the collaborators, or, in other words, a union of 
purpose in affirming the basic ‘unity of all the social sciences’ (Clark, 1968b: 78), 
the physical density of the ‘team’ was weak. Most of Durkheim’s collaborators 
did not know each other personally; thus the importance of both Durkheim and 
Mauss in coordinating their efforts. Instead of a strongly knit team, the Année 
was more akin to a network whose nodal points converged on a few key 
individuals (Besnard, 1983b:26). Besnard’s own sociogram, our Figure 2, 
helpfully illustrates the point. 

In summary, then, we can see in the case of Durkheim and the Année 
sociologique a clear example of institutional and deliberative founding, one which 
developed and amplified a certain kind of discourse. Yet even here the matter is 
not simply stated. For what did Durkheim and the Année actually ‘found’? They 
certainly produced a series of stunning analyses of social life and together helped 
shape a brilliant version of the sociological enterprise. But did they, for instance, 
provide the foundations of subsequent French sociology? If founding suggests a 
base-line of continuity, they did not, and this is the case in both institutional and 
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discursive terms. After the Great War, the Durkheimian school staggered into 
decline. The war itself had decimated its ranks, depriving French sociology of 
some of its most prodigious talents. In 1917 the master himself died. Institutional 
and cultural factors also supervened. Even with the support of prominent 
Republican figures, and notwithstanding their great intellectual achievements, 
the Durkheimians’ place in the French university system had always been 
precarious. To some degree this was a result of their own strategy: creating their 
version of sociology had entailed an open rejection of conventional academic 
classifications. Constituting sociology as a legitimate intellectual endeavour 
meant carving out a space for it from territories which were already inhabited by 
other claimants. In the process 


... they violated several fundamental rules that implicitly governed intellectual 
production in the nineteenth-century university. They ignored the traditional 
separation of the humanities and law, failed to respect disciplinary specialization, 
refused to give preference to the culturally established subjects, attacked the 
ethnocentrism inherent in the choice of scholarly activities and in value-judg- 
ements, scorned the exclusiveness of individual (as against collective) work, and 
gave little credence to the thematic unity of teaching and research. (Karady, 
1983; 84) 


But while this strategy was initially successful in building and promoting 
intellectual recognition for Durkheimian sociology, in itself the discipline 
remained tied, and subordinated, to philosophy (Karady, 1983:77-8). More- 
over, an attempt to revive the Année in 1927 failed; it was simply unable to draft 
the necessary talent to rekindle and inspire the enthusiasm of old. Much of its 
idealism now looked hopelessly passé. As Clark (1968b: 90) puts it: 


One basic factor was the shift in national concerns. Before the war the burning 
national issues — anti-clericalism, socialism, nationalism, the bases for a secular 
morality — and the questions they raised were, if not resolved, at least clarified and 
illuminated by Durkheimian sociology. Not only was there less general interest in 
these questions after 1918, but to the disillusioned postwar students, the partial 
answers suggested by the Durkheimians appeared ridiculously optimistic and 
naive. 


In consequence the personnel base of the Année steadily shrank, and its ageing 
core members — Mauss, Halbwachs, Bouglé, Simiand, Fauconnet, Davy — came 
‘to rely on more traditional and bureaucratic modes of domination — through 
curricula and examination control’ (Clark, 1968b: 91). But to little avail. For the 
most part, the ‘generation of the 1930s’ (Clark, 1973:229) were guided by 
theoretical orientations (Marxism, German neo-Kantianism, German phenom- 
enology) alien to the Durkheimian school. The major exception was in social 
anthropology, where Claude Lévi-Strauss and others assumed the Durkheimian 
mantle, though even here in what proved to be a highly heterodox form (Clark, 
1973:229-41). By the 1950s, institutional and cultural changes had further 
attenuated the Durkheimian legacy, to such an extent that one of the foremost 
historians of the Durkheimian school can state that the new sociological research 
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proceeded ‘according to largely exogenous models and under scholars who paid 
little more than lip service to their Durkheimian forebears’ (Karady, 1983: 88; 
also Karady, 1981:42, in an article with the revealing title: ‘The Prehistory of 
Present-Day French Sociology [1917-1957]. 

What the above suggests is discontinuity, not building on foundations. If 
archaeological and architectural metaphors have any value at all in this context, it 
might be to suggest that today French sociology is a terrain supporting many 
different buildings, including ones that have been standing empty for some time. 


The Founder Idea: A Conjectural Genealogy 


One last substantial task completes our discussion of founders, and with its 
execution we can draw together some threads between this chapter and the one 
that preceded it. So far we have offered a critique of the notion that discourse can 
be founded, and shown, too, that even in the case of institutions the founding 
metaphor is far from adequate: most importantly, its agentic and individualistic 
connotations underplay the collaborative nature of the process of innovation. 
But what we failed to explain is why the very notion of founding is so closely tied 
to the idea of agency, and why — apart from the legitimating function it enables — 
the idea of founding has the resonance it does. Neither did we say anything of 
substance about a particular kind of agency that is constantly invoked in the 
founding idea: founding as paternity. Yet as we shall see, the expression 
‘founding fathers’ — an admixture of architectonic and biological metaphors — is 
anything but fortuitous. 

‘Founder’ is what one might call a performative, or verbally derived, noun: it 
comes from the verb to found. Inescapably, then, founding suggests an action or 
a set of actions, usually intentional, by an agent. It is also evident that the 
performative quality of founding is reinforced in the expression ‘founding 
father’, because, in western and near eastern culture, paternity has frequently 
been seen as an act of begetting — indeed as the primary act of begetting, with 
women depicted secondarily as the ‘field’, enclosure or environment in which the 
‘seed’ of the begetter is nurtured (Delaney, 1986). There are powerful religious 
associations at work here. In an important discussion of the meaning of 
paternity, the anthropologist Carol Delaney points out that Judaism, Islam and 
Christianity all invoke a ‘monogenetic’ theory of procreation: a theory which 
suggests that the child issues from a single source: the seed of the man. In turn, 
this monogenesis complements the monotheism of these religions. For common 
to Genesis and the Koran is the dogma that ‘there is only one principle of creation 
manifested at the divine and human levels and only one God’ (Delaney, 
1986: 502); and all three religions trace their line of descent to the one founder 
Abram (meaning ‘exalted father’) or, as he later came to be called, Abraham, a 
name meaning ‘father of a host of nations’ (Bloom and Rosenberg, 1990:5, 
197-8). Modern genetics now accepts as uncontroversial the proposition that the 
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ovum contains half the genetic material necessary for the constitution of the 
foetus; but the popularization of this idea, Delaney claims, is no more than half a 
century old (Delaney, 1986: 508). 

Monogenetic theory is not the exclusive preserve of the western or near 
eastern world religions. It is also a signal feature of western political mythology 
(Pateman, 1988: 77-115) in its depiction of the origins of states and constitutions 
— though we should add immediately that any hard and fast distinction between 
religion and political mythology is probably unsustainable. Carl Schmitt (1985 
[1922]: 36) once argued: 


All significant concepts of the modern theory of the state are secularized theological 
concepts not only because of their historical development — in which they were 
transferred from theology to the theory of the state, whereby, for example, the 
omnipotent God became the omnipotent lawgiver — but also because of their 
systematic structure, the recognition of which is necessary for a sociological 
consideration of these concepts. 


Schmitt's general thesis is exaggerated and, to put it mildly, controversial (see 
Blumenberg, 1983: 89-102). But one does not have to subscribe to it in toto to 
acknowledge how entangled religious and political concepts are in western 
culture, or to recognize how prevalent a version of monogenesis is in depictions 
of political (and as we shall see, theoretical) founding. A striking example of 
political monogenesis is Machiavelli's discussion of founders of states (1972 
[1550]: 160—5). It is not just that Machiavelli is specific in crediting Moses, 
Lycurgus, Solon and others as actual founders of kingdoms and republics 
(Machiavelli, 1972: 162). More pertinent is his argument that ‘to found a state it is 
necessary to be alone' (p. 162). Thus, on Machiavelli's reading, Romulus — the 
putative founder of Rome- deserves no censure for having murdered his brother 
Remus, because 


. . . seldom or never is any republic or kingdom organized well from the beginning, 
or totally made over, without respect for its old laws, except when organized by 
one man. Still more, it is necessary that one man alone give the method and that 
from his mind proceed all such organization. Therefore a prudent organizer of a 
republic and one whose intention is to advance not his own interests but the general 
good, not his own posterity but the common fatherland, ought to strive to have 
authority all to himself. (Machiaveill, 1972: 160—1) 


Romulus was just such a figure. He should be forgiven by history because he was 
violent ‘to restore’, not ‘to destroy’ authority; because, having restored, he 
limited his powers to command of the army and the right to convoke the Senate; 
and also because by vesting the Senate with real powers of its own, and thus 
sharing responsibility with its members, he left Rome with institutions capable of 
attracting enduring collective support and commitment. | 
Machiavelli offers monogenesis without an explicitly religious gloss, though 
in another version of the ‘history’ of Rome’s origins — Virgil’s Aeneid, the great 
poem which, politically speaking, was written as an apologia for Augustus’ 
assumption of power — both themes were woven tightly together (see Harvey, 
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1984 [1937]: 7.) They are resurrected in Hegel’s philosophy of history. For while 
Hegel viewed ‘World-Historical Individuals’ as people ‘whose vocation it was to 
be the agents of the World-Spirit (Hegel, 1956 [1830-1]: 31), he also emphasized 
that only some individuals could perform this role, namely those whose practical 
political ambitions, insight and remarkable talents coincided, albeit uncon- 
sciously, with what was ripe for historical development. Moreover, a World- 
Historical Individual is characterized by a special kind of focus and passion: ‘He 
is devoted to the One Aim, regardless of all else’ (Hegel, 1956: 32). From this 
perspective, as Shlomo Avineri points out (1972: 230), states come into being not 
through social contract but through the action of heroic figures. According to 
Hegel (cited in Avineri, 1972: 230): 


All states have thus been established by the sublime power of great men: not 
through physical strength, since the many are stronger than [any] single person. But 
the great man has something in his traits which makes all others call him their 
master; they obey him against their own will. . . All gather around his banner: he is 
their God. Such was the way in which Theseus founded the state of Athens. 


And the idea that the political founder must be a god of sorts was a fairly 
common one during the Enlightenment. It is prominent, for instance, in 
Rousseau’s discussion of the Legislator (Rousseau, 1973 [1762]: 194), the ‘father 
of nations’ (Rousseau, 1973: 196). Rousseau had argued that the Legislator ‘being 
unable to appeal to either force or reason, must have recourse to an authority of a 
different order’, if he is to persuade the multitude of the necessity for wise 
legislation and gain their consent. The authority the Legislator claims is ‘divine 
intervention’. By crediting ‘the gods with their own wisdom’, Legislators could 
legitimate the laws of the state (Rousseau, 1973: 196). It was a conclusion given a 
particular twist by Robespierre in his search for a source of absolute, stable 
authority during the tumult of the French Revolution. Hence his invention of the 
cult of the ‘Supreme Being’ to channel revolutionary fervour and his appeal to an 
‘Immortal Legislator’ to provide the legitimacy for the ‘laws of the new body 
politic’ (Arendt, 1973 [1963]:185). During the American Revolution, too, 


similar language came to be employed, leading one of its most astute interpreters- 


to observe 


‚+. the paradoxical fact that it was precisely the revolutions, their crisis and their 
emergency, which drove the very ‘enlightened’ men of the eighteenth century to 
plead for some religious sanction at the very moment when they were about to 
emancipate the secular realm fully from the influences of the churches and to 
separate politics and religion once and for all. . . [T]he need for a divine principle, 
for some transcendent sanction in the political realm, as well as the curious fact that 
this need would be felt most strongly ... when a new body politic had to be 
established, had been clearly anticipated by nearly all theoretical forerunners of the 
revolutions. (Arendt, 1973: 185-6) 


All of the above gives credence to Wolin’s contention that religious creation 
mythology ‘has served as the paradigm for one of the most important political 
myths of ancient and modern societies, the myth of founding or of an original 
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political constitution that brings into being a distinct form of collective life’ 
(1985: 230; cf. Arendt, 1973: 125). It may also lend some circumstantial support to 
the feminist speculation that founding represents a masculine version of (political) 
birth (see Pitkin, 1984: 54, on Machiavelli; and Pateman, 1988: 244, on Sir Robert 
Filmer). But what has this excursion into political theory to do with our interest in 
founders of sociology? Our suggestion is that the expression ‘founding fathers’ 
draws heavily on, and substantially reproduces, both the assumptions of 
monogenetic theory, and its masculine religious and political overtones; it extends 
theauthority of thefounder-father of the world, thepolis, and the child to the realm 
of ‘secular’ knowledge; the metaphors of father and founding in religion and 
political mythology have, in a sense, migrated to the sphere of sociology. 

Moreover, not only do we have a creation mythology here. We also have a 
related myth of lineage, a series in which descentand succession can belinked to the 
Original Act. These myths are religious in the general sense of being sacred stories, 
but they are also religious in a more particular, doctrinal sense. For it seems to us 
that the founding fathers of sociology resemble nothing more closely than the 
Christian notion of the apostles—the designation given by Christian theologians to 
those who had witnessed the ‘risen’ Jesus, or who were commissioned by Jesus 
himself to carry on his teachings (Küng, 1968: 347). The status of apostleship is 
thus restricted to the first generation of Christians (or, perhaps, ‘proto- 
Christians’) on which the church is founded (Greinacher, 1991: 241-3); the church 
is ‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner stone’ (Paul, Ephesians 2:20; Paul's authorship of this epistle 
is, however, widely questioned by New Testament scholers: McKenzie, 
1965:240). This apostolic generation is unique, irreplaceable — and long dead. 
Nonetheless, its mission remains, since later generations of Christians ‘are 
dependent on the words, witness and ministry of the first “apostolic” generation’ 
(Küng, 1968: 354). Apostles are thus seen by believers as the original ‘bearers of 
tradition’, and much Christian theology consists of appeals to the wisdom of these 
‘fathers’ (Congar, 1967: 45). 

Equally, the apparent relationship of sociologists to their founders appears to 
transpose to a secular register the idea of an apostolic succession, which has both 
‘ecclesiastical’ (that is, ‘institutional’) and ‘doctrinal’ (that is, 'discursive") 
dimensions (Higginson, 1984; also De Waal, 1983). In the former case, the church 
itself, like a university one might say, functions as the vehicle through which the 
genetic material of authority is passed on: Yves Congar (1967: 242) tells us thatthe 
early fathers ‘thought of the Church asa propagation starting fromasingleseed’;in 
the latter, the teachings of Jesus are transmitted via the apostles to believers, 
providing a ‘unity of mission’ anda source of doctrinal identification (MacDonald, 
1987: 53-4). And in both cases, the concern with lineage and legitimation is vital, as 
it is in Matthew 1:1-16 and Luke 3:23-38 which place Jesus in direct line to the 
throne of David, part of the scriptural requirements of being the Messiah 
(Bossman, 1987; cf. Baigent, Leigh and Lincoln, 1986: 39—46). 

This can be no more than speculation, of course. It is notoriously easy to 
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compare ideas; far more difficult to establish causal links between them, though 
the circulation of myth may not actually function according to causal principles. 
We do not know. Still, this conjecture does help explain that peculiar quality of 
deference that sociologists so often bring to their discussion of their founders, 
and which leads even the most empirically-minded of them to speak of those 
‘revered’ ‘founding fathers of sociology’ who have ‘begotten a science’ 
(Goldthorpe, 1979: 16). Our conjectural genealogy is also consistent with the 
claim, first enunciated by Vico, that ‘all major verbal structures have descended 
historically from poetic and mythological ones’ (Frye, 1992 [1990]: xii; cf. 82). 
Or, moving closer to a disciplinary matrix, one might consider the remarks of 
Pau] Bouissac (1976) on the development of modern semiotics: 


The migration of models from one domain to another in which they were not 
previously considered relevant seems far more apt to account for changes in the 
mapping of knowledge than the progressive and largely repetitive deepening of a 
philosophical tradition, even though the innovators tend usually to join a posteriori 
tradition through terminological and conceptual adjustments. One can mention, 
for instance, Propp's reliance on botanical taxonomy for the reframing of an object 
of study which was already enmeshed in a scholarly tradition, or Levi-Strauss's 
massive importation of models from structural linguistics (especially phonology) 
into the domain of cultural anthropology. (Bouissac, 1976:381; also Bouissac, 
19902, 1990b, 1990c) 


One should also note that the expression ‘founding fathers’, which in its 
pluralization appears to be in tension with monogenesis, is rendered compatible 
with it when theorists speak, as they often do, of a founding or classical 
‘generation’ (for instance, the ‘generation of the 1890s’ (Stuart Hughes, 1974 
[1959]: 32, сЁ. 287), ‘tradition’ (Mills, 1959:22-4), or, of ‘a single, basically 
integrated, if fragmentary, theoretical movement’ (Parsons, 1968, vol. 1:x); or 
when they seek to link the founders’ efforts to an overarching ‘logic’, ‘deep 
structure’, or ‘world view’. For in these instances, the principle of monogenesis 
has simply become lodged, essentialized, in another collective actor or 
abstraction. In any case, the expression ‘founding fathers’ has not stopped 
sociologists regularly adopting a serial view of founding in which one person 
assumes priority in the lineage. Hence the disputes about who, exactly, the first 
real sociologist was. Predictably, this dispute is another example of aporia — of 
chronic undecidability, of a problem that permits no clear resolution — because 
there are no stable criteria to adjudicate competing claims. Jennifer Lehmann 
(1991: 164) is thus plainly mistaken when she says that ‘Durkheim is universally 
recognized as the “father” of sociology.’ On the contrary, everything turns on 
one’s definition of what sociology is, and on what one considers fundamental to 
it. So, for instance, while according to Therborn (1976: 156), Adam Ferguson is 
demonstrably part of sociology’s ‘pre-history’, for Macrae (1979 [1969]:27), 
Ferguson ‘was the first real sociologist’; indeed: 


What is certain is that sociology began with Ferguson. He realized its essential 
nature and from this realization developed propositions new in kind and novel 
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above all in their systematic inter-relationships. (Macrae: 35; cf Swingewood, 1970; 
Camic, 1982) 


Or, one might consider Thompson’s defence of Comte as founder (1976: 3-8; cf. 
Simpson, 1969: v) versus Gouldner's celebration — incongruent when we 
consider his previous critique of conventional views of authorship — of 
Saint-Simon ‘who was not only father of positivist sociology but of utopian 
socialism’ (1980:378; cf. Gouldner, 1959:viii-x). Durkheim, incidentally, 
offered support for both interpretations when he maintained that while 
Saint-Simon ‘was the first to have a really clear conception of what sociology had 
to be and its necessity, strictly speaking, he did not create a sociology’ since he 
subordinated scientific abstraction to practical, immediate concerns (Durkheim, 
1959 [1928]: 108). This distinguished Saint-Simon from Comte, who was more 
willing than his colleague to invest effort in theoretical abstraction, confident that 
for a science to be effective it must first be sure of its general presuppositions; 
Comte’s orientation helps explain why he was the ‘greatest’ of the ‘founders of 
the new science’ (Durkheim and Fauconnet, 1982 [1903]:176). Yet even this 
qualification fails to capture the mercurial complexity of Durkheim’s views. As 
Lukes (1973: 278) points out, Durkheim’s assessment of the origins of sociology 
changed markedly throughout his professional life: 


In 1886 [Durkheim] had written of sociology’s always having existed in a ‘latent 
and diffuse’ form and of the ‘simplistic’ conceptions of Rousseau and the classical 
economists that the state is artificially conjoined to society, rather than emanating 
from it. Two years later, in his inaugural lecture, he summed up his account of the 
history of sociology by observing that the subject had been ‘born with the 
economists, established with Comte, consolidated with Spencer, delimited with 
Schäffle and led to specialize with the German economists and jurists’. In 1892 he 
wrote that it was ‘Montesquieu who first laid down the fundamental principles of 
social science. . .’ 


And so on. Moreover, the attempt to establish a lineage for sociology, and 
particularly the attempt to locate the pre-eminent founder or founders of the 
discipline, is not only aporitic — a consequence of one's (often shifting) standpoint 
on what is considered constitutive of sociological inquiry; that search is also 
frequently accompanied by ‘metaphorical incongruity: the architechtonic and 
biological imagery, instead of illuminating the process of intellectual innovation, 
constantly serves to obscure it. This onceled Merton (1968: 2, n. 2)to observe that: 


The nomination of Comte or Marx or St. Simon or many others for zhe status of tbe 
father of sociology is partly a matter of opinion and partly the result of an 
unexamined assumption about how new disciplines emerge and crystallize. It 
remains an opinion because there are no generally acknowledged criteria for having 
fathered a science; the unexamined assumption is that there is typically one father 
for each science, after the biological metaphor. In fact the history of science suggests 
that polygenesis is the rule. (Original emphasis) 


Despite this qualification, Merton himself continued to use the expression 
"founding father/s’ without visible reluctance (e.g. 1968:28, 30, 34, 35), as have 
countless others since. 
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In this chapter, and the one preceding, we have sought to clarify the various 
meanings that the terms ‘founder’ and ‘founding father’ assume in sociological 
discussion. We began by distinguishing between founders of discourse and of 
institutions, and between founders who deliberately and self-consciously 
attempted to construct sociological institutions, and those who were appropri- 
ated by the discipline retrospectively. We went on to suggest that the most 
common usage of the term founder, to refer to a discursive icon, is implausible on 
a number of counts, particularly in conflating an author’s work with the 
discourse around it. We also cautioned against an enticing, but flawed, analogy 
between founders of states and founders of academic disciplines — though we 
readily agreed that the founder concept has a pronounced political dimension: it 
lends itself well to the legitimation of an academic, or some other, project. 
Following an extended analysis of institutional ‘founding’ — we focused on the 
Année sociologique — designed to show the collective, collaborative and 
negotiated nature of the innovation process, we turned, finally, to explain why 
the founders concept itself is so apparently persuasive. Part of the answer, we 
suggested, lay in the linguistic notation of the term ‘founding’ itself. As a 
performative, it implies that discourse can be established through, or endowed 
by, the action of a founding figure. But that response of ours only begged a 
further question. Why has such a performative been so attractive a figure in the 
narrative of sociology? We think the answer to this puzzle can be found in the 
myth of monogenesis (and of lineage), deeply rooted in occidental culture, and 
whose influence has been deeply felt in religion, politics, and social science alike. 
Sociology, typically regarded as the social science of modernity par excellence, 
the child of Enlightenment secularism and empiricism, the great debunker of 
tradition, has been far more influenced by religious ideas than is often 
appreciated. 


The Utility, Rhetoric and 


Interpretation of Classic Texts 


ne feature above all others distinguishes the notion of classics from that of 

founders, and it is evident in casual speech. Founders invariably refers to 
persons — individuals who are deemed to be the coping stones of distinctive social 
theories, theoretical traditions, or even entire disciplines, religions or states. 
Classics, on the other hand, directs our attention, first and foremost, to certain 
exemplary texts. It is true that that this is not always the case. Where the term 
‘classic’ is preceded by the definite article, as in the edited collection The Future of 
the Sociological Classics (Rhea, 1981), it is generally a clear signal that the classics 
whose future is being pondered are sociology’s great figures or ‘masters’ (Rhea, 
1981: xi). Similarly, it is not uncommon to read of ‘sociology’s classical founders’ 
(Alexander, 1983b: xvii). In these cases, person and text have been conflated and 
for an understandable reason: typically, a text will have a determinate author 
with a name and an identifiable biography. 

Typically, but not always. We know little, for instance, about the people 
who actually composed (and revised and censored) the five books of the Hebrew 
Bible which Jews call the Torah (Bloom and Rosenberg, 1990: 4-5; McKenzie, 
1965; 653—7). Lacking the names of the authors, schools or editors responsible 
for the formation of these texts, Biblical scholars have had to resort to 
abbreviations such as J or E or P or D to identify their constituent strands. 
Equally, it is far from certain whether an individual called ‘Homer’ actually 
existed. Even if he did exist, the Шаа and the Odyssey could not have been his 
unique creation. Composed in a pre-scribal culture, these epics could survive 
only through recitation; and recitation over long periods of time itself depends 
not just on memory, but on a host of devices which combine and recombine 
themes integral or germane to the story. In other words “The text exists only in 
performance and necessarily varies. “Homer” is thus the property of a 
collectivity of specialist reciter-composers’ (Hirst and Woolley, 1982:34, 
drawing on Lord, 1960). 

So texts can be ‘classics’, it would appear, without entailing a demonstrable 
relationship to definite persons who can be posited as their source. And the term 
‘classics’ is even more heterogeneous than this. One of its inflections is the idea of 
venerability — for instance in regard to the classical age of Graeco-Roman 
antiquity and the great luminaries such as Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Virgil, 
which that epoch produced. On the other hand, while an instant classic is a 
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logical impossibility — historical perspective, even if from the standpoint of a 
generation later, is required to distinguish the great from the sensational — the 
expression ‘modern classic’ is not necessarily an oxymoron. For here classic can 
be understood to refer not to a book which has stood the test of time, but rather 
one by which a time or an era itself is measured: a modern text is considered a 
‘classic’ (the hyperbole of publishers aside) in virtue of qualities which are seen by 
a literate and influential public as particularly important — qualities such as 
aesthetic daring, social significance, outstanding, prescient reflection on our 
current condition, prospects or past. Another connotation of classic is respect 
and deference. Classics, the Oxford English Dictionary informs us, drawing on 
seventeenth-century usage, refers to products ‘of the first class, or the highest 
rank or importance’. But then again the idea of the classic can also provoke 
rebellion and acrimony — as in the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
incendiary dispute between proponents of classicism and romanticism in the 
visual arts and in poetry; or as in those versions of contemporary cultural 
criticism which speak derisively of the classics,. or the ‘canon’, as the defunct 
artifacts of DWM, the Dead White Males of western culture— or, closer to home, 
perhaps the likes of Durkheim, Weber and Marx? 

‘Classics’, thus, is a multidimensional term (for other connotations see 
Kermode, 1975; and the — very sociological — essay by T.S. Eliot, 1945). Because 
of that, it might appear a particularly troublesome one to explicate. Certainly, 
there is little straightforward about it. Yet our discussion of the idea of a classic is 
graced by one advantage that was palpably absent in our analysis of founders: 
sociologists have themselves produced a substantial body of literature specifi- 
cally devoted to examining the nature of classicality. Broadly speaking this 
literature falls into two parts. The first approach to the classics consists of the 
hundreds of exegeses purporting to show what they actually said. This is the stuff 
of the main textbooks on the classical authors, of varying sophistication, 
originality and discursive purpose. The second approach, on which we 
concentrate below, represents the major trend in current sociology’s approach to 
classic texts: here, though exegesis remains important, the emphasis has shifted to 
determining not just what the classical texts say, but what they are, what they do, 
how they are best to be understood, and how they came to be recognized as 
worthy of classical status. Specifically, current discussion focuses on a range of 
overlapping issues relating to: 


. the definition of sociological classicality; | 

‚ the functions classics perform for the discipline of sociology; 

. the rhetorical and aesthetic properties that classic texts share; 

. the question of how they are best comprehended (here we refer to the debate 
between those who stress the historical specificity of the classics, and those 
who suggest that an ‘underlying continuity between the sociological past and 
present’ can be discerned which, in at least some senses, unites ‘classics and 
contemporaries’ [Seidman, 1985: 13]); 
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5. the processes of reception through which certain works and authors acquire 
classical value. 


In this chapter we focus on items (1) to (4), and leave ‘reception’ to the chapter 
that follows. 


A Definition of Classic Texts 


Most of the writers who have sought to determine what classic texts are have 
proceeded from the bias that classic texts are great and dynamic ones — rather than 
the fossilized deposits of an antediluvian culture. It follows that most definitions 
of a sociological ‘classic’ entail a set of stipulations which seek to establish, in 
varying degrees of precision, in what this greatness consists. Let us begin our 
inquiry by quoting, and then expanding upon, the definition of a classic by an 
author whose own analyses of the classical tradition in sociology represent, in 
terms of rigour and commitment, a major contribution to the discipline in their 
own right. 


Classics are earlier works of human exploration which are given a privileged status 
vis-a-vis contemporary explorations in the same field. The concept of privileged 
status means that contemporary practitioners of the discipline in question believe 
that they can learn as much about their field through understanding this earlier 
work as they can from the work of their own contemporaries. To be accorded such 
a privileged status, moreover, implies that in the day-to-day work of the average 
practitioner, this deference is accorded without prior demonstration; it is accepted 
as a matter of course that, as a classic, this work establishes fundamental criteria in 
the particular field. It is because of this privileged position that exegesis and 
reinterpretation of classics — within or without a historical context — become 
conspicuous currents in various disciplines, for what is perceived to be the ‘true 
meaning’ of a classical work has broad repercussions. (Alexander, 1989: 9) 


Alexander goes on to argue that classics have a centrality in a discipline like 
sociology (like the other social sciences, but perhaps more chronically so) 
because the sociological field is inherently discursive. That is, sociology proceeds 
primarily through argument and reasoning rather than through prediction or 
attempts at verification/falsification; and through argument and reasoning which 
are conducted at a greater level of generality and speculation than normally takes 
place in the natural sciences. This is not because sociology is intrinsically more 
metaphysical than the natural sciences: all sciences have an a priori basis, i.e. they 
rest on theoretical commitments (definitions, concepts, ways of seeing and 
feeling) and exemplary practices, which lend order to, and render coherent and 
intelligible, the facts of experience. Rather it is because the natural sciences have 
typically been more successful in being able to bracket out of sustained inquiry 
the nature of their presuppositions, and concentrate instead on ‘questions of 
operationalization and technique’ (Alexander, 1989: 18). At root, this ability 
reflects the capacity of significant numbers of natural scientists to agree broadly, 
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at least for sustained periods of time, about the presuppositions which inform 
their practice. This degree of accord is itself predicated in large measure on the 
nature of the empirical referents of the natural sciences — material objects and 
organisms in principle indifferent to, and autonomous from, the human mind 
that appropriates them. 

In sociology, on the other hand, the object of analysis and the means of 
analysis both involve some reference, at some point, to states of mind (of 
observer and observed), while description and evaluation are interdependent. 
The very choice of a term — anomie, alienation, fetishism, modernization, 
rationalization — implies some normative assessment of what it is supposed to 
denote. In other words, practice in the social sciences is marked by the enduring 
conceptual disagreements (cognitive, political, ethical) that characterize the 
wider society that sociologists are seeking to explain and are recursively caught 
up in. Under these conditions, sociological attempts at quantification have 
limited purchase, often ‘disguising or promoting particular points of view’ 
(Alexander, 1989: 20). Sociology lacks the common, bridging language typically 
found in the natural sciences (the periodic table in chemistry, zoological 
taxonomy, etc.); its partial substitute can be found in the discursive stature, and 
pivotal place, of classic texts and their authors in the discipline as a whole. On 
Alexander’s account, then, ‘the very conditions which make discourse so 
prominent also make the classics central’ (Alexander, 1989: 27). 

In short, ‘classics’ are those texts which have assumed an exalted position 
within sociology as sterling examples of sociological discourse and as vital points 
of reference for the discipline as a whole. Just why and how this is so is the subject 
of the next section, where we will be concerned with the classics’ contribution to 
the field of sociology as it is practised and thought about today. 


Classics in Common? The Uses of Classical Theory and the 
Discipline of Sociology 


To speak of the ‘discipline’ of sociology is to recognize that over the course of the 
twentieth century sociological perspectives have become increasingly embedded 
in academic organizations. Sociology today depends on, and is mediated by, a 
series of institutions — university departments, professional associations, journals 
— which jointly organize, and loosely officiate over, how its practices are to be 
conducted. Other indices which help us measure the degree to which a discursive 
activity has become academically institutionalized include: formal criteria 
governing the hiring, promotion, pay — in short, the career — of individuals 
credentially qualified and chartered to teach the intellectual activity in question; 
the existence of regular funding mechanisms (university budgets, research grants, 
etc.) to finance its specialized teaching and research practices; facilities which 
offer students the option to ‘major’ in the subject, and pursue research in it at the 
graduate level; arrangements which allow for the publication of information 
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aimed at a dual audience of fellow professionals and the interested lay public (see 
the excellent discussion in Shils, 1982 [1970]:279-84). So what uses do the 
classics have for the discipline of sociology so defined? 

To begin with, a classic ‘reduces complexity. It is a symbol which condenses 
— “stands for” — a range of diverse general commitments’ (Alexander, 1989: 27). 
In turn, this condensation effect offers some standardization in an increasingly 
specialized and bewilderingly multiform discipline. It allows a sociologist the 
option to speak to his or her colleagues in a general way through familiar 
concepts found in the classic texts (anomie, rationalization, charisma, superstruc- 
ture, etc.). It gives a sociologist through ‘ceremonial citation . . . a conventional 
means of identifying membership within a particular field and simultaneously 
signalling at the onset of the article the particular orientation ané direction of the 
research’ (Adatto and Cole, 1981:149). And it also affords the convenient 
expedient of being able to argue for a set of ‘generalized commitments ... 
without the necessity for making the criteria for their adjudication explicit. Since 
such criteria are very difficult to formulate, and vitually impossible to gain 
agreement upon, this concretizing function of the classics is very important’: 


Rather than having to define-equilibrium and the nature of systems, one can argue 
about Parsons . . . about whether his theory (whatever that may precisely be) сап 
actually explain conflict in the real world. (Alexander, 1989: 28) 


Second, classics are important because they embody the various social logics 
that comprise the discipline’s theoretical substructure. Let us call this second 
function logical mediation. What we are referring to here is the contention that 
the fundamental significance of the classics resides in their capacity to represent 
‘paradigmatic’ (Sherman, 1974), ‘presuppositional’ (Alexander, 1982a) or logico- 
strategic (Johnson et al., 1984) choices and theoretical dilemmas, which any social 
theory, classical or modern, has to engage with at some level of abstraction. 
Johnson et al. put the matter as follows: 


While it is true that sociological theorising is, at present, characterized by its 
diversity, we will argue that an underlying order can, nevertheless, be detected; it 
has a structure. This structure is not the outcome of a consensus among sociologists 
about what the nature of social reality is; or about the ways in which our knowledge 
of the social is constituted. Rather, this underlying order derives from the fact that 
all sociologists have to pose certain fundamental questions, the answers to which 
are a precondition for any sociological investigation. (J ohnson et al., 1984: 12, 
emphasis in the original) 


Most evidently, they argue, any social inquiry is pressed to answer the 
ontological question, ‘What is the nature of social reality?’, and the epistemologi- 
cal question, ‘How is social reality known?’ The search for answers to these 
questions has generated four logical possibilities. In regard to the ontological 
question, these are the positions of materialism and idealism; in regard to the 
epistemological question, these are the positions of nominalism and realism. The 
importance of the classics lies in their crystallization of logical strategies which 
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are permutations of the possibilities mentioried above. A similar kind of 
logic-based approach is found in Alexander's four-volume Theoretical Logic in 
Sociology (1982a, 1982b, 1983a, 1983b; also 1987: 1—21) where, for instance, 
Marx and Durkheim are depicted as the quintessential representatives of 
‘sociological materialism’ and ‘sociological idealism’ respectively. 

However, Johnson and colleagues’ argument is emphatically not that the 
classics can be exhaustively subsumed under any one theoretical strategy, only 
that their work displays a ‘strategic bias’ in favour of one set of presuppositions 
rather than another. Moroever, strategic resolutions are mobile and artful rather 
than monolithic in the sense that they are ‘the product of the field of tensions that 
operates across the axes’ of the ontological and epistemological positions 
described above, such that: 


Each of the strategies is then a dialogue, a mediative process which attempts to cope 
with the persistent sociological paradoxes that are generated by the alternative 
solutions: between fact and theory, freedom and determinism, structure and action, 
meaning and conditions, and so on . . . [T]he field of tensions and their associated 
dilemmas [аге]... generated by the recognition that alternative strategies maké 

. valid claims which need to be taken into account, as well as the fact that each 
strategy is confronted by its own internal probléms which undermine its capacity 
to construct a stable position in its own terms. (Johnson et al., 1984: 22-3) 


Consider in this context Marx's 'substantialism'. Marx was a substantialist, 
according to Johnson and colleagues, inasmuch as he sought to demonstrate and 
enlarge on two presuppositional claims: the ontological ‘materialist’ claim that 
social reality is a stratified and structured domain of relations between people and 
things chiefly characterized by the ways human beings produce their livelihood 
and exploit the labour power of others; and the epistemological ‘realist’ claim 
that this social reality can be objectively grasped in thought by revealing the 
hidden causal mechanisms which themselves give rise to events and experiences 
of the phenomenal world. The ‘tension’ that emerges within this strategy 
concerns a problem of validation. How are we to know that we have grasped 
something that is hidden from direct observation? Might not the posited causal 
mechanism be no more than a figment of the investigator’s imagination? ‘Where 
the problem remains unresolved there is a tendency for the materialist view of 
reality to become increasingly subordinated’ to an idealist conception of 
knowledge; that is to say, the material world effectively exists only in our 
theories of it’ (Johnson et al., 1984: 118). 

To sum up: the use-value of classics lies in their embodiment of strategies 
and creative tensions endemic to sociology moré generally. 

Third, classics offer standards of excellence or ‘touchstones’ (Stinchcombe, 
1982: 2) for neophytes and established sociologists alike, models of exemplary 
practice (Mills, 1959: 120-3, 129-31; Zeitlin, 1987: xii). These standards have to 
do not with any particular method or concept that the classics developed, but 
with their habit of asking the ‘big questions’ (Berger, 1992a: 12), of articulating 
fundamental ‘problems’ or ‘ideas’ (Levine, 1981:64; Stinchcombe, 1982:3; 
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Merton, 1968 [1957, 1949]: 36), their employment of the comparative method, 
‘their singular and continuing contribution to the science of society’ in virtue of 
their outstanding powers of empathy, description, and evaluation (Alexander, 
1989: 29—33). Classics thus potentially offer sociology a prophylactic against 
*parochialism, triviality, rationalism and ideology’ (Berger, 1992a: 16; also 
Levine, 1981:63—4). From such a perspective, the classic authors avoided 
rationalism through understanding the difference between an empirical science 
like sociology which must of necessity be rationally oriented, and the empirical 
world sociology studies, whose agents are frequently guided by non-instrumen- 
tally rational motives and sentiments (Berger, 19922: 17). In addition, writers 
such as Simmel and Weber were ‘unideological’ in their sociological research in 
the specific sense of appreciating the contrasting logics governing social science 
and solidarity politics. For in the case of the latter, social research and inquiry is 
ancillary and subordinate to a political agenda which has already been decided in 
advance. Solidarity politics — incarnated in the role of the advocate — essentially 
adopts the role of propagandist; difficult facts are played down to minimimize 
splits within the constituency ‘represented’, and to encourage public credibility. 
Sociological research, on the other hand, is paradigmatically sceptical and 
interrogative. It is guided by the questions: Why do people do x and not y? What 
are the conditions under which their activity takes place, and with what likely or 
unintended consequences? It is not guided by the question: What should I do to 
promote this particular group's interests? 

There is another sense too in which the ‘classic authors’ and the sociological 
texts they produced provide a model for subsequent generations. This is the 
fourth major use to which such work lends itself. Classic texts provide a 
discipline with a master heuristic, with vital perspectives and methods which 
facilitate the actual social research process. At its most basic, classic texts provide 
‘toolkits’ (Coser: 1981) of concepts which may help orient social inquiry and 
enhance its application. Moreover, these texts are sufficiently rich as to reward 
numerous re-readings since ‘you can never exhaust their meaning and their 
significance for your work ina single reading. If you go back to them, you always 
find something new you did not understand before’ (Parsons, 1981: 189-90, 
emphasis in the original). And yet there is more at stake than the richness of the 
texts: 


For part of what is communicated by the printed page changes as the result of an 
interaction between the dead author and the live reader. Just as the Song of Songs is 
different when it is read at age 17 and at age 70, so Weber’s Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft or Durkheim’s Suicide or Simmel’s Soziologie differ when they are read 
at various times. For, just as new knowledge has a retroactive effect in helping us to 
recognize anticipations and adumbrations in earlier work, so changes in current 
sociological knowledge, problems and foci of attention enable us to find new ideas 
in a work we had read before. (Merton, 1968: 27, emphasis in the original) 


Fifth, classics are an important source of authorial legitimation (Adatto and 
Cole, 1981: 149-51). In other words reference to the classics becomes important 
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“ог purely strategic and instrumental reasons. It is in the immediate self-interest 
of every ambitious social scientist and every rising school to be legitimated 
vis-a-vis the classical founders. Even if no genuine concern for the classics exist, 
they still must be criticized, reread or rediscovered if the discipline's normative 
criteria for evaluation are to be challenged anew’ (Alexander, 1989: 29; cf. 38-44). 

Finally, classics offer sociologists a sense of historical continuity with their 
past, a linkage to their ‘traditions’. Reference to the classics provides sociologists 
with a simple way of locating their work within the broader stream of social 
theory. The classics also allow sociologists to view themselves as participants in a 
project larger than their immediate area of study. To place oneself within the 
tradition of ‘Marxism’, for example, means not only to employ a Marxian 
conceptualization of society and to align oneself against an economic status quo, 
but to become (at least ostensibly) part of the ongoing political project associated 
with Marx's writings. And even where allegiance to a particular project is not 
involved, the classics give the sociologist an anchor in the past, an assurance that 
he or she has a scholarly heritage from which to draw both ideas and inspiration. 

Classic texts, then, have a number of functions for the discipline of 
sociology. But will they continue to do so? This is a harder question to answer 
unequivocally than it once was, and not just because of the growing dispute 
surrounding the utility and relevance of the sociological ‘canon’; we shall be 
examining aspects of this controversy in Chapter 6. More immediately pertinent 
is the argument that changes in sociology’s institutional structure have already 
produced ‘a discipline in name only, whose members have fewer common 
ancestors than they did twenty years ago, fewer common concepts, less to talk 
about and less language to talk about it with’ (Becker and Rau, 1992: 70). Becker 
and Rau are talking principally about sociology in the United States; but since the 
institutionalization of the discipline has nowhere else been more extensive, the 
US experience is particularly instructive. For this reason, as well as because 
Becker and Rau have formulated starkly and in prose what many other people 
are feeling, it is worth pausing to explore what they say. 

The last two decades, Becker and Rau point out, have witnessed a growth of 
specialisms quite different from the era of specialization that preceded it. During 
that latter era, roughly from the end of the Second World War to the late 1960s, a 
number of specialties emerged, such as demography, criminology, marriage and 
the family, and with them arose organizations whose aim was to promote 
scholarly interest in these endeavours and to encourage cross-disciplinary 
cooperation. Nonetheless, the majority of these specialties ‘were still closely tied 
intellectually to a core of sociological thinking. When sociologists wrote about 
art or science or religion or stratification, they referred to a common body of 
ancestral materials, the works of Durkheim, Max Weber, Robert E. Park, 
George Herbert Mead and (later) Karl Marx’ (Becker and Rau, 1992: 69). During 
the last 20 years or so, in contrast, not only have sociological specialisms 
vigorously multiplied; they have also assumed an increasingly remote relation- 
ship to sociology more generally, a subject of which specialist practitioners know 
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little and care about just as much. A ‘common disciplinary core’ is thus becoming 
ever more a thing of the past, and the profession of being a ‘sociologist’ is more 
likely now to be a mere flag of convenience than a valued vocational marker. 
Conversely, ‘the organization of intellectual work now rewards inter-disciplin- 
ary rather than intra-disciplinary border crossing’, so that sociologists tend ‘to 
invest their effort in work in disciplines with concerns that overlap theirs’ 
(Becker and Rau, 1992: 70). In consequence, sociologists of science, for example, 
find more to talk about with historians and philosophers than they do with the 
bulk of other sociologists; just as sociologists of culture have more in common 
with literary critics and humanists, than they do, say, with sociologists of 
deviance or stratification. 

On Becker and Rau’s account, this growing organizational differentiation of 
sociology, and its accompanying theoretical fragmentation, mean that sociology 
has become a label for what is in fact a largely dispersed body of activities. What 
gives sociology the modicum of coherence and unity it vestigially retains is not 
the presence of any overarching body of ideas to which its members subscribe, so 
much as the departmental obligations sociologists are minimally required to dis- 
charge: their ‘joint responsibility to provide an undergraduate program for 
majors, service courses for majors in other fields, and in research training centers, 
a graduate program’ (Becker and Rau, 1992:71). The implication that we draw 
from this analysis is that discussion about the ‘uses’ of the classics should be more 
circumspect than it often is. And such caution is necessary because much of the 
literature that deals with classics is referring to a discipline that no longer exists in 
the form that that literature supposes it to do. For instance, attempts at ‘theoreti- 
cal synthesis’, via the classic texts, will be largely beside the point if ‘sociology’ 
has frozen organizationally into various subcompartments: such efforts will be 
futile not because they are not in some sense ‘needed’ for purposes of disciplinary 
credibility (this is arguable), but because no amount of theoretical labour can put 
back together what has been institutionally ripped apart (this, we contend, is un- 
deniable). Similarly, those of us who value the classical tradition need to consider 
the possibility that appeal to its uses may become more an elegy to past times and 
standards than a credible rallying point for disciplinary coherence. 

So far we have sought to outline some of the functions the classics are 
characteristically said to perform for the discipline of sociology. In the next 
section, we continue our description of what classics ‘do’ by examining a slim, 
but growing, body of research concerned with the properties of classic discourse. 
This research envisages classic texts as a kind of rhetorical accomplishment. It 
asks: what are the linguistic, stylistic and aesthetic qualities of classic texts which 
lend them their persuasive and unusual powers? 


Rhetoric in the Classical Tradition 


Of all the social sciences, sociology is particularly notorious for its use of 
repellant and redundant language. So to speak of sociology as a rhetorical or 
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literary form, of a sociological ‘poetic’, is immediately to invite hoots of derision 
from many quarters. Nonetheless, in recent years, a heightened interest has 
become discernible in the formal properties of sociological texts. This interest 
starts from the banality that sociology is, among other things, a textual activity: 
sociological perspectives, methods, arguments and facts are enshrined and 
encoded in books and articles. How is this writing ‘put together’? What 
properties does it possess, and what figurative strategies and techniques (‘tropes’) 
are employed by an author to convince the reader of the force and validity of an 
argument? 

It was Friedrich Nietzsche who first and most provocatively raised these 
sorts of questions, though principally in the context of philosophy rather than 
sociology (for his damning judgement on the latter, see Nietzsche, 1968 
[1889]: 91). His critique of Socratic dialectics sought to demonstrate that the 
dialectical method, far from avoiding rhetorical tropes, was itself an especially 
effective, if dissimulated, form of rhetoric — designed to cudgel and humiliate its 
opponents, the Sophists and their supporters; into intellectual submission. Its 
claim to Truth was a rhetorical trick, a linguistic fiction, as all claims to Truth are. 
A triumphant discourse is one that mobilizes its ‘army of metaphors, metonyms 
and anthropomorphisms' (Nietzsche, 1954 [1873]: 46-7) to-best effect, and is able 
thereby to make its preferred and partisan ideas ("logic") attractive, edifying, 
obvious, compelling. In the words of a modern philosopher much influenced by 
Nietzsche’s analysis: ‘It is pictures rather than propositions, metaphors rather 
than statements, which determine most of our philosophical convictions’. 
Accordingly, without ‘the notion of the mind as mirror, the notion of knowledge 
as accuracy of representation would not have suggested itself". And without 'this 
latter notion, the strategy common to Descartes and Kant — getting more 
accurate representations by inspecting, repairing, and polishing the mirror, so to 
speak — would not have made sense’ (Rorty, 1979: 12). 

With the advent of postmodernism in sociology, Nietzsche's reputation is 
on the rise. Foucault's work, too, and that of deconstructionists like Derrida and 
de Man have also served to amplify his iconoclastic voice. Even so, the surge of 
interest in the structure of sociological texts has not for the most part been 
Nietzschean in character. Far more important have been the influence of 
ethnomethodology and speech-act theory. Both perspectives have prompted 
sociologists to view textuality as an ‘accomplishment’, a rhetorical performance, 
governed by ‘rules’ which are as amenable to scientific study as any other social 
activity is. Writers may be no more conscious of the conventions and figures of 
speech they use to get their effects than readers conscious of why a particular text, 
or set of texts, has convinced or moved them or failed to do so. To study the 
relationship between sociologists and their audience, and the art of persuasion 
and reception it involves, is to be concerned with what has come to be known as 
the ‘poetics of sociology’ (R.H. Brown, 1990a and 1990b; Atkinson, 1990; 
Baker, 1990; see also Peters, 1990; Anderson, 1978.) 

The relevance of this kind of analysis to the classical tradition of any 
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discipline is clear. Classical texts must perform some kind of work which sets 
them apart from the ordinary, or even the ‘interesting’ (Davis, 1971). For 
instance, in the case of the anthropological classics, Clifford Geertz has argued 
that: 


The ability of anthropologists to get us to take what they say seriously has less to do 
with either a factual look or an air of conceptual elegance than it has with their 
capacity to convince us that what they say is a result of their having actually 
penetrated (or, if you prefer, been penetrated by) another form of life, of having, 
one way or another, truly ‘been there’. And that, persuading us that this offstage 
miracle has occurred, is where the writing comes in. (Geertz, 1988: 4) 
Moreover, anthropological writers of the stature of Lévi-Strauss, Evans- 
Pritchard, Malinowski and Ruth Benedict have not only been able, with supreme 
mastery, to convince their public that they have ‘been there’ (among the Zande, 
the Melanesians, etc.), but that ‘had we been there we should have seen what they 
saw, felt what they felt, concluded what they concluded’ (Geertz, 1988: 16). 
Equally, great anthropological writing must do this in a way which amounts to 
more than ‘mere’ travel-writing or journalism; it must present its findings in a 
manner consistent with academic conventions: ‘It is Being Here, a scholar among 
scholars, that gets your anthropology read. . . published, reviewed, cited, taught’ 
(Geertz, 1988: 130). 

What, then, of classic sociological writing? The most ambitious attempt so 
far to decode it has been offered by Murray S. Davis (1986; but see also Davis, 
1971; Overington, 1981, 1977; Jameson, 1973) whose level of analysis is a social 
theory, considered as a whole, as distinct from any of the particular texts that 
compose it. The theories he considers are those of Marx, Durkheim, Weber, 
Simmel and Freud. Davis argues that for a social theory to be deemed classic, its 
truth is less important than its ability to seduce. And since seduction is in good 
measure mediated by and performed through language, we need to pay special 
attention to the linguistic techniques that enable this allurement to proceed and 
succeed. This is where rhetoric comes in: 


Rhetoricians have observed that this persuasion occurs especially at certain places in 
the exposition called ‘commonplaces’ . . . well-known (today: ‘clichéd’) abstract 
distinctions where most people clearly prefer one alternative to the other (e.g. the 
good is preferable to the bad.) The arguer tries to convince his audience that his 
position fits their preferred alternative . .. Commonplaces are forks іп the road 
where the arguer uses various rhetorical techniques (‘tropes’) to turn his audience 
one way or the other . . . What this aspect of rhetoric can contribute to our new 
mode of investigating social theories is not that most people prefer опе alternative 
to another but that they have common concerns, common places in their cognitive 
charts where alternative conceptualizations are possible. (Davis, 1986: 286) 


What can fruitfully be explored, then, is how ‘each “classic” social theorist 
“turned” his audience at the same points in their mental maps, even though each 
turned them in different directions’ (Davis, 1986:287). Davis then offers an 
account of just how this happens, suggesting that the ‘rhetorical programme’ of 
Marx et al. spoke to a number of ‘primary’ audience concerns in an essentially 
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similar way. First, each of the classical social theorists pointed to the emergence 
of some ‘fundamental factor’, that is.some unique social force or structure 
(capitalism, the division of labour, instrumental rationality, etc.) which was both 
the source of modern society’s distinctiveness, and the cause of its malaise. By so 
doing, they managed both sharply to clarify their audience’s more diffuse sense 
of living in new and disturbing times, and distil into one principal concept the 
‘factor’ responsible for the problem. Second, each of the classical theorists 
dramatized the uniqueness of this crisis-ridden modernity by contrasting it with 
‘previous or other societies unaffected’ (Davis, 1986: 298) by the ‘fundamental 
factor’ posited as the root cause of the rot. 

The effectiveness of thé rhetorical programme of the classics, according to 
Davis, is predicated on its ability to grip the attention of the audience to which it 
is directed. The theory must therefore formulate a problem, and: speak to a 
concern, which is of vital importance to the constituency concerned. And one 
‘would be hard pressed to come up with something more highly prized in 
Western society than the psychological integrity of the individual’ (Davis, 
1986: 290). Hence, and this is the third feature of the classical programme, each 
theory stages a confrontation between the relevant fundamental social factor on 
the one hand, and its dehumanizing impact on the individual on the other. So in 
the case of Durkheim, the unsynchronized character of the modern division of 
labour undermines the essential need of human beings to live an ordered and 
morally bounded life by creating normative dislocation — anomie. Equally, and 
fourth, each ‘classical social theorist shows how their fundamental factor not 
only undermines the individual’s integrity but also saps the society’s vitality’ 
(Davis, 1986: 290). Fifth, and finally, the classical social theory must provide not 
simply a vivid and urgent description of the crisis, and an explanation for it. The 
theory must also posit ‘an agency to challenge the fundamental factor or at least 
mitigate its harmful effects’ (Davis, 1986: 293). Thus, for Weber the ‘iron cage’ of 
rationalization could only be countered by charismatic leaders, whose activity 
would, at least momentarily, flood the social world with unforeseen possibilities. 

To the objection that the above programme is a gross simplification and 
parody of what are in fact complex and ambiguous theories, Davis is in complete 
agreement. What he questions is the importance of such an objection: it may 
technically be true but it is phenomenologically and pragmatically naive. Davis 
reminds us that the audience of classical social theory consists of two basic 
categories of people: social theory specialists — devoted to the excavation of 
deeper layers of the theory and to the illumination of esoteria — and sociologists 
whose main interests lie elsewhere: i.e. ‘generalists’ working in mostly empirical 
areas of research. Increasingly, the knowledge of the specialists and the 
generalists diverges in regard to the classical tradition; the former see the latter as 
being out of date or misinformed; the latter, with other things to do, will largely 
vacate the discursive field. Further, the profusion of specialist interpretations of 
classical social theory is likely to be more confusing than enlightening for the 
generalist whose typical response will be to stabilize his or her sense of the 
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classics by recalling their ‘central connection’. ‘Reducing each classical social 
theory to the effects of a fundamental factor, therefore, will facilitate the 
generalist’s ability to grasp the essence of the theory by a single handle, an easily 
remembered central principle around which to derive and organize each of its 
major concepts’ (Davis, 1986: 295). Conversely, a theory that does not allow this 
simplification may well tantalize or intrigue the specialist but will usually be 
ignored by the generalist as obscurantist and ‘not worth the effort’ required to 
understand it. For a social theory to be ‘classic’ it must appeal to, and make sense 
to, both audiences. Finally, it must also be sufficiently ambiguous to allow 
creative appropriations of it: 


Had each classical social theorist expounded his social theory as single-mindedly as 

[have tried to do, we might not regard him today as ‘classical’. Ambiguity in social 

science is not the embarrassment Kuhn finds it in natural science — rather it is crucial 

to the social theorist’s appeal. An ambiguous theory can appeal to different — even 

hostile — divisions of its audience, allowing each subgroup to interpret the theory in 

congenial, if mutually incompatible, ways. (Davis, 1986: 295—6) 
Is Davis’s attempt to decode the rhetorical structure of the sociological classics as 
a totality plausible? Critics are likely to counter that the projects and styles of the 
authors he considers are simply too diverse for his kind of thematic paralleling to 
be convincing: but these critics may well be the very theory specialists whose 
response Davis has already anticipated. In any case he is surely right in principle 
to be concerned with the dynamics of audience reception (we return to this point 
in the next chapter) as he is to be concerned with the textual strategies authors 
employ — and this involves figurative language, literary allusion, aesthetic 
sensibility, and rhetorical play — to persuade their readers. It is not difficult to 
think of some more applications of the poetics of sociology. Durkheim’s writing, 
for instance, was ‘both polemical and highly metaphorical’ (Lukes, 1973: 34), and 
the metaphors he employed were less a matter of cosmetic adornment than a 
means by which Durkheim sought to gain respectability for his arguments. 


In The Division of Labour it was the organic analogy which predominated; 
subsequently, he was increasingly attracted — far more than any of his interpreters 
have realized — by the language of ‘collective forces’ and ‘social currents’ and, in 
general, the analogy of thermodynamics and electricity. Suicide is full of such 
language. (Lukes, 1973: 35) 
Simmel’s literary manner — essayistic, fluid, ‘impressionistic’, forever seeking to 
capture nuance and the socially ethereal — was very different, as his contemporary 
Durkheim once disapprovingly noted (Durkheim, 1979 [1900-1]: 328). Weber’s 
writing is dissimilar again, though sharing both Simmel’s and Durkheim’s 
penchant for conceptual juxtapostion (see Parsons, 1963: xxix, п. 11; Jameson, 
1973). And like Marx and Simmel, Weber had a great appreciation for literature, 
particularly the work of Goethe out of which he fashioned his great ‘demon’ 
motif (Albrow, 1990: 66-8; Scaff, 1989: 67—72; Sica, 1985; Prawer, 1976). Weber, 
it is true, was fully capable of composing prodigious quantities of undigestible 
prose: his Critique of Stammler (1977 [1907]) is a good example of the genre. Yet 
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his work is also full of arresting images — ‘the cold skeleton hands of rational 
orders’ (Weber, 1948c [1915]:347) — scary sudden declamations: ‘Gegen 
Ungeziefer sind eben “große” Taten nicht zu verrichten’ (‘One cannot achieve 
“great” deeds against vermin’) (1989 [1906]: 676) — and passages of great lyrical 


poignancy: 


It is true that the path of human destiny cannot but appall him who surveys a 
section of it. But he will do well to keep his small personal commentaries to himself, 
as one does at the sight of the sea or of majestic mountains, unless he knows himself 
to be called and gifted to give them expression in artistic or prophetic form. In most 
other cases the voluminous talk about intuition does nothing but conceal a lack of 
perspective toward the object, which merits the same judgment as a similar lack of 
perspective toward men. (Weber, 1930 [1920]: 29) 


Even the ‘Conceptual Exposition’ that opens Part I of Economy and Society, a 
soporific for the uninitiated, can have an austere, sparse beauty for those who 
have studied its architecture closely; while Weber’s essays — most notably, The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904-5), Bourgeois Democracy in 
Russia (1906), the Intermediate Reflections (1915), Science as a Vocation (1917), 
Politics as a Vocation (1919) — typically deploy a stock of narrative devices whose 
combination contrives to have a particularly forceful impact on the attentive (and 
this does not necessarily mean sympathetic) reader. These devices include: 
Weber’s tendency to shift illuminatingly between empirical microscope and 
historical-philosophical telephoto lens; and conclusions of great dramatic power 
and judgement, made all the more climactic by the painstaking attention to detail 
that has preceded them: for without the scrupulousness, Weber’s pronounce- 
ments would seem merely opinionated, while without the judgement, the 
concern with minutiae would seem somewhat pointless. Finally, there is the 
aesthetic pathos in Weber’s work which is famously his own: the tension 
generated by his attempts at intellectual and emotional discipline. For on the one 
hand, Weber demanded Sachlichkeit (matter-of-factness), composed, respon- 
sible judgement on and about the state of the world. Yet, on the other hand, this 
matter-of-factness resonated with the conviction that only such a stance could do 
justice to the terrible complexity in which human life, and every important 
decision that emanates from it, hangs suspended. Weber’s Sachlichkeit had thus 
nothing in common with complacency or indifference; though its tone was 
frequently harsh, sometimes brutal and unpleasantly dogmatic, it never 
degenerated into cynicism or empty power politics. 


Understanding Classic Texts 
Up to this point we have been concerned to offer a definition of classic texts 


within sociology, and to examine some of the attributes — functional, rhetorical — 
that they are said typically to possess. But much of this begs an obvious question. 
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How can we be sure that we have understood these works, what the authors that 
produced them really meant in the statements and theories they formulated to 
describe, explain and appraise the social processes that so concerned them? 
Clearly, we must assume that we do have some answer to this question or 
otherwise the countless exegeses on the classics, and the inducement to read 
them, would be quite bizarre. Yet in fairly recent times it is precisely the nature of 
our understanding of the classics that has become the subject of a spirited debate 
between two camps that, with a fair bit of simplification, are often referred to as 
‘historicist’ and ‘presentist’. This és a simplification both because the camps are by 
no means monolithic and because the standards of sophistication that have 
episodically refreshed this debate have resulted in a genuine dialogue between the 
disputants. Accordingly, the parties concerned have tended to develop and revise 
their positions, rather than rubbish their opponents and dig in. 

In this section we seek to describe the stakes of this controversy. Since it was 
in good measure provoked by the historicists — they provoked iz by challenging 
the reigning orthodoxy on classical texts and their interpretation — we 
concentrate on the nature of their critique, the objections that have met it, and the 
ground the historicists have felt bound to concede as a consequence of these 
objections. 


Presentism 

The label ‘presentism’, as used in this debate, refers to an orientation to the classic 
texts which emphasizes their continuing and covenantal importance to contem- 
porary social and political thought. This importance is deemed to lie in the 
outstanding contribution they made to the clarification of themes or preoccu- 
pations which are themselves emblematic of (at least) western culture, particu- 
larly in its ‘modern’ phase. A presentist approach to the classic texts, additionally, 
is one which tends to assume that the authors responsible for their production 
recognized these themes and issues as especially salient, sought to formulate 
convincing answers to them, and did so in ways of such enduring significance and 
authority that they represent nothing less than the jewels in the crown of the 
sociological imagination. Because of this achievement, it is perfectly legitimate to 
interpret classic texts from our own current vantage points (thus ‘presentism’). 
We will be wise, certainly, to recognize the specific circumstances which 
prompted the classic authors’ arguments, and which, correlatively, may help 
explain the partial solutions they came up with. But in the last analysis their 
historical location is less important than the commonality they share with us, 
their latest generation of readers, in virtue of the fundamental questions they 
raised concerning the modern western tradition or, even more grandly, social life 
as a whole. So it might be contended, for instance, that Marx and Weber are 
especially notable because of their contribution to the ‘conflict viewpoint’, a 
perspective which ‘has emerged over and over again wherever there have.been 
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politically astute observers’, and which stretches from at least the time of the 
Greek historian Thucydides (c. 460-400 BC) to the likes of modern writers like 
Ralf Dahrendorf, Gerhard Lenski, and Randall Collins (Collins, 1985: 48). Orit 
might be said that constitutive of sociology as a unique social science is the 
existence of ‘unit-ideas’ of sufficient generality, continuity, distinctiveness and 
perspective such that they 


. . аге as visible and as directive of intellectual effort today as they were when the 
works of Tocqueville, Weber, Durkheim, and Simmel made these ideas the | 
foundation stones of modern sociology. We live, and we should not forget it, in a 
late phase of the classical age of sociology. Strip from present-day sociology the 
perspectives and frameworks provided by men like Weber and Durkheim, and 
little would be left but lifeless heaps of data and stray hypotheses. (Nisbet, 1966: 5) 


Robert Nisbet argues that the ‘unit-ideas’ which epitomize the nucleus of the 
sociological tradition, the categorical and coherent framework in which 
imagination and experience are fused, are the ‘linked antitheses’ of ‘community— 
society, authority-power, status-class, sacred-secular, alienation—progress’ 
(Nisbet, 1966: 7). It follows that to study the classics is to study their momentous 
contribution to these antitheses, considered as archetypical of the sociological 
enterprise more generally, and as relevant to our own time as they were to theirs. 
Presentists may disagree in their estimation of what it is, precisely, that gives 
sociology its coherence. What presentists broadly share, nonetheless and in sum, 
is a commitment to the view that the sociological classics epitomize a set of 
problems and dilemmas definitive of the discipline; for this reason they can be 
studied as if they were, in a very real sense, contemporaneous works. This is what 
Alan Dawe was affirming when, in his own version of presentism, he argued that 
the key quality that gives the likes of Marx, Weber and Durkheim their enduring 
vitality 
. - is the continuing relevance of their concerns to our experience. When Weber 
speaks to us of his bureaucratic nightmare of a world, he is also speaking to us of our 
world. So, too, is Marx speaking to us of our world when he speaks of his world of 
alienation and dehumanization; and Durkheim, speaking of his and our worlds of 
anomie. Through the creative power of their thought and work, they reveal the 


historical and human continuity which makes their experience representative of 
ours. (Dawe, 1978:366, original emphasis) 


The ‘Historicist’ Critique and Alternative 

Around the middle of the 1970s, an intellectual current in sociology began to 
gather momentum which was deeply critical of aspects of the presentist 
orthodoxy. Strongly influenced by earlier developments in the history of science, 
anthropology, but especially the history of political thought (respectively and 
notably Thomas Kuhn, 1962; G.W. Stocking, 1965; Quentin Skinner, 1970, 
1972, 1974, 1978), a growing number of sociologists began to consider a very 
different approach to the history of sociology in general, and to its classic texts 
more especially, than had prevailed hitherto (for major contributions see Collini, 
1978, 1979, 1991; Lepenies, 1981a, 1988 [1985], and the convenient collection in 
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Lepenies, 1981b; Nye, 1983; Kuklick, 1980a, 1980b; Hawthorn, 1976, 1979; 
Giddens, 1977 [1972]; Peel, 1971; Coser, 1971; but particularly Robert Alun 
Jones, 1974, 1977, 1981a, 1981b, 1983a, 1983b, 1984; 1985; 1986a; 1986b; and 
Charles Camic, 1979, 1981, 1982, 1986, 1987, 1989, 1992). 

The counter-approach to presentism has come to be known as ‘historicism’ 
(a term that itself has enjoyed a very chequered history: e.g. contrast Antoni, 
1962 [1940] with Popper, 1961 [1957]). Sociologists offering historicist-oriented 
analyses frequently diverge in substantive and epistemological respects. Their 
projects and agendas are quite varied so that before listing and relating the chief 
principles associated with ‘historicism’, as we shall do in a moment, a cautionary 
note should initially be sounded. Not every thinker mentioned to exemplify one 
or more of these principles, in what follows, would give all of them unqualified 
assent, or give them the same emphasis (see, for example, Jones, 1981a and 
Camic, 1981). Even so there is sufficient ‘family resemblance’ in these principles 
to be confident that the following description is not a gross caricature of the 
lineaments of the historicist persuasion. 

Most fundamentally, historicists criticize what they consider to be the bla- 
tant anachronism and conceptual befuddlement which plagues much of the dis- 
course on the sociological classics. Historicists claim that not only is the 
presentist approach guilty of projecting on to the past questions and problems 
inappropriate to it; but that as a result presentism also encourages a naively conti- 
nuist attitude to that past. This may not be a ‘Whiggish’ attitude, one that sees 
present achievements as the progressive, triumphant culmination of previous 
thought, since many presentist writers clearly have a far higher opinion of classi- 
cal acumen than they do of the pedestrian contributions of the vast bulk of their 
peers. But in writing of ‘unit-ideas’ and the like, permission is granted to think of 
the past in terms which, from the standpoint of the historian, look very much like 
the conflation of contemporay preoccupations with ones that historical inquiry 
reveals to have been quite different. More positively, writers who have con- 
tributed to the historicist argument insist that statements about sociology’s past 
should be guided by a sensibility to the thought-world and institutional matrices 
of the period under investigation. Just how this is to be done will become clear in 
a moment, but it is important at this point to note what historicists do not deny, 
before going on to say more specifically what they wish to affirm. i 

To begin with, historicists do not suggest that we can study the sociological 
past without an orientation from the present, but this is a very different matter to 
confusing the past with the present. Obviously, historicists are happy to 
acknowledge, both our interest and our topic are given to us from where we are 
currently situated, the questions and problems we in a specific culture and epoch 
believe to be worthy of investigation (Jones, 1977:284). Nor do historicists 
imperialistically insist that an historical approach to classic texts, for instance, is 
the only and exclusive orientation that it is legitimate for sociologists to pursue 
(Jones, 1984: 70). As sociologists we can quite properly seek to abstract from the 
classics the ‘master heuristic’ we mentioned earlier. But this is only legitimate so 
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long as we are aware that this is what we are doing; that we are conscious that 
these are our contemporary abstractions, employed for our purposes, and that 
such abstractions and purposes cannot be assumed to be the ones of the classics; 
at the very least this must be demonstrated, not supposed, and such a 
demonstration would itself require an historical investigation. Finally, his- 
toricists are not sympathetic to a vulgar contextualist view which envisages 
classic texts and the projects they enshrine as principally an emanation of their 
time. For instance, Parsons's The Structure of Social Action might be ‘explained’ 
as a consequence of the author’s Congregationalist, middle-class upbringing in 
collision with the strife of the Great Depression years. For historicists this will 
not do: first, because that kind of contextualism is pitched at such a high level of 
generality as to be unable to explain the peculiar features of the texts it examines — 
for instance, why Parsons framed the sociology, and the kind of sociology, that 
he did, as distinct from some other activity he might have performed consistent 
with his background experiences (Camic, 1989:40-1); and second, and ironi- 
cally, because vulgar contextualism is itself unhistorical. For the point of an 
historical analysis of texts is not to reduce the latter to their conditions, to see 
these texts as the cipher of or epiphenomena of background circumstances, 
economic and social forces, ‘influences’ impinging on the author, and to which 
the author is subject. Rather, it is to recover the intentions that animated the text 
in question, and to understand these intentions within the extant ‘universe of 
problems and assumptions’ (Camic, 1982:165), which constituted the material 
and conceptual resources on which the author of the texts drew — or chose not to 
draw. So ‘instead of treating the context as the determinant of complex ideas, it is 
now employed as the ultimate framework for deciding what meanings, in a 
society of that kind, it might in principle have been possible for (e.g.) Durkheim 
to have intended to communicate’ (Jones, 1977: 297). 

To be more specific, then, an historicist approach is guided by the following 
principles: 

First, and most evidently, it attempts to apply an historical method to the 
texts of sociology’s past, to understand them in their own terms and in their own 
right: in short, to work out what the authors intended doing in writing these texts 
— what questions they were posing, what audiences they were writing for, what 
interventions they sought to make. So envisaged, classic texts can be seen as 
consisting of what J.L. Austin called ‘illocutionary acts’, that is ‘utterances which 
have a certain (conventional) force’ (Austin, 1971 [1962, 1955]: 109). As social 
actions, they can best be rendered historically intelligible by ‘focus{ing] on the 
conventions governing the treatment of issues or theories with which the text is 
concerned’ (Jones, 1977:297); and by studying the contemporaries of the classic 
author and with whom he (or she) was in dialogue. A classic author’s 
contemporaries and the conventions of his or her time, then, form the chief locus 
of interpretation for historicist analysis. ; 

Second, an historicist like Jones wants to grant a classic author — -his example 


is Durkheim — 
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‘privileged access’ to his own intentions – that is, he cannot be said to have meant or 
done something if he could not, at least in principle, have accepted the statement as 
an accurate account of what he was saying or doing... In other words, our 
statements about Durkheim must fall within and make use of the range of 
descriptions which he could have applied to what he was doing; if, on the contrary, 
our statements are dependent on descriptive and classificatory criteria not available 
to Durkheim, it is difficult to see how they can be statements about Durkheim at all. 
(Jones, 1977: 288; the first two emphases are ours; their significance will become 
apparent when we turn to consider objections to Jones’s position.) 


Third, historicists are particularly wary of progressivist and cumulationist 
views of sociology’s development. They are suspicious on political and 
ontological grounds. On the one hand, such views encourage a perspective in 
which ‘the history of sociology is merely quarried to provide spurious pedigrees 
for current claimants to sociological legitimacy’ (Peel, 1971: ix). On the other, 
cumulationism involves an error in which a natural science perspective on theory 
development is falsely extrapolated to the social sciences. This extrapolation is 
false because natural sciences like physics or astronomy presuppose (and 
demonstrate) the existence of intransitive (independent-of-thought) objects or 
forces, material things possessed of their own tendential causal powers. Progress 
and theory-cumulation in these sciences is possible, then, as a series of ever closer 
approximations to the objects being examined and ever deeper scrutiny of the 
mechanisms which constitute them. Now the nature of this approximation and 
scrutiny is, of course, a matter of great contention in the philosophy of science. 
But both ‘realist’ accounts of science (advanced by writers like Roy Bhaskar, 
1975, 1989a [1979], 1989b) and ‘conventionalist’ ones (like those of Kuhn, 1962) 
are agreed, nonetheless, that ‘each revolution in science represents an absolute 
improvement over its predecessors in its explanatory and predictive power’ 
(Peel, 1971: 263). 

With sociology, conversely, the subject matter of its inquiries — social 
relations unfolding in time and space — ‘is not an unchanging stuff, as the basic 
constituents of physical nature are, and so its development cannot be a growing, 
overall unidirectional approximation to it, nor can it be a process of simple 
cumulation’ (Peel, 1971 : 263). Of course, sociology has experienced a number of 
advances in its own history as a social science: [а] large number of topics. . . are 
simply better understood than before’, and there is ‘cumulation too in the variety 
and subtlety of the methods available to sociologists’ (Peel, 1971: 264). In spite of 
this, however, it remains true that 


... each new emerging social context, іп all its uniqueness, enlarges sociology's 
subject and provides not only a new subject-matter but new occasions for 
theorizing. So there is an important sense in which Marx and Dahrendorf, Spencer 
and Parsons, Weber and Bendix are neither competitors nor associates in 
theory-building. Very often the theories of the classical sociologists are neither true 
nor false in the light of the purposes which have led из to theorize; because they are 
in large measure the attempts to grapple with a different reality, the answers to 
different problems, the upshot of different purposes. Many ‘refutations’ of Marx or 
Weber are not properly such at all, but the discovery that their theories do not fit 
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twentieth-century stratification or certain types of modern organization. (Peel, 
1971: 264, emphasis in the original) 

Fourth, the process of historical inquiry reveals that the history of social 
thought contains within it a series of ‘lapsed alternatives’ (Camic, 1986: 1041-3), 
that is concepts, theories or arguments which were eclipsed less because they 
proved cognitively inadequate per se but because they fell victim to cultural 
pressures to discard or marginalize them. An example of a lapsed alternative is the 
concept of ‘habit’. In his richly documented study of this concept — broadly 
denoting in its social manifestation ‘a more or less self-actuating disposition or 
tendency to engage in a previously adopted or acquired form of action’ — Charles 
Camic (1986: 1044) shows how its demotion in sociology was intrinsically 
bound up with attempts to promote the fledgeling discipline as an autonomous 
subject in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Hence, although the 
idea of habit was an important one for both Weber and Durkheim’s substantive 
studies in sociology, they felt compelled to downplay it (Weber) or jettison it 
(Durkheim) in their programmatic statements concerning the discipline’s status 
as a social science. Why? Because the concept of habit had increasingly become 
colonized by one of sociology’s chief rivals, the heavily scientistic and 
behaviouristic ‘new psychology’ movement, to refer to ‘an essentially biophysio- 
logical phenomenon’ (Camic, 1986: 1067). As a result, the social scientific usage 
of this concept gradually fell into disuse as sociologists of many orientations 
believed that it was better to cede this concept to psychology than to risk 
muddying sociology’s independent programme by defending or resuscitating it. 

A fifth and final historicist principle can be drawn from the above 
comments: namely that the very concentration on the classics, and on their most 
prominent concepts, is itself a form of presentism which constricts historical 
understanding. For one thing: ‘{t]o take sociological classics as the starting point 
for the investigation of sociology’s past is to accept present definitions of what 
past works and authors it is legitimate to examine. Such a strategy, even when 
leading to the rejection of presentist interpretations of Durkheim, still directs one 
to Durkheim, rather than, say, Plato or the utilitarians’ (Camic, 1979: 518; cf. 
543—6). Moreover, to then compound this bias by focusing on ‘the issues that are 
in the foreground of their writings . . . rather than on the themes, concepts and 
ideas that remain largely in the background [is to provide] a severely truncated 
picture of social theories past’ (Camic, 1986: 1042). To remedy this situation, 
historians of sociology are enjoined to identify the ‘ramifying ideas in the 
background? of the classical writers (Camic, 1986: 1043). 


Objections to Historicism 

The historicist critique of presentism has not had everything its own way. On the 
contrary, it was itself immediately greeted by a barrage of objections, some of 
which clearly struck home and prodded historicists in the direction of revision. 
Some problems immediately suggest themselves. A relatively small one is that the 
contrast between the natural and the social worlds invoked by some historicists is 
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overstated. Most evidently, the ‘unchanging stuff’ of nature to which Peel alludes 
(the passage is also quoted approvingly by Jones, 1983b: 456), and on which 
cumulation in the natural sciences is supposedly predicated, is in reality 
immensely permeable to human design and abuse. Indeed, our scientific 
understanding of the natural world has come about largely as a result of our 
ability to manipulate parts of that world: the dissection of living and dead 
organisms, the isolation of chemical elements, the splitting of atoms. The 
experimental method in the natural sciences is based not on the passive 
observation of ‘unchanging stuff but on an active process of intervention, of 
controlled change within parameters designed by human beings. Furthermore, 
changes induced by human beings can be permanent and, as we are becoming 
increasingly aware, potentially catastrophic. While such permanent alterations of 
the natural world are nothing new (consider the results of genetic manipulation 
through selective breeding in both agriculture and animal husbandry, or of the 
diversion of waterways for irrigation), in the late twentieth century we are faced 
with a growing litany of ills brought to our attention by environmentalists and 
scientists, from ozone depletion to deforestation to the dumping of toxic waste, 
as well as dire predictions concerning such human interventions as genetic 
engineering. Such phenomena indicate the unstable, changing character of the 
natural world as well as of the social. Still, all this might be admitted while 
nonetheless appearing quite peripheral to the core of the historicist case. 

More damagingly, Stephen Turner (1983) has argued tha: it is dubious to 
assume that the classic authors’ contemporaries were the sole or main audience to 
which they were directing their arguments. If Turner’s objection is sustained, a 
retrieval of the conventions of the time will do limited interpretive work for us. For 
as wellas the possibility existing that an author might write with posterity in mind, 
believing that history, not his contemporaries, will vindicate him, there is also the 
likelihood that the classic authors were ‘deal[ing] with questions that are part of a 
larger dispute’: namely, with the wider tradition of western philosophy itself: 


For example, although relatively few of the writers in modern sociology have 
anything to say about the technical problems of applying the notion of causal law to 
human action, those that do, including Weber and Durkheim, deal with a standard 
set of issues and examples, such as the nature of ‘deliberation’ before action, a 
problem made famous by Aristotle and dealt with by Hobbes, and strive to avoid 


the difficulties Hobbes gets into. (Turner, 1983: 277) 


Moreover, while this tradition loomed large in the minds of classic authors, 
coordinating or at least giving some measure of continuity to their arguments, the 
same cannot always be said of the conventions of the day. And this observation 


... is directly relevant to the history of sociology, since mid-nineteenth century 
social thought is a good example of what might better be described as an 
agglomeration of mutually regarding viewpoints rather than a dispute or debate 
governed by common conventions. Thus Marx, Saint-Simon, Donoso Cortés and 
Mill have something to say about the core problems of the day and all wish to givea 
more general account of the nature of modern social life and its development,-But 


^, 
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there are neither conventions nor a common substantive policy concern that 
anchors their ‘debate’. Not only do they talk past one another, but each justifies this 
talking past one another on the highest philosophical grounds: each, indeed, argues 
for a different exclusively valid philosophical or theological framework in which 
the problems are to be discussed. (Turner, 1983: 276-7) 


Consider more closely, too, the manner in which historicists are prone to 
deal with the key question of intentionality. It will be recalled that a salient 
principle of the case advanced by Jones (point two above) concerned a classic 
author’s ‘privileged access’ to his or her intentions: ‘that is, he cannot be said to 
have meant or done something if Ре could not, at least in principle, have accepted 
the statement as an accurate account of what he was saying or doing’ (Jones, 
1977: 288, emphasis added). A close look at this statement rapidly reveals what is 
wrong with it. To begin with, ‘meaning’ something and ‘doing’ something are 
related but distinct activities. This is clear from such everyday phenomena as our 
tendency to hurt people’s feelings, be arrogant, complacent, etc. without 
meaning to do or be so. In addition, a significant portion of what we were 
actually-and complexly doing at one time in our life, as opposed to what we 
thought we were simply doing, becomes evident only with the passage of time. 
This realization comes not as a consequence of hindsight superimposing factors 
that never existed in reality (this of course can happen), but as a result of distance 
and perspective allowing us to see factors affecting us which at that time we did 
not see affecting us. The implications of the foregoing are that classical theorists 
may not have been aware of many aspects of what they were doing; or only came 
to be aware of them after they produced the classic theory in question. 

More technically, there is something nominalist and empiricist about a 
conception of intentionality which grants an author sovereign control over his or 
her statements. Not only are human beings subject to a number of emotional and 
psychological forces of which they may understand little, which may influence 
their intentions (aims and objectives), and which outsiders (friends, gurus, 
psychologists, etc.) can help them understand; their statements are also 
constituted by ‘rules of genre’ (see Alexander, 1989:56), composition and 
metaphor which lie latent in the text and opaque to view. Furthermore, modern 
debates about the nature of science, for instance, may give us insight into features 
of classic texts which were there (e.g. certain background assumptions), but went 
unacknowledged by their authors. So, for Seidman (1985: 15), ‘it is not necessary 
that a classical sociologist acknowledge or describe his or her work as addressing 
epistemological, presuppositional or ideological topics for us to justify inter- 
preting their texts along these dimensions as these claims and arguments are part 
of the structure and meaning of a text’ (cf. Seidman, 1983). 

It was in response to criticisms like these that Jones (1985) shifted ground in a 
later paper. In this revised argument, it is now acceptable in principle to use terms 
or concepts that the classic author failed to use to describe his actions (cf. also the 
important discussion of Ste. Croix, 1981:35, 69-80; also Collini, 1991: 27-35). 
What remains erroneous and historically anachronistic is to ascribe intentions to 
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that author which that author could not possibly have had because the contextual 
basis for those intentions was absent. So to say of Marx that he was part of the 
‘Enlightenment project’ is arguably a valid statement, though it is not one that 
Marx himself would likely have employed. After all, he subjected much of that 
‘project’ to a searching critique. To say, on the other hand, that Marx developed 
this project as an antidote to existentialist philosophies would be arrant nonsense 
to the degree one could show that existentialism only became available in western 
culture some years after Marx died. To ascribe such phoney intentions to Marx 
would be evidence of our having misunderstood him. What then, on this revised 
account, does understanding entail? And how does this affect the question of 
‘privileged access’? Drawing on W.G. Runciman's analysis (1983), and continu- 
ing his focus on the example of Durkheim, Jones now suggests that ‘understand- 
ing’ Durkheim’s works 


. . . presupposes at least three, analytically separable forms of knowledge: 

(1) an accurate report of what Durkheim did in those works (primary understand- 
ing); (2) a valid explanation of why Durkheim did it (secondary understanding); 
and (3) an authentic description of what it was like for Durkheim to do it (tertiary 
understanding). Finally . . . both sociologists and historians continually provide 
evaluations of whether (and in what sense) it was good or bad for Durkheim to have 
done it. (Jones, 1985: 17, emphasis in original) 

What Jones then suggests is that the author’s privileged access to his own 
works and their meaning ‘applies only to primary understanding, or “re- 
portage”’ (Jones, 1985: 17) — but even there only with a number of provisos to be 
mentioned in a moment. Regarding (2) Jones acknowledges that Durkheim’s 
reasons for his own action, his explanation of it, could be governed by ‘motives’ 
of which he was unconscious or only partly conscious. Regarding (3), Jones 
concedes that Durkheim’s description of his action, while being more or less 
‘accurate’, may lack ‘authenticity’: that is, the precision of Durkheim’s descrip- 
tions may cover only a small range of his experiences and may also be framed in 
terms which exaggerate, misemphasize, etc., certain aspects of them. So on this 
count, too, ‘privileged access’ is not applicable. Nor is it for Durkheim’s evalu- 
ations of what he did: whether what Durkheim achieved was ‘good or bad’ is a 
matter for the modern scientific community to decide, and this is typically done 
by testing his achievement against the canons of empirical fruitfulness, logical 
rigour etc. accepted by that community. So we return to (1): accurate reportage 
in which privileged access, Jones argues, can be sustained — but only partially and 
at a price. For in order to sustain its plausibility, Jones must continue to emaciate 
dramatically its content, and by a double strategy. In the first place, what an agent 
‘does’ is now to be distinguished from an agent’s ‘actions’, i.e. what he or she 
intended to do, and it is only the latter which falls under the rubric of privileged 
access. In the second place, Jones also admits that agents 


... may be mistaken about their own action: for the successful performance of a 
particular social action (let's call it x) presupposes, not only the intentions consti- 
tutive of doing x, but also those physical and social conditions essential to x-ing. 
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Where an agent mistakenly perceives these conditions as present when they are not, 
even the most sincere and determined effort to x cannot yield the performance of 
that action. (Jones, 1985: 17—18, original emphasis) 


Jones concludes that accurate reportage ‘requires close attention not only to 
the intentions and beliefs of the actor, but also to the social context of the act, and 
both may be extremely ambiguous’ (Jones, 1985:18; see also Jones, 1986b: 
156-8). 

Jones’s reformulation of his earlier historicist claims was a heartening 
example of a writer willing to respond to criticism rather than dodge it. More 
than this, by his original provocation Jones put the onus on presentist colleagues 
to defend their position, and some of these defences were far more credible than 
others. It is true that the concept of understanding we are left with from this 
debate is far less substantial than Jones might have originally thought. But it is 
just as true, in fact glaringly obvious, that the intentions of an author, to the 
extent we are able to uncover them, offer us one key to understanding the 
formation and trajectory of his or her texts. Similarly, if the conventions of the 
time are not necessarily the exclusive locus of texts, they are one locus of them 

‘and, as such, call out for consideration. More generally, the historicist injunction 
of writers like Camic to examine the overlooked ‘ramifying ideas in the 
background’ (Camic, 1986: 1043) of classics texts is helpful in expanding our 
range of questions and deepening our understanding of intellectual development. 
And none of this is necessarily incompatible with the argument of a trenchant 
critic of historicism like Turner that in ‘the classical sociological works there is 
both the invention of new language and a great sharpening of language, such that 
the author’s meaning can only be properly seen in his own usage, which is to say 
in the structure of his own argument’ (Turner, 1983: 285; cf. 280). Sophisticated 
historicists would be happy to agree with this point. Their claim has not only 
been that classic writers follow or engage with the conventions of their day but 
also that they depart from them. Conventionality, in the latter case, becomes a 
means of calibrating the degree or nature of that divergence. 


Conclusion 


Preceding sections of this chapter have made it appear that the classics continue 
to be highly valued in sociology. Our use of Alexander’s definition of classic texts 
stressed their privileged status. Their positive functions were rehearsed. The 
ways to study them — presentist or historicist— assumed that they were worth the 
effort of study. But this is a misleading picture as it stands. For the classics of 
sociology are today coming under increasing attack from various quarters, as 
indeed is the very notion of ‘classicality’. According to a number of critics in 
sociology and outside it, classic texts epitomize all that is wrong with the 
‘western’ intellectual tradition. Preoccupation with classic works, they allege, 
amounts to the veneration of texts long made redundant by history. Worse, the 
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privileged position of such texts is elitist, marginalizing the knowledge and 
‘lived-experience’ of subordinate groups, for instance of minorities and women. 
We shall be addressing aspects of this critique in Chapter 6. But in order to 
contextualize our response to it we must first seek to discern how classics derive 
their privileged status, how a certain body of texts comes to be particularly highly 
valued. In the next chapter, we argue that classicality is the product of a 
multifaceted historical process, involving factors both internal and external to the 
texts in question. In the process, we draw on a growing body of literature that 
deals specifically with these issues, and which constitutes yet another trend in 
classic research. 


Classicality: Criteria and Reception 


D previous chapter sought to examine, among other things, the growing 
historical sensibility that informs current sociology's treatment of the classics. 
In this chapter we summarize and augment another body of literature which is 
also highly historical in orientation. Essentially, it deals with two related 
questions: how did the specific body of texts which we today call ‘classic’ come 
to be recognized as such? And, further, why did some texts achieve that status 
while others did not? To find answers, we must look at classicality not merely as 
afunction of particular works but as an ongoing process, a dialectic of definition, 
evaluation and redefinition of what is ‘classic’. 

We begin with some of our own observations on what classicality, in the 
context of sociological theory, seems minimally to imply. We then show why the 
attempt to produce a check-list of classical attributes invariably runs into 
problems that are probably insoluble. Finally, we turn to look at what current 
sociology has to say about the reception of classic texts; and from that literature 
we draw out an analytical framework which, we contend, helps us chart the 
trajectory and synchrony of the classic formation process. 


The Stratification of Classic Texts 


A striking feature of what are conventionally viewed as sociological classic texts 
is their modernity. Contrasted with the longevity achieved by their counterparts 
in philosophy or political theory, the sociological ‘classics’ are, in temporal 
terms, mere parvenus (as, indeed, is the discipline itself), Even so, the works of 
Marx, Weber, Durkheim and Simmel and others are not usually hailed as 
‘modern’ classics by sociologists; they are thought of as simply ‘classics’, period. 
If the term ‘modern classic’ is bandied around at all by members of the discipline 
it might be reserved for such works as Harold Garfinkel’s Studies in 
Ethnomethodology (1967), Jürgen Habermas’s Knowledge and Human Interests 
(1971 [1968]) or many other texts one could mention. Significantly, though, the 
mention of any one of these texts as ‘classics’ will invite immediate dissent from 
many quarters. Hence it will be said that Habermas’s Knowledge and Human 
Interests may be a classic for ‘critical theory’ but not, say, for sociology ‘as a 
whole’ or, at least, not for many sociological ‘schools’ (rational choice theory, 
symbolic interactionism, structural functionalism, etc.). In contrast one can 
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predict that these same sceptics would probably concur with the statement that 
Max Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism [1904-5], or 
Emile Durkheim’s The Division of Labour in Society [1893] are sociological 
classics, even though these works may be utterly marginal to their particular 
areas of specialization or theoretical commitments. This suggests, intuitively, 
that the classics of the dead have something about them which sets them apart 
from the ‘classics’ of the living — an intuition echoed recently by Peter Berger. 
Reflecting on the 25th anniversary of his and Thomas Luckmann’s The Social 
Construction of Reality (1971 [1966]), Berger remarked ironically that while the 
book’s description as a ‘classic’ was gratifying, ‘there is a disturbing downside. 
The author of a “classic” (even a minor one) is commonly assumed to be deceased 
or soon to be so, which is a condition to which I do not as yet aspire’ (1992b: 1). 

So what is it about the likes of Durkheim et al. which particularly commends 
them to the classic stable? This something cannot be intellectual merit per se, for 
many people who do not believe Durkheim’s Division to be a particularly good 
(persuasive, methodologically sound, empirically fruitful) book would still 
accord it the honour of being a sociological classic. We suggest, rather, that a 
propitious, though not necessary, condition for the ascent of a text to classicality 
is deadness itself: that is, the expiry, or at the least the silence, of the author who 
has produced it. This is important for a number of reasons, some less obvious 
than others. When authors are alive, they are not only competitors in the 
marketplace of ideas and prestige, thus helping to fan all sorts of personal 
antipathies and rivalries which may stymie the kind of corporate recognition 
their creations would otherwise enjoy; their work is also too contemporary for 
their peers to know whether what they are saying is classically worthy — or just 
topical or interesting or provocative. As Donald Levine (1981: 61) has observed: 


Like a mountain range, the makers of the sociological tradition become more 
imposing the farther back we stand from them. Dimly sensed as a collectivist 
mystic, Durkheim later flashed into view as a peak of analytic discipline. Max 
Weber, long a misguided economic historian, only slowly emerged as an 
overarching intellectual summit. Amorphous Simmel eventually came into focus as 
a genial source of streams of rigorous propositions. . . . 


Moreover, writers who are still alive and productive exert a constant destabilizing 
force on their own oeuvre, and this is not conducive to the acceptance of their 
work as classic either. A classic text, it would seem, must be the collective 
property of the community that uses it. It must allow multiple readings and 
articulations. When an author is dead — or at least silent — there is ample scope for 
doing what one likes with his or her work; even the most outrageous of 
interpretations cannot be refuted by a dead author. When that author is living, 
and vocal, on the other hand, he or she is likely to hinder this process of piratical 
appropriation and dispersion by insisting on what their work ‘is really about’ — 
through such means as interviews, prefaces or addenda to new editions of their 
books, ‘replies to critics’ that normally cap anthologies devoted to their ideas. To 
be sure, this will rarely satisfy the audience to whom it is addressed, for the 
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simple reason that any work permits a number of divergent readings. But the 
author’s apodictic and proprietorial voice will have the effect of deterring 
collective appropriation, just as his or her subsequent output will inject a 
volatility into the corpus as a whole. Both aspects will impede the elevation of 
their texts to a standing which the majority of sociologists can assent to as classic. 

It may at this point be objected that we have not taken into account a text 
which, and an author who, would seem flatly to contradict the thrust of the 
above argument. Talcott Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action (1937) has been 
recognized as a classic by people right across the sociological spectrum for at least 
three decades. If Parsons’ The Social System (1951) was his most notorious book, 
itis doubtful whether it approached the eminence that Structure attained — to the 
extent that Whitney Pope, without stretching credulity, could entitle his critique 
of Structure’s treatment of one of its subjects: ‘Classic on Classic: Parsons’ . 
Interpretation of Durkheim’ (1973). (It is also notable that of the 12 quotations 
from Parsons cited in David L. Sills and Robert K. Merton’s Macmillan Book of 
Social Science Quotations [1991], eight are from Structure; only one is from The 
Social System.) A constellation of highly unusual factors help explain Structure’s 
prominence. One factor, insufficient in itself, was the type of book it was: 
namely, one concerned with sociology’s theoretical presuppositions. In the 
professed activity of delineating sociology’s deep structure, it actually helped 
shape it and thus became a constitutive moment in the discipline’s formation and 
social memory. Second, Parsons’ own intellectual career was not only a long and 
prodigiously fecund one, spanning 51 years of intellectual production. It also 
consisted of a number of discernible ‘phases’ (Hamilton, 1983) or ‘periods’ 
(Alexander, 1983b). This enabled people to read Structure, his first book, as a 
kind of disembodied text. Published when Parsons was 35, it had its evident 
social location in the inter-war, Depression years. From the perspective of the 
booming 1960s, it could already appear as something remote, distant, the 
product of an era markedly different from the one that replaced it. Moreover, the 
book’s astonishing scope, verve and critique of what Parsons called ‘utilitarian- 
ism’, could draw commendation from many quarters within sociology while 
committing none of them to the later project of structural functionalism. Finally, 
itcan be conjectured that Parsons’ pioneering and unrelenting role in introducing 
the classic texts of Durkheim and Weber to other sociologists also helped 
assimilate his contribution to the rank of theirs. As Habermas (1987 [1981]: 199— 
200) has justly remarked: ‘among the productive theorists of society no one else 
has equalled Parsons’ intensity and persistence in conducting a dialogue with the 
classics and connecting up his own theory to them’. 

The example of Parsons indicates that the generalization we have formulated 
— that a pan-disciplinary recognition of a text’s classicality depends on the 
author's death or silence — is limited in its application. Readers will doubtless be 
able to think of other exceptions (for instance, Robert K. Merton’s Social Theory 
and Social Structure, 1968 [1957, 1949]). The author’s death or silence may be 
advantageous for a text's assumption of classic status, but is not essential for it. Be 
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that as it may, we are still faced with the fact that when sociologists talk about 
‘classics’, they are usually thinking of texts by authors who are dead. 

Deceased classics, however, do not all enjoy the same status. It has often 
been observed by sociologists that some of their most illustrious predecessors 
today go largely unread. Herbert Spencer’s fate in this respect has become 
proverbial (if sometimes contested, e.g. Perrin, 1976), but the same could be said 
for Montesquieu, Ferguson, Saint-Simon and Comte. Thus few would deny that 
Comte's texts are among the classics of sociology; but just as few would want to 
say his texts are as relevant or as currently important as, say, Durkheim's and 
Weber’s. This suggests a distinction between what we can call ‘inertial’ classics — 
texts housed, as it were, in sociology's museum (or mausoleum) — and ‘vital’ 
classics — texts which are constantly read and reflected on, and which animate 
current social research. An example of the former would be Spencer's Tbe Study 
of Sociology (1873), which, according to Charles Horton Coolley in 1920 
*probably did more to arouse interest in the subject [in the United States] than 
any other publication before or since’ (cited in Lukes, 1973: 392). An example of 
the latter is the texts that make up Weber's sociology of religion and rationality. 
At the same time, some qualifications are in order. For one thing, the distinction 
between inertial and vital should be thought of as existing on a continuum, not as 
an exclusive dichotomy. For another, no text can be expected to fall under one of 
these rubrics indefinitely since the fortunes of great texts are as unpredictable as 
the environments and discourses which foster interest in them. Marx’s texts, once 
particularly ‘vital’ in the discipline, may well now suffer a severe setback with the 
dissolution of state-socialism and start to move towards the ‘inertial’ pole. But it 
is unlikely, in our view, that they will in the foreseeable future be entombed in 
Highgate cemetery with the skeletal remains of their author. We still inhabit a 
cosmos dominated by the capitalist mode of production, in which inequality is 
rife and economic crisis endemic. Marx’s critique, both in its humanistic and 
scientific aspects, speaks to those characteristics, though how accurately will 
always be a matter of judgement. It is also conceivable that Marx’s theoretical 
system may possess the protean capacity to live on through being rearticulated to 
writers whose classical position in sociology is at this time secure. This is the 
intended or unintended consequence of Derek Sayer’s argument that Marx and 
Weber are more notable for their similarities than their differences (Sayer, 1991). 
Or, again, Marx’s work may endure through reinterpretation of its ‘fundamental’ 
import, for instance becoming a ‘theory of ‘modernity’ rather than just 
capitalism. Or, and just as important, it may survive as a critical foil or bête noire, 
as in theories of ‘postmodernity’ where Marx’s ‘modernist radicalism’ (Crook, 
1991) can be envisaged as a prominent version of the lamentable Enlightenment 
Project. 

Conversely, works that have long been forgotten may attract attention by 
writers who believe that the ‘condescension of posterity’ (E.P. Thompson) such 
works have received is not a fate they justly deserve. It may then happen that a 
sporadic, or concerted, attempt is made by our contemporaries to propel what 
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was deemed inertial onwards towards the ‘vital’ pole. Typically this occurs 
through arguments which either stress the ‘modernity’ of the subject matter such 
texts cover or which claim to show that such texts constitute a neglected chapter 
in sociology’s history which deserves recognition and a proper place in the 
discipline’s social memory. An illustration of the confluence of such arguments 
can be found in the body of work that has sought to give proper due to the 
eighteenth-century Scottish Enlightenment, and particularly the contributions 
of Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson, John Millar and William Robertson (Camic, 
1982; Hawthorn, 1976; Swingewood, 1970; Schneider, 1967; Meek, 1967 [1954]; 
Macrae, 1979 [1969]); Macrae, 1961). Here, then, we have an example of what 
Wolf Lepenies calls ‘storage’, the fact 


. . of significance for the history of science, that theoretical programmes at first 
rejected have frequently not simply disappeared or been forgotten but, having 
passed a winter in concealment, have returned and re-entered the stream of 
scientific discussion. These places of concealment may lie within the original 
discipline itself or in neighbouring disciplines, and one then speaks of intra- or 
interdisciplinary storage. (Lepenies, 1988 [1985]: 4) 

It is evident, then, from this section that the ‘classics’ of sociology are not all 
of a piece. Beneath a common rubric there lies internal stratification of some 
complexity, a differentiated order of textual appraisal. Moreover, the properties 
which ostensibly make a text classic still remain elusive, enigmatic, tantalizing. 
Faced with this apparent mystery, we might be tempted to embark on the 
following procedure to solve it: we might try to generate formal criteria for 
classicality — a check-list of attributes — which, to the degree they were satisfied 
by a particular work, would enable us to say with confidence that it is classic. We 
attempt to show next why such a strategy is most likely to end in grief. 


‘Criteria’ of Classicality 


One approach to the question ‘Why has *X" become a classic?” might be to draw 
up a list of specific criteria of classicality. Yet when we attempt to formulate such 
a list, we find ourselves at a loss to come up with an exhaustive list of specific 
properties or conditions which are at the same time both necessary and sufficient. 
A brief sampling of texts which raise the issue of classic criteria helps us illustrate 
just how problematic this search for the philosopher’s stone can be. 

In a review of three books from the Routledge Sociology Classics series, Jem 
Thomas posits three criteria by which ‘any text can achieve the status of a 
“classic”? and applies them to works by Mannheim (Ideology and Utopia), 
Parsons (The Social System) and Weber (the Gerth and Mills anthology, From 
Max Weber). The most straightforward of Thomas’s criteria stipulates that a 
classic is a work which ‘play[s] so important a role in the development of [a] 
discipline or tradition that any history must refer to it’ (Thomas, 1992: 114). This 
is reasonable enough. It is, for instance, difficult to conceive of a work on the 
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sociology of science which did not refer, in some way or at some point, to 
Thomas Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962). And, according to 
Thomas, all three of the texts in question fit this criterion. On closer inspection, 
however, this criterion tells us nothing about the element or elements within a 
text which make it a classic. It simply tells us that a work has become a classic, not 
why it became such. Counting the number of times a work is cited in scholarly 
footnotes gauges the importance of a text for a particular discipline or 
subdiscipline, but leaves us still in the dark about the source of its ‘classicality’. 

The two other criteria are, ultimately, just as cryptic. One holds that a classic 
text ‘contain[s] an account of the way things are that is so powerful that 
subsequent generations are able to shake it off, if at all, only with the greatest 
intellectual difficulty’ (Thomas, 1992: 114). The other is that a classic text is one 
‘so rich that it is capable of frequent reinterpretation and, moreover, rewards that 
reinterpretation, making it a worthwhile thing to do’ (Thomas, 1992: 115, 
emphasis in the original). Again, the intuitive plausibility of these criteria melts 
away under scrutiny, for what is ‘rich’ and ‘powerful’ will inevitably be a matter 
of contention and dispute, subject to differing kinds of measure. The problem is 
compounded when Thomas applies his criteria to the three classics under review. 
While Weber is vindicated, Parsons and Mannheim fail to meet the test fully. But 
it is not primarily a lack of ‘richness’ or ‘powerfulness’ that pulls them down 
from their pedestal. Instead, Thomas tells us, their classicality is ‘defeated by one 
central and overriding point, both Mannheim and Parsons were in important and 
irrefragable ways wrong’ (Thomas, 1992:115; emphasis in the original). The 
scholarly world is, however, brimming with people who would say the same of 
Marx, Weber or Durkheim, yet who would still accord them the standing of 
acknowledged ‘classics’ of sociology. 

A more useful discussion of evaluative criteria of classicality is provided by 
Conal Condren, in his discussion of classical works in political theory. Condren 
effectively deconstructs such oft-cited criteria as ‘originality’, ‘influence’ and 
‘coherence’, arguing that these concepts are primarily rhetorical constructs, 
meant to ‘sell rather than explain’ classicality (Condren, 1985:284). For 
Condren, ‘classic’ status is not an outcome of such inherent properties, but is 
rather the result of the appropriation of particular texts by political or other 
movements seeking authoritative support. To help us understand the nature of 
this appropriation, Condren argues for the adoption of an ‘appraisive field’ 
which better explains the application of past texts to present problems (Condren, 
1985: 169). He claims that, rather than relying on such dubious notions as 
‘originality’, appraisals of classicality are better served by the category of 
‘ambiguity’ (Condren, 1985: 173-6). As he puts it: 


By virtue of the ambiguous [the theorist] can bypass, or mask, politically divisive 
issues among the audience to which he would appeal. By virtue of the ambiguous he 
thus gives the different sections of his audience the creative opportunity of deciding 
for themselves ways in which they may identify with him. The ambiguous, then, 
can provide an important mechanism by which otherwise different groups can find 
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salvation under one banner and share a common vocabulary for the variety of 
future actions and expressions of belief. (Condren, 1985: 243) 


As ‘ambiguities’ permit the text in question to be appropriated for the discussion 
of issues other than those specifically addressed by the author, they are, for 
Condren, a necessary predicate to classic status. 

While Condren’s discussion of ambiguity seems to us an important one, її 
ultimately leads to yet another aporia. On the one hand, it gives us insight into 
what it might be in the texts of Durkheim, Marx and Weber which accounts for 
their continuing vitality. On the other hand, it leaves open the question of how 
they differ from writers whose work is not classical. Ambiguity may be a 
necessary condition for classicality (and we will soon argue that a similar concept 
of ‘textual suppleness’ helps explain the process of classic formation), but, of 
course, it is hardly a sufficient condition. One could easily come up with 
multitudes of very ambiguous texts which no serious observer would deem 
‘classic’, If we are to understand the role of ambiguity in classic formation, it 
seems we must look outside of the text itself, toward the process of appropriation 
to which Condren refers. 

To illustrate this point, consider, for instance, the acute analysis of classical 
criteria by Michael Levin. Like Condren, he is concerned principally with the 
key texts of political theory but his discussion is just as applicable to sociology. 
The putative criteria governing classic status are listed by Levin as follows: 


1. Philosophical quality. 

2. Original content. 

3. Influence on events or on other political theorists. 

4. The foremost example of a certain category of thought. 

5. Extended relevance beyond their own time of publication to the present, or 
even to provide judgements of universal application (Levin, 1973: 463). 


Levin then proceeds to test these criteria against Locke’s Two Treatises of 
Government (1689), a work widely acknowledged as a ‘classic’ of political 
theory. He quickly dismisses the first two, pointing out that Locke’s work 
displays neither high philosophical quality nor originality. Further, though 
Locke enjoyed a reputation as ‘a figure of some significance’, a reputational 
authority eagerly embraced by leading figures in the American and French 
revolutions, the actual text in question was less ‘influential’ than is commonly 
believed. Indeed, as Levin puts it, the endurance of Locke as a classic derives from 
‘reasons that are primarily social rather than intellectual’ (Levin, 1973: 469). It is 
thus on the last two, more retrospective, criteria that Levin focuses. Locke’s 
theories, he says, were believed to epitomize a particular perspective on society, 
‘propounded in an environment well prepared and suited for their acceptance’. 


Thus, 


... in a longer perspective Locke provided a rationale for some basic changes in 
social and politica] conditions that were gradually taking place. He managed to 
reconcile belief in the private accumulation of property with the idea of original 
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natural equality, thus revealing an evident compatability between traditional ethical 

values and emerging economic practice. (Levin, 1973: 467) 
Thus Locke had significant use-value for those interested in justifying the social 
differentiation produced by capitalism within an ideological framework which 
maintained equality as its stated aim. Locke, as Levin puts it, ‘still seems to speak 
to modern liberals’, who ‘think (often misleadingly) that Locke shared many of 
[their] assumptions’ (Levin, 1973: 467-8). More explicitly than Condren, Levin 
points to what might be called ‘extra-textual’ factors as determinants of 
classicality. | 

How then should we proceed? Attempts to formulate a single, universal set 
of criteria of classicality which are both necessary and sufficient seem bound to 
fail, since they rest ultimately upon the flawed assumption that all classics follow 
the same pattern in attaining their status and that they become classics for the 
same reasons. Such an argument cannot be sustained except at a level of 
abstraction that is so stratospheric as to be quite useless. Not only does the 
process of classic formation differ between disciplines (we might contrast 
philosophy with sociology), but also within the discipline of sociology itself. To 
find common criteria for the classicality of Durkheim and Marx, for instance, we 
must ignore the circumstances by which each found his way into the select circle 
of sociology’s cherished thinkers. While Durkheim’s classicality developed 
within sociology itself, Marx’s reputation was firmly established in other 
disciplines (political theory, economics, philosophy), and within the socialist 
movement, long before he became, posthumously, a founder of sociology. Even 
within Marx’s own writings, the paths to classicality of, say, the 1844 Paris 
Manuscripts, The Communist Manifesto, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 
Napoleon, Capital, and the Grundrisse were all different. . 

On another level, fixed criteria of classicality fail to address the divergent 
readings to which the classics are subject and the diversity of views regarding 
what it is about their work that makes them especially valuable. Finally, it is hard 
to see how any fixed set of criteria could account for the changing fortunes of 
particular classics over time. If such criteria were fixed as both necessary and 
sufficient for classicality, then a classic, once established as such, would remain 
one forever. Moreover, a text which failed to meet these criteria at one time could 
never expect to become a classic at another. 


Classic Texts and their ‘Reception’ 


If fixed criteria of classicality are chimerical, and the search for them misguided, 
weare still left with the question ‘Why is X a classic?” In the following section we 
outline an approach designed to answer that question historically and synchro- 
nically. Our method will be to proceed, not by definitional fiat, but through the 
provision of concepts able to describe and explain the main features of the classic 
formation process. In so doing we bring together, and draw on, a body of writing 
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which constitutes yet another trend in the interpretation of the sociological 
classics. Historically oriented, it is concerned to examine the processes of ‘recep- 
tion’ through which texts have achieved their celebrated status — or failed to do so 
(Kettler and Meja, 1993a; Meja and Kettler, 1990; Kettler, Meja and Stehr, 1984; 
Roth, 1992, 1988, cf. Roth, 1971; Tribe, 1989, 1988; Kasler, 1988 [1979]; Kivisto 
and Swatos, 1988:28—39; Gane, 1988; Hinkle, 1986; Levine, 1985, Levine et al., 
1976; Frisby, 1984; Brauns, 1981; Riischemeyer, 1981; Weiss, 1981; Riemer, 
1981 [1959]; Sprondel, 1981; Cahnman, 1977; Coser, 1977; Shils, 1982 [1970]). 
Guenther Roth puts succinctly the main issue confronted in this literature: 


We like to believe that Marx, Durkheim, and Weber survived their times because of 
the intrinsic quality of their achievement, but their vaunted ‘influence’ has been 
very much dependent on our own receptivity and our own orientations. (Roth, 
1988: xv-xvi) 
It is not that the genius of sociology's great authors is here in dispute; nor is it 
denied that there is a sense in which works create their own conditions of 
reception by being particularly challenging and insightful. It is more that genius 
or greatness is itself culturally defined and is in any case an insufficient condition 
for elevation to the classical pantheon. For texts and authors to become classic, 
they must not only be challenging but actually be challenged, they must attract 
cultural recognition; and this is a mediated and negotiated process rather than a 
spontaneous or obvious act of apprehension. 

The sociological literature on reception is bringing about a heightened 
awareness of just what this social recognition entails, as we shall see presently. 
But we should also immediately point to a curiosity of this literature: it is 
overwhelmingly descriptive in nature. For the most part, social scientists inter- 
ested in classic reception have been content to note the discrepancies between a 
text's or author's original and later reception; or the various stages through which 
the fortunes ofa classic have waxed and waned. What has been largely missing isa 
series of linked concepts through which that reception might be clarified and 
charted. In this respect, the difference between reception analysis in sociology 
and the theoretically sophisticated historicism we encountered above is marked. 
So too is the contrast between sociological and literary analyses of textual 
recognition, for in the latter case a substantial body of theory has emerged 
specifically devoted to reception. The two main figures associated with this body 
of theory are the German writers Wolfgang Iser and Robert Jauss; the perspec- 
tive which they have pioneered is known to Anglo-Saxon readers, appropriately 
enough, as Reception Theory, to German Rezeptionsästhetik or Rezeptions- 
Forschung (for systematic accounts of the field see Holub, 1984; Link, 1976; 
also relevant are Klein, 1985; Holub, 1983; Hohendahl, 1977). We shall draw on 
their work where appropriate. 


Classic ‘Reception’, Classic Formation 
In speaking of the reception of classic texts, we come across an immediate 
conceptual problem. The term ‘reception’ implies a relatively weak or passive 
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mode of acceptance or recognition. Many of us receive gifts at Christmas, and we 
‘receive’ canons and dogmas if we wish to enter a church or a political sect, but do 
we receive sociological discourses? In one way we do — once they have been 
established. For instance, we may be inducted into a particular research tradition. 
But the main point of reception inquiry is to determine how some texts/authors 
become established in the first place, so the analogy posited above is clearly 
inappropriate in regard to the formation of classic texts. Indeed, it seems to us 
that an emphasis on formation, rather than ‘reception’, is the best way to 
understand the career of the classics. Reception conjures up an image of the 
reader and the reader’s community as a cipher. To be sure, literary reception 
theorists have been vigilant in seeking to avoid such an implication (see, for 
instance, Naumann, 1976: 11415); but the term is unfortunate nonetheless in 
the associations it carries. 

What can the sociological and literary research on reception tell us about the 
conditions under which certain texts acquire classic standing? In the first place, 
and most obviously, the work must attract attention; it must have, or be seen to 
have, cultural resonance (cf. Jauss, 1982:21), which is to say that it must both 
contain certain ‘response inviting’ properties (Iser, 1979:15; Iser, 1980: 62) 
capable of being ‘activated’ by the reader and then find itself so activated. What 
this means above all is that the work in question must have properties of 
sufficient appeal and utility as to be considered vital for a particular cultural 
project — or properties which are so obviously antithetical to it that the work 
sparks controversy and gains notoriety. 

As an example of appeal and utility, consider the case of Simmel’s reception 
in the United States beween 1895 and 1930. During this watershed period in 
which American sociologists were keen to establish the professional credentials 
of the new discipline, it was to German universities that many of them looked 
‘for inspiration and legitimation’ (Levine et al., 1976a: 815). But the options 
available for the fledgeling or proto-sociologist were limited. For instance, in the 
closing decade of the nineteenth century, the peripatetic Max Weber was not yet 
a sociologist and thus was in no position to provide direct and unequivocal 
inspiration for the new discipline. In any case, it was Berlin — where Simmel was 
based — not Heidelberg, to which the brightest aspirants of sociology were 
drawn. Albion Small himself had studied with Simmel at the University of Berlin 
in 1880; from then on ‘a close collegial relationship’ (Levine et al., 1976a: 815) 
developed between them. Not only did Small send three of his students to study 
with Simmel. He also propagated Simmel’s ideas as head of the Department of 
Sociology at Chicago, established in 1892, and through the American Journal of 
Sociology, which Small helped to found in 1895. A string of translations of 
Simmel for the AJS followed. So did, in 1921, Robert Park and Ernest 
Burgess’s Introduction to the Science of Sociology which contained: 


.… 10 selections by Simmel, some of them new translations made by Park — many 
more selections than were drawn from any other author. ‘Park and Burgess’ 
became the most influential introduction to sociology in the United States in the 
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1920s and 1930s, playing a major role in the exposure of generations of sociology 
students to Simmel’s writings. (Levine et al., 1976a: 817) 


Small and Park (like other Americans who attended Simmel’s lectures in Berlin, 
including Charles Ellwood, Edward Hayes, and Nicholas Spykman) were 
unwilling to embrace Simmel’s sociological project in toto, but they were 
certainly receptive to response-inviting properties in it. Thus Small ‘was 
particularly attracted by Simmel’s seriousness about the néed to define a proper 
domain for sociology’ (Levine et al., 1976a: 816). 


When Park encountered Simmel, he was searching for a general conception of 
society to use in orienting his analysis of the role of the news media in the creation 
of modern public opinion. Simmel's notion of social interaction was congenial to 
him both because it avoided the abstract formalism of atomic and organismic 
theories, and because its stress on reciprocity paralleled the pragmatists’ emphasis 
on reflexivity. (Levine, 1985: 129) 


Later, other response-inviting properties in Simmel could be tapped as his 
studies on small groups, conflict, exchange, etc., furnished useful reference 
points for a variety of projects seeking to expand the alternatives to structural 
functionalism. 

Simmel also prompted opposition (Levine et al., 1976a:818). But as our 
main example of cultural resonance through notoriety; let us consider the 
American and British reception of a single book: Durkheim’s Rules of 
Sociological Method (1894/1895). An acknowledged ‘classic in sociology’ 
(Catlin, in Durkheim, 1938: xi), The Rules has engendered throughout its career 
far more criticism and hostility than praise. As Gane (1988: 12) points out, the 
introductions of both Catlin and Lukes, to the book’s 1938 and 1982 translations 
respectively, argue that the value of The Rules is largely negative: ‘We can all 
learn, they suggest, from the mistakes of the essay, for its errors are above all 
highly instructive.’ Indeed: 


The essay is presented by modern commentators, almost unanimously, as a 
document which points sociology in the wrong direction. The text indeed possesses 
strange powers, for it seems to call for repeated rounds of denunciation, as if it 
indicates the wrong direction with admirable conviction, vigour, even plausi- 


bility. . . But, then, curiously . . . sociologists are not really agreed as’to precisely 
what is wrong with it. (Gane, 1988: 12—13) D 
Gane goes on to say that though typically 'rejected as an adequate statement of 
sociological method’, The Rules nonetheless became ‘a major reference point for 
discourse on method’ (Gane, 1988: 98-9). It is just this capacity of a text — to 
become ‘a major reference point’ — that is critical for its promotion and survival. 
The implication we draw from this is that the greatest impediment to a text’s 
elevation is riot hostility, but indifference (cf. Simmel, quoted in Levine, 
1985: 89). After all, a text can hardly become a classic if people, and particularly 
people in positions of influence, do not read and comment upon it. Repudiation 
may at least provoke the din of controversy ‘or engagement. Indifference or 
apathy, however, fosters blockage, silence; and if that silence persists — a 
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consequence of traditions which inhibit our cultural horizons — it will encourage 
forgetting; and this may be temporary or permanent. Cultural resonance will 
also be aided by, but is not reducible to, political support and patronage. Finally, 
resonance is not to be equated with representativeness; classic texts in sociology, 
by definition, are exceptional. They become recognized and recovered, not 
through a democratic process, but through an understanding of their importance 
in breaking with received ways of thought. 

Cultural resonance alone, however, will not get a work, theory or oeuvre 
very far without it also exhibiting textual suppleness, that is, in the longer term, it 
must allow multiple readings and adoptions. Durkheim, for instance, has been a 
great survivor, capable of assuming drastically different significance for different 
interpreters at different times. In political or moral terms alone, he has been 
likened to a fascist (Catlin, in Durkheim, 1938: xxvii), a conservative (Zeitlin, 
1987 [1968]:48 and passim); a Solidarist liberal (Bellamy, 1992: 74-104). His 
work has been amenable to being ‘reconstituted’ in a radical and socialist 
direction (Pearce, 1989: 9 and passim), or disparaged as irredeemably patriarchal 
and sexist (Roth, 1989-90; Lehmann, 1991). It is certainly true that a number of 
these authors have emphasized the multiple doctrinal sources of Durkheim’s 
views, and have not wished to hang him on any single ideological peg (see 
Giddens, 1977:214 for a sensible statement on this). But that qualification only 
gives added force to the argument that suppleness is a critical factor in а works 
durability. (On the various renditions of Durkheim’s methodological views — 
again markedly contrasting in form and tone — see the concise statement of 
Levine, 1985:55; and on aspects of Durkheim’s reception during his own 
lifetime in France, Lukes, 1973: 296-319; Gane, 1988: 75—86.) 

The textual suppleness of an authorial corpus will depend on a number of 
factors residing in the work itself: the author’s sense of play, paradox and 
ambiguity, the stages through which his or her work has passed, the rhetorical 
figures that are employed — and the range, scope, and sheer bulk of their 
- achievement. And with the classics we are, talking about some bulk. The 1968 
Berlin edition of Marx and Engels’s Werke runs to 41 volumes, while the ongoing 
Weber Gesamtausgabe venture is projected to consist of around 33. During his 
lifetime Simmel published 25 books, some very lengthy, ‘and around 300 articles, 
reviews and other pieces’ (Frisby, 1984:22). Durkheim was also remarkably 
prolific, as Steven Lukes’s bibliography of just over 27 pages amply attests 
(1973: 561—89; also Nandan, 1977). Such mass can be important for the very 
simple reason that it allows a reading community more interpretive options. The 
more bulky and messy the legacy, the greater possibilities there are for different 
readers to make different connections with its constituent parts. A craving for 
esoteric excavation, a marked characteristic of the academic temperament, can 
thus be abundantly satisfied. (The esteem in which Wittgenstein’s slim output is 
held in philosophy shows that bulk is far from being a necessary condition of 
classic stature.) : 

Finally, textual suppleness is greatly enhanced by the survival of letters and 
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texts — corrected galley-proofs, manuscripts in the author's own hand complete 
with crossings-out and revisions — documenting the author's cognitive processes. 
Or, rather, seeming to document them; for it is exactly the significance of these 
drafts that can become a source of scholarly excitation and consequent 
revisionism regarding what the author in question meant or was purportedly 
doing. And such excitation will only be fuelled by the ‘discovery’, or at least 
dissemination, of work that gives an established writer a new face, particularly 
where it is congruent with changes in the wider cultural milieu. Marx’s oeuvre is a 
case in point. The publication of the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts (the 
so-called ‘Paris Manuscripts’) around 1930, and their first translation into 
English in 1959, presented a ‘new’ Marx: humanistic, romantic, existential. As 
McLellan points out (1975: 79), during the ‘prosperous’ 1950s and early 1960s 
such work nicely resonated with a capitalism that showed little sign of 
termination but which could be depicted as anonymous, depersonalized, 
manipulative, morally degenerate — precisely because of its affluence. The Marx 
of the pauperization thesis or of the laws of motion thus gave way to the Marx of 
alienation. His early focus on the human subject, and its condition, a hardy 
perennial if ever there was one, nicely synchronized with the prevailing mood, 
and Marx could be brought into dialogue with Zen, with Christianity and with 
anything else which challenged acquisitive individualism. Equally, the young 
Marx could become a posthumous critic of Soviet-type societies; and the 
question of continuity or break in Marx’s own work became an animated topic of 
discussion too. Other discoveries or disseminations only raised the temperature 
of this discussion. The ‘lost’ seven notebooks which Marx drafted during the 
winter of 1857-8, the so-called Grundrisse, surfaced in the 1930s, only became 
effectively available in German in 1953, and had to wait two more decades for a 
full English translation. Great claims have been made for it. According to Martin 
Nicolaus, ‘The Grundrisse challenges and puts to the test every serious 
interpretation of Marx yet conceived’ (Nicolaus, 1973:7); while to Terrell 
Carver (1975:4), its Introduction ‘is one of the most deeply investigative of 
Marx’s writings’ (see also the estimate of Hobsbawm (1964:9-11). The 
emergence and translation of some of Marx’s other work has helped fuel further 
evaluations, notably ‘Results of the Immediate Process of Production’, com- 
posed by Marx in the mid-1860s; and the ‘Notes on Adolph Wagner’, written 
between 1879 and 1880 (for details of publication and translation of these, see E. 
Mandel, 1976: 943-7; Carver, 1975: 161-78). 

Another way of putting all this is to say that cultural artifacts prove supple 
when they are able not only to mean something to an audience but also to assume 
significance in markedly different situations (cf. Iser, 1978: 151). Texts, theories 
and authors must enjoy a chameleon capacity if they are to become and remain 
classic. But one should not press this point too far. In the academic sphere, it may 
be hard to shake off classics once they have become firmly established. This may 
have little to do with their suppleness and resonance and vitality, and everything 
to do with the ingrained habits of academics reluctant to change core theoretical 
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curricula on account of lack of imagination or laziness. Let us not underestimate, 
then, the power of received wisdom or accustomed ways to perpetuate classic 
achievement. 

Next, cultural resonance and suppleness imply the possibility of reader 
appropriation, and this appropriation will take the form of both integration 
(attempts to harness texts and theories to various projects) and selective 
repudiation or ‘disavowal’ (on the latter see Levine, 1985: 89-141). Appropri- 
ation in its turn will freqently involve a number of related hermeneutic activities. 
Language and conceptual translations may be required, for instance, and these 
will be generally domesticated in such a way as to make sense to the recipients’ 
cultural conventions and traditions. In some cases this domestication may be 
purposive and strategic. One thinks of Karl Mannheim, who orchestrated an 
English translation of Ideology and Utopia [1936] which differs considerably 
from the 1929 German version. Mannheim did not want to capitulate to 
Anglo-Saxon empiricist and pragmatist traditions. But he did want a sympathetic 
reading from an English-speaking public for whom post-Hegelian or neo- 
Kantian metaphysical allusion is rarely intelligible, let alone congenial. Because 
of this (among other factors) Edward Shils’s English translation witnessed a 
significant ‘transformation of the theoretical vocabulary’ found in the German 
version (Kettler et al. 1984: 114; see also 107-28 for more details and context). 
Thus: 


‘Spirit’ (Geist) becomes ‘mind’ or ‘intellect’ ; ‘consciousness’ (Bewusstsein) becomes 
‘mental activity’ or ‘evaluation’; the various terms for the objective directedness of 
the will, its tendency towards one or another state of things, become ‘interests’, 
‘purposes’, ‘norms’, or ‘values’; ‘primaeval structures of mind’ become ‘irrational 
mechanisms’; and ‘false consciousness’ is divided between ‘erroneous knowledge’ 
and ‘invalid ethical attitude’. (Kettler et al., 1984: 114) 


More often than not, however, changes in meaning are the result of translators 
being unaware, or having little interest in being aware, of the conceptual matrix in 
which original terms are located. This is the contention of Gisela Hinkle (1986) in 
her paper on “The Americanization of Max Weber’: 


By ‘Americanization’ we mean an interpretive transformation of Weber’s writings 
through the process of translation. Translation from one language to another and 
more specifically from one intellectual and linguistic context to another, entails not 
merely a substitution of words but a transformation of ideas, styles of thinking, 
modes of expression, indeed a whole context of mental imagery and assumptions 
many of which may be unnoticed by the writer, the translator, and the reader. 
(1986: 89) 


This has led in Weber’s case to ‘insufficient awareness of his neo-Kantian 
inclinations [and] has repeatedly distorted the meaning of the text’ (Hinkle, 
1986: 89; cf. 101). Equally, appropriation of texts or theories will always face the 
task of what Iser calls ‘consistency building’ and it is this process which in good 
measure forms the dynamic of textual interpretation. Iser’s point here is that any 
text contains ‘gaps’ which create an imbalance between text and reader. This 
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imbalance, moreover, cannot be materially defined, as each reader or community 
will perceive a different set of gaps in a single text. The varied meanings which can 
be attributed to a single text are a result of the difference between the ways in 
which different readers fill the gaps in the text. It is this activity of consistency- 
building which enables sustained dispute between readers while allowing all of 
them to claim authority in the text itself (Iser, 1978:18, 167; Iser, 1974: 282; 
Freund, 1987: 146; see also Collingwood, 1946:241-3 on the ‘a priori imagin- 
ation’). 

Cultural resonance, textual suppleness, and reader appropriation, then, are 
all critical factors in a text’s trajectory to classic status. So, too, is the process of 
social transmission and diffusion whereby a text, theory or author finds ‘vehicles’ 
or, better, agencies committed in some way to their promotion. Typically the 
author, theory or text will be dependent on what Levine et al. (1976a: 814-22) 
helpfully classify as agents (interested individuals), media (books, articles, 
publishers, etc.; also, Naumann, 1976: 120, on ‘mediating organs’) and centres 
(e.g., academic institutions) of diffusion. In addition, it is useful, we suggest, to 
distinguish between institutional and interstitial paths of transmission. The 
distinction is more one of emphasis than sharp opposition. By the former we 
refer to the primary role assumed by organizational factors in the ascent of an 
author to classic stature. In this instance, figures owe their fortune not only to 
their extraordinary intellectual gifts, but also, first, to their leadership of a 
‘school’; and second, to the success of that school in promulgating a theory or 
perspective which penetrates the discipline’s curricula or professional core, 
simultaneously advancing the status of the theorist-leader at its head. Durkheim 
and Parsons are examples of authors who benefited from this kind of 
transmission (cf. Wiley, 1979; Tiryakian, 1979; Szacki, 1973; Mullins, 1973, 1983 
for models which seek, among other things, to depict this process; also relevant 
are Oberschall, 1972; Meyer, 1970). Interstitial transmission, on the other hand, 
refers to a rather different phenomenon, partly incubatory in character. Here an 
author’s work attains classical prominence not because it profits from the 
organizational backing that a school affords, but primarily because, in capillary 
fashion, it is carried by the tenacity and commitment of a few dedicated admirers 
— often in unfavourable cultural and disciplinary circumstances. Interstitial 
transmission occurs, so to speak, between the gaps of schools and current 
fashions, rather than being the hostage of these. The Anglo-Saxon transmission 
of Simmel after the Second World War is a particularly instructive case; the 
German transmission of Weber during the Weimar Republic and beyond by the 
indefatigable devotion of Marianne Weber is another (Roth, 1988:xvi and 
passim). However, even in these instances, some degree of institutionalization 
was necessary — not only for the advancement of Simmel and Weber’s fame but 
for their very survival as figures worthy of sociological consideration. Let us 
pause to consider this in a bit more detail. 

On the basis of research conducted by Helmut Fogt (1977), Dirk Kasler 
points out that the early reception of Weber’s ideas — during his own lifetime and 
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the Weimar Republic—was highly selective and, considering his work as a whole, 
mostly weak. That reception ‘concentrated above all on the Protestant ethic 
writings and the printed versions of the lectures “Science as a Vocation” (1919, 
1921, 1930) and “Politics as a Vocation” (1919, 1926) (Kasler, 1988 [1979]: 144). 
It is also sobering to realize that between 1922 and 1947 ‘less than 2,000 copies of 
Economy and Society were sold’, contrasted, for instance, with Gustav 
Schmoller’s Grundrifi der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslebre, а now forgotten 
treatise, which between 1900 and 1920 sold around 12,000 copies (Kasler, 
1988: 209). 

How, then, did Weber’s ideas survive and spread during the Weimar 
Republic? There was no Weber ‘school’ aggressively asserting itself in the 
universities during this period, and Weber’s cultural legacy was largely marginal. 
All the same, it benefited from extant institutional forms. Most evidently, the 
continued vitality of Weber’s ideas depended on the willingness of fellow 
academics to make them a major reference point in disputes about science and 
reason (Turner and Factor, 1984; Lassman and Velody, 1989), and this they did 
using a standard organizational device of promulgation — the scholarly article or 
book specifically devoted to his work. Moreover, the Archiv fir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, the journal for which Weber assumed joint editorial 
responsibility in 1904, ‘continued to be the most influential social science journal 
until it was closed down in 1934’ and ‘presented social science in the broad 
Weberian sense’ (Stólting, 1990: 118). At the same time, even though Weber the 
sociologist made limited headway in the curricula of German universities during 
this period, his reputation was promoted nonetheless by ‘popular educational 
initiatives such as the Hochschule für Politik in Berlin or the Volkshochschule in 
Cologne, of which Honigsheim (a student of Weber) was president from 1919 to 
1933’ (Tribe, 1988:5, summarizing Lepsius, 1987 [1981]: 45; more generally, 
Lepsius, 1981). 

Simmel's work enjoyed institutionalization in another sense. Early on in its 
career it became part of the research programme of the Chicago School (Tribe, 
1988:6). Its interstitial properties too make it a particularly interesting case. 
Although Simmel's work enjoyed prominence during the early years of 
American sociology, between approximately 1930 and 1955 Simmel's voice 
became much more muted. True, his work continued to be canvassed at Chicago, 
was also a presence at Columbia University, through Robert Merton among 
others, and was also promoted and disseminated by a host of European scholars 
studying in exile at the New School for Social Research in New York and 
elsewhere. On the other hand, mainstream American social research was highly 
empiricist during this phase and Simmel's philosophical turn of mind repugnant 
or irrelevant to it. For that reason, his legacy depended on the efforts of a 
relatively small band of enthusiasts. Standing against the current, they sought not 
to form a Simmel ‘schoo!’ or movement, but to insist again and again on Simmel's 
critical contribution to the sociological imagination. Of notable importance in 
this effort was Kurt H. Wolff: 
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[His] translation of a substantial amount of new material from the Simmelian 
corpus, published by the Free Press in 1950 as The Sociology of Georg Simmel, was 
more than any other single factor responsible for the revival of American students’ 
interest in Simmel in the postwar years. It was followed, in 1955, by the translation 
of two more chapters of Soziologie by Wolff and Bendix. (Levine et al., 1976a: 819) 


A renewal of interest ensued; and today, with the advent of postmodernism and 
the growth of cultural studies, Simmel is more ‘classic’ than ever. 
Institutionalization can thus be a subterranean process as well as a highly 
visible one; it can be more or less dense, more or less ‘hard’ and ‘soft’; it can also 
be episodic or continuous. Moroever it cannot be assumed that interstitial figures 
are inherently more vulnerable to the passage of time than their institutional 
counterparts. On the contrary, institutionalization can prove potentially deadly 
to a figure’s reputation in the long term. Interstitial figures, it is true, face the 
potential liability and danger of being forgotten or of not enjoying the ‘influence’ 
others better institutionally placed may experience (see, in this regard, Shils on 
the contrasting fates of Mannheim and Horkheimer, in Shils, 1982 [1970]: 303— 
9). But they do possess the advantage of flexibility and agility. Being positioned 
obliquely to schools, their fate does not rest on them. When under attack, they 
are a moving target. Conversely, the leader or ‘representative’ of a school or 
perspective resembles nothing so closely as a sitting duck. Marx’s reputation, for 
instance, stands a far greater chance of surviving in societies that were spared 
Soviet ideology than it does in societies in which Marx was the official saint of the 
regime, an apologist appropriated for authoritarianism. In contrast, Parsons, 
another figure whose work became highly institutionalized, has survived the 
sustained assault on his standing that began to mushroom in the 1960s. This is not 
only because Parsonian normative functionalism never became the church of 
sociology, or a state-backed ideology, and from the beginning was openly 
contested. It is also because Parsons was always more than the bogey-man of 
normative functionalism. Had he been just that, the collapse of and discreditation 
of normative functionalism would have meant his own theoretical annihilation 
too. This has not happened; and although the appropriation and negation of 
Parsons’ work today is incomparably weaker than it was in the 1950s and 1960s, 
the majority of theoretical syntheses in sociology continue to confront it. 
Finally, diffusion and transmission are marked by patterns of import, export 
— and re-export, that is the re-introduction of authors or texts, now suitably 
transfigured as ‘classic’, into the host country that produced them. The case of 
sociology in Japan during the Meiji Restoration (1868-1912) and in the early part 
of the Taisho period (1912-26) can serve as an illustration of the import 
phenomenon, for in those years sociology developed under a strong British and 
American impress. By the early 1880s, Spencer’s Principles of Sociology (1876) 
was already circulating in a Japanese translation and Spencerian ideas were being 
canvassed by Japanese academics like Nagao Ariga and Shdichi Toyama who, in 
1893, was the first incumbent of the newly created chair of sociology established 
at the Tokyo Imperial University (Steiner, 1936: 708-9). As Steiner reminds us, 
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this ‘early recognition of sociology by the Japanese government antedates the 
establishment of professorships of sociology in England, France, and Germany, 
and is only slightly later than the beginnings of sociology in American 
universities’ (Steiner, 1936: 709). And indeed American sociology itself had 
found particular resonance in Japan. As early as 1876, an American from 
Massachusetts, E.F. Fenollosa, was teaching sociology in Tokyo University, 
doubtless expounding (and exporting) western ideas. But as Japan’s rulers 
searched for models of modernization, the desire to import and inspect 
American concepts was the critical factor behind their reception. Copies of 
Lester F. Ward’s Dynamic Sociology were available for purchase in Tokyo’s 
Maruzen Book Store only a year after its original American publication in 1883 
(Morioka and Steiner, 1959: 606). Translations of Small, Giddings, Cooley, 
Ross, Ellwood and others were soon to follow. Later on, in the 1920s and 1930s, 
American sociology fell from grace as growing regional rivalries saw Japanese 
social scientists turn increasingly towards French and especially German 
traditions — until, that is, the Allied victory when American sociology was 
embraced once more, though with some ambivalence towards its strongly 
quantitative and ahistorical tendencies (Morioka and Steiner, 1959: 607-9; also 
Watanuki, 1975). 

As an example of export and re-export, consider the case of Max Weber. 
Weber’s position as a classic author of sociology, specifically, owes itself to a 
number of sources. During the 1930s, Weber’s ideas were carried into exile 
(exported) by a motley, but remarkable, group of scholars, who gave them 
various forms of expression: Mannheim from his base at the London School of 
Economics; Alfred Schutz, Albert Salomon, Karl Mayer, Emil Lederer at the 
New School for Social Research; Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer and 
Herbert Marcuse at Columbia; and, at other places, scholars that included 
Reinhard Bendix, Hans Gerth, Paul Honigsheim, Paul Lazarsfeld and Alexander 
von Schelting (Kivisto and Swatos, 1988: 30). Still, it is now widely acknowleded 
that Max Weber’s position as a sociological paladin first took firm shape as an 
American appropriation, particularly by Talcott Parsons in the 1930s and 
thereafter. In the 1940s and 1950s this was given further impetus by the 
translations and interpretations of naturalized Americans such as Hans Gerth 
and Reinhard Bendix, but also by such scholars as Edward Shils and C. Wright 
Mills. And in Germany itself it appears to have been Parsons and the school of 
structural functionalism he led that was decisive in ‘promoting Weber, the 
“classic”? (Käsler, 1988 [1979]: 211; also, on Parsons’ importance for the German 
reception, see Stólting, 1990:125; and more generally, Kivisto and Swatos, 
1988: 31; Shils, 1982 [1970]: 317). 


+ # 


The four factors that we have just assembled to describe the process of classic 
reception/formation — cultural resonance, textual suppleness, reader appropri- 
ation, transmission and diffusion — are best envisaged both diachronically and’ 
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synchronically. Synchronically, because each of these elements implies the 
others; they are ‘moments’ of a single process rather than discrete entities or 
stages through which a text or author must pass (see Figure 3). Diachronically, 
because classic-formation is obviously a temporal process, particularly in regard 
to diffusion and transmission. However, though it is a temporal process, it is 
certainly not a foundational, continuous one. If it were, the ascent of writers and 
texts, once underway, might appear smooth and cumulative; yet as we have seen, 
with regard to Simmel and Weber, this is far from the case. Books, works and 
authors are compelled to climb a slippery slope to become classic — and it is not 
their slope. Success is contingent on a whole range of conditions and projects 
outside their ‘influence’, and the dimensions of these are complex. Since the end 
of the nineteenth century, sociology has been an international phenomenon. 
Originating in Europe and America, it now traverses the globe. But the idiosyn- 
crasies that mark sociology’s path have, like the other human sciences, been 
manifestly conditioned by changes in the wider society in which it is practised 
and by the position of that society itself in the still wider geopolitical web in 
which it is caught. By the same token, the esteem in which particular sociologists 
have been held is quite clearly related to these extra-disciplinary factors. 


The Classics, Gender and Sexuality 
In the previous section we noted that reader appropriation is always and 
inevitably selective, not just in terms of what in a text is rendered significant, but 
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which particular text or texts are deemed especially significant (see Käsler, 1988 
[1979]: 212). We might now underline this contention by adding that selectivity 
is itself strongly conditioned, not just by cultural resonance in some nebulous 
manner but by the impact of very specific social movements on reader-focus. In 
particular, the growth of feminism and the wider explosion of interest in gender 
and sexuality associated with the rise of the women’s movement have had 
important consequences for the reception of classic texts. Because of these 
developments, essays and passages in the work of Comte, J.S. Mill, Marx and 
Engels, Spencer, Tönnies, but especially Durkheim, Max and Marianne Weber, 
and Simmel on sexual difference, eros, patriarchalism and women’s culture are 
presently being heeded far more than previously; and feminists, or men 
sympathetic to feminism, have been in the vanguard of their appropriation 
(Lehmann, 1991, 1990; van Vucht Tijssen, 1991, 1988; Bologh, 1990, 1987a, 
1987b; Erickson, 1989; Roth, 1989-90, 1988; Lichtblau, 1989-90; Scaff, 1989; 
Kandal, 1988; Schwentker, 1987; Sydie, 1987; Vromen, 1987; Dahme, 1986; 
Dahme and Kéhnke, 1985; Oakes, 1984; Gane, 1983; Tiryakian, 1981; Wityak 
and Wallace, 1981; Coser, 1977; Thompson, 1976; Besnard, 1973; Johnson, 
1972). 

It is ‘of course’ easy to forget just how prominent (what we would now call) 
the gender question was in the early days of sociology and just how divisive it 
could be for those who chose to raise it. The Comte-Mill correspondence in the 
early 1840s, for all the studied courtesy and apparent mutual good will displayed 
by its interlocutors, effectively foundered on the issue — and the related one of 
biological determination (Thompson, 1976). Mill, in November 1841, may have 
awaited each new volume of the Cours ‘with real intellectual passion’ (in 
Thompson, 1976: 193), as he confessed to its author, but initial enthusiasm 
quickly cooled as Mill came to recognize the gulf between his own gender theory 
and Comte’s insistence (in this stage of his thought) that ‘the female sex is 
constituted in a kind of state of radical infancy that makes it essentially inferior to 
the corresponding organic type’ (in Thompson, 1976: 198). Mill’s argument 
against this position invoked cultural explanations for women’s subordinate 
status that have since become commonplace. But more important than the details 
of the argument was the recognition, shared fully by Comte (in Thompson, 
1976: 201), that their disagreement on the biology and sex question amounted to 
‘the most fundamental which social speculation: can raise’ (in Thompson, 
1976: 205). 

The new reception afforded to the classics’ approach to gender and sexuality 
has similarly reaffirmed their ‘fundamental’ character. In sociology, Marx and 
Engels’s contributions were the first to attract sustained and elaborate attention, 
either to coopt them to a feminist politics or to jettison them from it (for relevant 
material, see Allen et al., 1974; Rowbotham, 1973; Leacock, 1972: 7-67; Mitch- 
ell, 1971; Firestone, 1971 [1970]; Reed, 1970 [1969]; also Barrett, 1980; and the 
papers collected in Malos, 1980). At first—in the late 1960s and early 1970s — this 
had relatively little impact on, or resonance for, sociology more generally — both 
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because of the highly self-referential character of Marxist discussion in much of 
that period and the oblique and discomfited relationship of academic Marxists 
to sociology itself. Their congregation in sociology departments, either as fac- 
ulty or students, coexisted with a widespread, though not universal, rejection of 
sociology as a bourgeois, normative, ideological, and hence largely bankrupt, 
endeavour. In the last ten years, on the other hand, a decisive change has taken 
place. Now the work of all the classic figures is mined for gender comment and 
analysis. Consistent with changes in the wider society, gender is treated as 
basic, as distinct from residual, in the writings of the great sociologists. For this 
reason, statements that would have occasioned astonishment and incredulity 
only a decade ago are today sounding increasingly prosaic. Thus Klaus Licht- 
blau (1989-90: 89) can claim, and then seek to demonstrate, that when ‘the 
“founding fathers” of German sociology set about to create a theory of cultural 
modernity, they treated gender as crucially important’; while Roth (1989— 
90:71) can aver that ‘In the American canonization of [Durkheim], sociologists 
have almost completely overlooked the fact that gender plays a constitutive role 
in his theory of modern society’. Moreover, the prevalence of modern gender 
politics has also undoubtedly prompted other research of relevance to sociolo- 
gy’s classical legacy: for instance, on the contribution made to sociology by 
women in the early stages of the profession (Phelan, 1989, Deegan, 1988; cf. 
Bulmer, 1989, 1984); or on incidents previously ignored or unknown, as in a 
recent study of Karl Mannheim which identifies ‘a surprising parallel’ between 
Mannheim’s theory of intellectuals and of women, and which also establishes 
the appreciative but heterodox relationship that existed between Mannheim and 
some of his most gifted female students — notably, Nina Rubinstein, Margarete 
Freudenthal, and Viola Klein (Kettler and Meja, 1993b). ‘Their achievements 
long hidden by the neglect imposed by cruel times that silenced voices and de- 
stroyed texts, as well as by the anti-feminine bias of intellectual history, Mann- 
heim’s women students produced exceptionally robust responses to his 
intellectual initiatives’ (Kettler and Meja, 1993b:19). Even so, while the re- 
sponses may have been ‘robust’, it took the labours and scholarship of Meja and 
Kettler to exhume them; and this effort, in turn, would have been most unlikely 
without a sensitivity to the place of women in modern culture which the 
women’s movement has helped promote. 

At the same time, it is also becoming noticeable that the reception of the 
classical sociologists as gender theorists is tending towards the production of an 
appraisal hierarchy in which the works of Weber, and especially Simmel, draw 
the most commendation from pro-feminist writers and Durkheim the most 
animus. Either way, the classic status of these authors is confirmed and 
consolidated by the continued attention — positive, negative, ambivalent — that 
they receive across yet another axis of their thought. Durkheim’s case is proving 
to be particularly troublesome, even provoking somewhat contrasting responses 
from the same pen. Thus Jennifer Lehmann, in her critique of Durkheim’s theory 
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of the structures and functions of sexuality, can deplore the ‘widespread and 
profound theoretical violence and violation which Durkheim is led to commit, in 
a sense, to women’. Moreover, ‘Durkheim is more than the father of sociology. 
He is a quintessential theorist of neo-liberalism, a quintessential articular/ 
advocate, ideologist/apologist for welfare capitalism’ (Lehmann, 1991: 165). 
Durkheim, one might think, could scarcely be expected to survive such a volley 
of epithets. Yet in a companion piece it appears that he is not so easily dispatched: 


Feminism must continue to study Durkheim: to attempt to understand his theory 
of women, his general sociological theory, and the relationship between them as 
well as their impact on contemporary social thought and practice. Two objectives 
can be served by such research. First, a comprehensive feminist critique of 
Durkheim’s work can be formulated. Second, a critical feminist appropriation of 
Durkheim’s work can be effected. Several efforts along these lines have already 
been undertaken. (Lehmann, 1990: 185) 


In addition, the implications of Durkheim’s findings in Suicide that ‘the wife 
profits less from family life than the husband’, that ‘in itself conjugal society is 
harmful to the woman and aggravates her tendency to suicide’ (Durkheim, 1970 
[1897]: 188-9) are for Lehmann ‘radical’ (1990: 177), even ‘explosive’ (р. 164), 
however much Durkheim himself sought to defuse them. 

Durkheim’s treatment of gender, as Lehmann suggests, has by no means 
been negatively evaluated on all dimensions (she cites Kandal, 1988; Gane, 1983; 
Tiryakian, 1981; Besnard, 1973 as evidence of writers who have sought, despite 
their criticisms, to salvage something of value from Durkheim’s gender analysis). 
Yet it is also true that much of the commentary is damning: Gane, whose dense 
exposition is also the most sophisticated of the crop, may rescue some interesting 
stray theorems of Durkheim — for instance the ‘law’ that ‘under determinate 
conditions a group perceiving itself morally superior to another normally inflicts 
violence on the lower group’ (Gane, 1983: 262, emphasis in the original) but for 
the most part the emphasis falls on the curious and dubious dilemmas 
Durkheim’s theory created for itself, as well as the ingrained ‘paternalism’and 
‘conservatism’ it displayed (Gane, 1983:266). Roth’s judgment is harsher still: 
Durkheim, ‘the patriarch of academic sociology’, ‘accepted conventional 
bourgeois views of gender inequality, reinforced them with the pseudo-scientific 
arguments of physical anthropology, and elaborated a defensive ideology of 
unequal gender complementarity which was part and parcel of an evolutionary 
theory of organic solidarity’ (Roth: 1989-90: 72). From this perspective, Durk- 
heim is portrayed as continuing the ‘backlash against radical feminism’ that 
emerged in France in the 1850s in response particularly to the ‘Saint-Simonian 
women's movement of 1848/49’ and to the later Comte's cultish idolization of 
Clotilde de Vaux (Roth, 1989-90: 74). 

In contrast, the retrieval and scrutiny of Max Weber’s and Simmel’s gender 
theory has in general been more positive and sympathetic. In Simmel’s case this 
has been facilitated both by the striking resemblances between his ideas on 
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‘objective culture’ on the one hand, and cultural feminism on the other (van Vucht 
Tijssen, 1991:215; Oakes, 1984) and by the fact that Simmel bequeathed for 
interpretive excavation 15 essays or so, comprising 253 pages of small print in 
Simmel (1985 [1890-1911]) devoted to such issues as women’s psychology, 
women and militarism, female culture, the male and female ‘principles’. Simmel’s 
focus is at once familiar: the obstacles to women in spheres and institutions of 
‘objective culture’ (science, technology, government in particular) whose ethos 
and rules of the game are distinctively male in orientation and structure (Simmel, 
1985 [1890-1911]; Simmel, 1984; cf. van Vucht Tijssen, 1991: 203; Dahme and 
Kéhnke, 1985: 12-22). 

However, before Simmel’s essays on women could be linked to cultural 
feminism, they had first to be unearthed. As Lewis Coser points out (1977), there 
was nothing automatic about this process. On the contrary, they were largely 
ignored through all phases of Simmel’s reception, in both America and Germany, 
until the 1970s. The most prominent members of the Chicago School did not 
discuss them. Nor did later interpreters like Kurt H. Wolff, Donald Levine, 
Robert K. Merton or Coser himself in earlier days. Yet in Coser’s later opinion, 
these essays ‘rank. . .among the few major analyses not only of women’s position 
in society, but of the male-dominated culture which over the ages has been a 
powerful obstacle to women’s ability to make contributions to the common 
culture’ (Coser, 1977:870). However, if men ignored these essays, the 
psychoanalyst Karen Horney didnot. As early as 1926 she was championing their 
importance. During the 1970s, her essay reappeared in a number of anthologies 
(e.g., Miller, 1973; Strouse, 1974) devoted to feminine psychology and the roots of 
the women’s moment and Simmel’s work on this area of cultural life gradually 
magnetized interest and comment. Accordingly, Coser remarks that ‘It seems 
incontrovertible that without the peculiar sensitivities of these women writers 
Simmel’s essay(s) would not have become a contribution to our present debates’ 
(1977:871). 

Weber wrote far less specifically on women than Simmel, but both his 
concepts and his epistemology have earned critical feminist appreciation. For 
Sydie (1987: 51) ‘Weber’s ideas are very relevant to feminist concerns, particularly 
with regard to the definition of patriarchy’; while Sylvia Hale remarks (1992: 144) 
that "Weber's view of sociology has the potential to provide a radically different 
and subjective interpretation of social reality". But, for sheer exuberance, nothing 
matches Roslyn Bologh's paean to Weber in her book: Love or Greatness: Max 
Weber and Masculine Thinking — A Feminist Inquiry (1990). On the ‘new world 
...of men who struggle for power, men who strive to dominate their world, to 
give meaning to and find meaning in that world’, ‘I have no one to thank more for 
my entry and introduction . . . than Max Weber’ (Bologh, 1990: xiv). ‘His wealth 
as a man long part of that world enriches me’ (Bologh, 1990: xiii). Further, while 


Weber’s generally overlooked discussion of erotic love relationships is brief, 
embedded in his examination of the ‘religious rejections of the world and their 
directions’ . . . the discussion is suggestive and provocative. Although he describes 
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the joy and meaningfulness of erotic love in a disenchanted, rationalized world, he 
also describes erotic love in terms of conflict, coercion and brutality. His analysis 
resembles the analysis made by some modern-day radical feminists of all 
heterosexual relationships. (Bologh, 1990: 195) 

Bologh’s comment that the aforementioned discussion has been ‘generally 
overlooked’ is certainly true. But why has this been its fate? Forming only a small 
part of Weber’s Zwischenbetrachtung — his ‘Intermediate Reflections’, first 
published in 1915, and conceived as part of the unfolding project on the 
sociology of religion — one might suppose that it would be easy to miss. But 
this cannot be the whole story. The essay of which it forms seven pages in the 
English translation is reprinted in the most accessible and widely used of all 
Weber anthologies: Gerth and Mills, From Max Weber, available since 1948, 
and possessed over the years by tens of thousands of sociology students and 
faculty. Moreover, its strategic location — it follows immediately after Weber’s 
essay on "The Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism’ — can hardly be said to 
give it a marginal position in the book as a whole. Yet how many cohorts of 
students and faculty simply skimmed this essay? How many social theorists, 
who are not Weber specialists, would be able to summarize its argument? How 
many even knew Weber wrote about erotic love? Today this essay, which Gerth 
and Mills translated as ‘Religious Rejections of the World and Their Directions’, 
has received a major fillip because of its resonance with certain postmodern 
motifs — particularly, its description of the life-world as consisting of various 
spheres (economic, political, aesthetic, erotic, etc.) each subject to their own 
immanent principles and tensions. Increasingly, the essay as a whole is gaining 
the stature that ‘Class, Status and Party’ or ‘Bureaucracy’ enjoy. But it took a 
passionate feminist like Bologh to recognize and reconstitute the importance of 
its analysis of sexuality. “The light of the great cultural problems moves on’, 
Weber once wrote (1949 [1904]: 112). To which we might add: and with it the 
enrichment of our understanding of the classics themselves. 

In short, then, the feminist reception of the classics offers yet another angle 
on them which, until relatively recently, was largely absent. Feminist writers 
have sought both to engage critically with this work and, to varying degrees, 
incorporate it within their own agendas and concerns. The defects of the classical 
legacy, far from being impediments to its appropriation, give interested parties 
something new to chew on and debate. The inspiration or infuriation the classics 
provoke protects them from the greatest danger to their reputation — apathy and 
indifference. 


Excursus on Classic Appraisal in Sociology and the Arts 


Before closing this chapter, it may be useful to elucidate a key difference between 
the reception of classics in sociology and those in the arts, particularly the visual 
arts and the novel. This will help us appreciate, and re-emphasize, the point that 
the nature of classicality is stratified between branches of knowledge as well as 
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within them. It will also reaffirm our contention that the search for an 
Archimedean point from which to judge a text as classic fails to recognize the 
historical complexity and specificity of classic formation and appraisal. 

Who is it that affirms and sanctions what makes a text a classic in sociology? 
The answer surely is: other sociologists, who act as both judge and jury. Classic 
appraisal in sociology, then, is an internal and self-validating process, arrived at 
by specialists of the discipline itself invoking what are essentially esoteric criteria. 
Sociologists tend to believe that the people who are entitled to judge sociological 
merit are not ‘outsiders’ but members of their ‘profession’ or ‘academic 
community’. Moreover, this community is extremely exclusive, and essentially 
amounts to academic faculty who are, simultaneously, the consumers of the 
books they read and the estimators of their merit. It is true that, throughout the 
world, sociologists teach hundreds of thousands of students each year. But this is 
a subaltern audience. Though students are in a position to challenge the authority 
of what are introduced to them as classic texts, they are notin a position to ignore 
them if, for instance, Classical Social Theory is a mandatory course for their 
degree. And even the challenge will depend upon engagement with the classic 
texts. A challenge which does not do this will be treated as arrogant or dismissive 
— and will suffer the appropriate penalty. (Sociologists may also, of course, 
counsel students to ignore particular texts, with consequent effects upon classic 
status.) 

In contrast, a classic in the arts is not simply or always a function of the 
appraisal of culture specialists, such as literary or art critics. Nor is public 
recognition of a classic a necessary consequence of the compulsion exerted by 
culture specialists (though it will be effected by curriculum control in the schools 
and universities: students are first told Hamlet is a classic, and then are expected 
to show why it is). Rather, both potentially and in fact, there are two audiences 
available to a text awaiting judgement of exemplary greatness — the culture 
specialists and the non-academic public or publics. This creates a unique problem 
for the former which is absent in sociology: the need to construct a ‘dividing line’ 
between what Plato imperiously called ‘knowledge’ (a mode of apprehending in 
which an agent really understands the nature of the object apprehended) and 
‘opinion’ or mere belief, in which understanding is shallow and impressionistic 
(Plato, 1955: 274-8 = Part 7, Book 6; cf. MacIntyre, 1966: 40-2). This need arises 
because, without it, the authority of culture specialists would be usurped by a 
mass audience. It would also be difficult to sustain the distinction between pap 
and quality; and without that distinction anything that was massively appreci- 
ated, however ‘vulgar’, would threaten to become a classic. Sociology does not 
face this challenge in regard to classic texts (though it often does in relation to the 
social world more generally: ‘good’ theory is thus supposed to be ‘counterin- 
tuitive’) for the simple reason that it has no rivals, no ‘external’ competition 
against which to defend itself. 

Put differently, the opportunities for democratic intervention and contes- 
tation about matters of merit are much greater in the arts than in sociology. It is of 
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course true that literature counts among its classics works which are immensely 
complex and opaque and which have ‘never had a life in the actual culture of their 
society; never, like Dickens or Shakespeare ... had an existence in what we 
might call the marketplace, never had ordinary readers’ (Thorburn, 1991:312). 
Exemplary here are modernist texts like Ulysses and The Waste Land. And just 
because ‘there was no intervening process whereby they lived an authentic life in 
the ordinary culture of society’ it may be that these modernist texts are ‘much 
more vulnerable than some of the older’ ones (Thorburn, 1991: 312). 

Be that as it may, the stratification of literature into different sorts of classics 
does not undermine the main point that in literature classics are amenable to 
being negotiated in a way that they are not in sociology. For in the latter case, 
these texts had only a tangential relationship to ‘the ordinary culture of society’. 
This is not to say that authors like Weber and Durkheim had an exclusively 
academic audience. They also wrote for the press, and made interventions into 
matters of wider cultural concern. But the point remains that it was not a 
non-social scientific public that accorded their work classical greatness. That was 
done by culture specialists, often from countries other than those in which the 
classic authors flourished. (The case of Marx is obviously somewhat different 
because of his involvement in the workers’ movement — for instance, the First 
International — and because of his symbolic importance for millions as the 
theoretical founder of ‘communism’.) With the classics of fiction, conversely, 
matters are very different, as John Sutherland (1993: 24), commenting on the 
British case, makes plain: 


Jane Austen, the Brontés, Thomas Hardy and Dickens sell (in World’s Classics and 
Penguin Classics editions alone) up to fifty thousand copies a year of their most 
popular works in volumes costing £5 or less. . . Cumulative sales are incalculably 
large. Thackeray currently sells twice as many copies a year of Vanity Fair as he did 
at any point during his lifetime. . . Obviously much of this output is sopped up by 
traditional middle-class readers, many prematurely ‘retired’, and by rising 
generations of schoolchildren and students entering adult literacy. But a good 
proportion must also be reaching self-improving readers. 


Moreover, it is not just that non-academics play a continuing role in the appraisal 
and endorsement of classics in the arts. They have also made a major contribution 
to lifting them to the classical pedestal in the first place — again contrasted with 
sociology. The classics of sociology were affirmed by other sociologists. Hence, 
there is wide agreement that the person who is more responsible than anyone else 
for making Max Weber's texts classics of sociology was Talcott Parsons. In 
contrast, consider Botticelli’s ascent: to the classical (or canonical") pantheon. 
Frank Kermode writes that Botticelli: 


. .. owed his promotion not to scholars but to artists and other persons of modern 
sensibility, whose ideas of history were more passionate than accurate, and whose 
connoisseurship was . . . far from exact. At this stage exact knowledge had no part 
to play. Opinion, to some extent informed, required, at this modern moment, a 
certain kind of early Renaissance art; Botticelli, along with some contemporaries — 
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though first among them — provided it. Enthusiasm counted for more than 
research, opinion for more than knowledge. (Kermode, 1985: 6; cf. 17, 30) 


In England, Botticelli’s fame was established in the 1860s and early 1870s, by the 
likes of A. C. Swinburne, the poet and critic, and Walter Pater, the essayist and 
critic. Neither was a professor, and though Swinburne had entered Balliol, he left 
without finishing his degree. The role of scholars like Herbert Horne and Aby 
Warburg was to ‘reinforce and secure’ (Kermode, 1985:6) Botticelli’s repu- 
tation; they were both ‘affected by a movement of taste over which they had no 
control’ (Kermode, 1985: 29): ‘a new appropriation of Greek art, of Dante, of the 
newly valued Quattrocento’ (Kermode, 1985:5). Sociologists also respond to 
changing taste; but the fame of Durkheim or Simmel was established by other 
academics, not by a lay public. 


Conclusion 


Our main objectives in this chapter have been twofold: to show that the quest for 
fixed criteria of classicality is probably a hopeless task; and to elicit and 
synthesize from the expanding volume of sociological research on reception a set 
of concepts which will enable us better to understand the classic-formation 
process. These concepts offered not criteria of classicality, but rather an analytical 
schema which we believe to be helpful in understanding how certain texts come 
to achieve their standing. As such, the analytical categories we furnished are no 
substitute for the empirical studies which alone will be able to explain why and 
how a determinate text achieved ‘classic’ status in sociology — in any of the 
multiple, stratified meanings associated with that term. 

In the next chapter we turn away from a concern with classic reception, and 
move towards a concern with classic rebuttal. Increasingly, a growing number of 
voices are questioning the value and legitimacy of the classical legacy. These 
voices have not been monotone, nor have they been harmonious, and it is too 
simple to speak of a clear demarcation between friends and enemies of the 
classics. Besides, criticism of the classics, or rather of over-preoccupation with 
them by sociological theorists, is nothing new. For decades, empiricists and 
others have complained of classical infatuation, deflecting sociologists from their 
real substantive task of explaining modern times or of attending to novel 
theoretical developments. Yet out of the cacophony of recent dispute, one theme 
stands out: a critique of the classics as, or as part of, a ‘canon’. We now turn to 
examine the nature of this controversy and its implications for the practice of 
higher education. 


— 
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Canons 


O ver the past decade, the term ‘canon’ has become a buzz-word in cultural 
circles. In the humanities — particularly in literary theory and the study of 
religion — a concern with the ‘canon’ has spawned a gargantuan body of writing 
(see esp. the bibliography in Gorak, 1991; and the essays in Hallberg, 1984). The 
social sciences, too, have increasingly adopted this term, though its meaning 
remains very much in flux. However, two features of the term’s physiognomy 
have become particularly noticeable in the short period it has been in vogue. 

The first is the largely polemical dress in which it has been clothed. Second, 
and relatedly, the word ‘canon’ is largely used in a specific context: the battle over 
the university and college curricula. This battle encompasses such issues as how 
best to teach the ‘great books’ or ‘classic texts’ of the social sciences, which of 
them to teach, whether they should be taught at all, what their relationship to 
modern texts should be, and whether the prestige accorded them is defensible or 
desirable in a late modern, ethnically plural, gender-conscious, economically and 
politically divided social world. Over these matters tempers are particularly 
liable to fray, and for an understandable reason: the teaching curriculum is the 
key institutional mechanism through which sociology as a discipline continues to 
be shaped. 

In this section we outline and examine the multiple meanings the ‘canon’ has 
assumed in sociological, or sociologically relevant, discussion. Our argument can 
be summarized as follows: Broadly, the term ‘canon’ has little sociological value 
as applied to secular ‘classic’ texts. Though some limited meaning can be rescued 
from current usage, the term helps promote a caricature of political dis- 
agreements about the classics in the academy and erroneously implies that secular 
classics and religious canons have fundamentally similar properties. Even so, 
while the terms of the debate on humanistic and social science education are 
muddied by references to the canon, the issues raised by the debate are a pertinent 
index of changes within these disciplines more generally — particularly in regard 
to teaching practices and the growing divisions of sensibility that characterize 
those engaged in academic work. 


‘Canon’ in Current Social Theory 


What does the term ‘canon’ embrace in current sociological discussion and in 
social theory more generally? 
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Usages of the Term 

1. Most important, it refers to the ‘great’ texts and, less often, great authors 
of sociology; canon and classic are thus used synonymously. Three versions of 
this conflation can be identified; each of them, but especially the first and the 
third, are redolent of discussions in contemporary literary criticism and evidence 
of the osmotic effect on sociology those discussions have had in recent years. The 
first derives from those who see in the classical canon not greatness at all, but, as 
they express it in their vernacular, oppressive logocentrism, sexism, Eurocen- 
trism and other kindred transgressions and omissions of hegemonic western 
culture. In other words, the canon is excoriated for its intellectual exclusiveness 
and the stranglehold over cultural institutions it exerts; its ‘monumentalist’ 
world-view in which the ‘canon of Western culture’s great works [are] 
understood as enduring, sacred objects of worship’ (Rosaldo, 1989:219); its 
exclusion of texts and authors from non-western, or domestically subordinate, 
cultures; its related complicity in the perpetuation of social injustice visited on 
oppressed or marginal groups by ruling elites (see Gorak’s summary of critics of 
the canon in Gorak, 1991 :1—8, 221-60, and the literature cited there). This attack 
on the canon by some feminists, leftists, and ‘multiculturalists’ lacks a systematic 
articulation in sociological writing, but is discernible in conference banter, 
newsletter polemic, departmental discussion on what graduate students should 
read as part of their ‘comprehensive’ examinations or on what kind of faculty 
should be hired, attempts by sociologists engaged in women’s studies pro- 
grammes to challenge the ‘male’ curricula, and so on (see Rosaldo, 1989: ix-xii, 
218-224; Conway, 1991; Long, 1993; also the comments of Roth, 1992: 454). In 
an extreme form it surfaces in the remarks of an English professor, offering an 
obituary to Audre Lorde. Proclaiming Lorde a feminist theorist, the author 
continues: 


"What does it mean,’ Lorde asks ‘when the tools of a racist patriarchy are used to 
examine the fruits of the same patriarchy? It means that only the most narrow 
perimeters of change are possible and allowable.’ Lorde is speaking about a 
university. (Fulton, 1993: 11) 


Feminist theory, ‘to create lasting change, requires the skill of the poet to resist 
the master’s tools and to articulate our lives and our knowledge’. The ‘alternative 
is “to make a graveyard for our children”’ (Fulton, 1993: 11). With a little more 
sobriety, but with the same adversary in mind, we can also read: 


The standard models of the university curriculum are profoundly exclusionary. 
When the origin of the traditional curriculum is traced, the reason for this version of 
reality is not difficult to understand. As feminist pedagogy has pointed out, today’s 
monastic models of the university were initially forged for an elite: male students 
who were white, able-bodied, and heterosexual ... Programs and courses in 
Women’s Studies are attempting to change this atmosphere and fill the exclusion 
protected by the canon. (Forbes, 1993: 3, 8) | 


In this first version, then, the canon is an object of denigration. The canon 
encompasses the classic texts of western civilization and typifies a broader 
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cultural oppression. The implication is that the canon so defined is largely 
irrelevant to the modern world and lacking in radicalism. In our second variant, 
conversely, the classical tradition and the core values of liberal humanism are 
vehemently affirmed. Normally, ‘canon’ appears in this variant in scare-quotes, 
indicating a dislike for the pejorative and tendentious connotations which this 
term often assumes. Essentially, this second rendition is a response to what its 
protagonists portray as the current assault on the liberal university as a whole, 
and the Enlightenment values of reason, discipline, and independence which, for 
most of this century, have nourished it. Typically, the roots of this assault are 
located by its opponents in the rapid growth of higher education during the 
postwar boom, and the ‘expressive revolution’ of the 1960s ‘counterculture’, 
with its ‘single minded, often fanatical onslaught on boundaries and structures’, 
its ‘crusade to release infinite, expressive modes of being and cognition into the 
world of everyday life’ (B. Berger, 1991:321). Both gave rise to a professoriate 
who were the insincere beneficiaries of that period and its aftermath: benefici- 
aries because it was university expansion, a product of the very capitalist society 
the critics habitually condemned, which gave them their comfortable, tenured 
positions; insincere, because the obsession with ‘power’ which courses through 
their writings — the power of men, whites, Europeans, capitalists, etc. — bespeaks 
not a genuine egalitarianism, but a profound ressentiment towards those with 
more power and wealth than they have themselves (Alter, 1991: 285-6). Such a 
stance, and the genuflection to ‘political correctness’ — that is, ideological 
conformity to a ‘radical’ or ‘progressive’ programme — which is its corollary, 
threatens to ‘destroy an inheritance of timeless value’ — namely, ‘the achieve- 
ments of the classics, both as icons of permanence and . . . index of change’ (B. 
Berger, 1991:324; cf. 346). Defending ‘what has come to be derogatorily called 
“the canon”’ (B. Berger, 1991:315), the classical tradition, thus becomes 
tantamount to defending the liberal university and society against the ravages of 
its detractors. For the ‘“late sixties” have not disappeared; they have become 
institutionalized, both culturally and politically’ (P. Berger, 1992a: 13). As Irving 
Louis Horowitz puts it: 


Sociology is now an ideology, instead of what it had been in an earlier epoch, a 
study of ideology. Under such circumstances, the flight of serious scholarship and 
scientific research from sociology is inevitable. . . . Sociology is thus a residue of 
what it once was. Its core is no longer theories of society patiently built up from 
empirical investigations; instead it consists of crude caricatures of society. 
Sociology has become a series of demands for correct politics rather than a set of 
studies of social culture. Theoretical differences are evaporating as gentle 
intimidation displaces intellectual inquiry, and the result is an advanced form of 
decay disguised but not removed by the plethora of ideologists who have invaded 
this once omnibus ‘science of society’. (Horowitz, 1992a:38; also, Horowitz, 
1992b) 


Horowitz himself does not use the term ‘canon’ in this piece, probably because 
he believes it to have been so theoretically compromised by the classics’ 
detractors. But the atmosphere which pervades the article, and its general 
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argument too, is unmistakeably part of the ongoing culture war in which 
discussion of the canon has become a salient motif (see, for instance, Bloom, 
1987; Bromwich, 1993; Helprin, 1988; Hirsch, 1989; Kimball, 1987, 1990; and 
the comments of Griffiths, 1993; Hodges, 1993; Ryan, 1993; Sanders, 1993; and 
Wilkinson, 1991). 

The equation of classic and canon is not always as pugnacious as these first 
two versions may make it appear. For notable also is a variant which may be 
called the ‘qualified canonicity’ position. From this standpoint, both critique and 
support of the canon are legitimate sotto voce. The critique, for instance, may be 
that ‘inculcation into a canon is an intellectually restrictive identity forming 
process which makes it difficult for students to think critically about “sacred” 
texts’ (Gubbay, 1992:9). Or it might be said that canonicity does not connect 
with the ‘life-experiences’ of students, and that theoretical learning should be 
more issue-centred. Still, there is no denial of the greatness per se of the canonical 
texts and of the need for sociology students to have some relationship to them. 
Conversely, while defenders of canonicity rehearse the functions such texts 
perform for the discipline (communication, etc.) and for students (canonical texts 
are exemplars of creative thinking, etc.), there is recognition of the costs 
previously mentioned. Where these costs are especially problematized, qualified 
canonicity may be said to shade into, but is only analytically separable from, 
‘critical canonicity’. Contemplating the experience of his department’s review of 
teaching theory at Britain’s University of East Anglia, Howard Caygill puts it 
this way: , | 


So, we reflected on why we had a canon — what did it do — this trinity of Marx, 
Weber and Durkheim? As literary critics tell us in their more sociological 
moments, a canon of texts obeys a logic of inclusion through exclusion; they are 
identity forming practices of exclusion. So a particular religion, or discipline, 
identifies itself by the possession of texts which belong to it, and to no-one else. At 
UEA we were concerned about this aspect of canonicity which . . . worked against 
the students developing radical critical skills in dealing with them . . . But then we 
realized that in working within a modular system we might not be producing the 
kind of identities which would be recognisable by the profession as a ‘sociologist’. 
(Gubbay and Caygill, 1992: 4) 


Faced with this dilemma, the department’s compromise ‘was to produce a course 
which obeyed the principles of canonicity, but which also deconstructed that 
principle’. This ‘critical canonicity’ is in keeping with those who ‘want to keep a 
canon, even if it's а different one’ (Gubbay and Caygill, 1992: 4). 


We have been dealing thus far with our first major usage of canon: canon as - 


classics, and we have traced three verdicts on it: against, for, ambivalent. Yet, as 
this discussion stands, matters remain ambiguous on a particular point. Is it the 
classics as authors that are the canon (drawing on the analogue of the Holy 
Trinity, or of the canonized figures of the Roman Catholic Church: the saints)? 
Is it their texts that are canonical? Or is it a portion of the sum of their texts that 
are such? A perusal of the last few paragraphs indicates that those who employ 
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the term ‘canon’ are disposed to skate over the first two usages, but a more 
restrictive one, what might be called super-classicality, may also be implied. It is 
stated explicitly by Roth as follows: 


In American social science it may be feasible to use the term canonical to refer to 
writings that are ritually cited and assigned, and given standardised, routinised 
treatment in textbooks. Only a small part of the work of a so-called classic author 
attains that status. In Weber's case, this involved at least the Gerth and Mills 
translation [From Max Weber, which has sold over 200,000 copies], including the 
two speeches [‘Politics as a Vocation’, ‘Science as a Vocation’), as well as The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. (Roth, 1992: 454; the interpolations in 
parentheses are ours) 


2. ‘Canon’, we have seen, can be applied to both classic authors and texts. 
There are also more general usages of the term which embrace the classics but 
which insert them into a broader intellectual and social environment. One such 
general usage is covered in the German notion of Bildung, ‘that untranslatable 
word denoting, in Hegel’s words, a “rising towards the universal”, a tran- 
scendence of the tribal pieties towards a vision of the whole’ (Scruton, 1993: 213). 
In Germany, Bildung was procured through the learning of foreign languages 
and through familiarity with 


... the classical humanist curriculum. You were expected to recognise quotations 
from, or allusions to, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe, not to mention the Luther 
translation of the Vulgate. Today political journalists in Germany are still supposed 
to know that Weber spoke of politics as ‘a strenuous slow boring of hard boards’, 
and French graduates from the Ecole Nationale d’Administration are expected to 
have read the two speeches on science and politics as a vocation. (Roth, 1992: 453) 


Or to express the idea of Bildung in an Anglo-Saxon idiom, we can say that it is 
concerned with ‘cultivation’, a receptivity towards ‘high culture’, which the 
canon itself makes concrete: the ‘canon defines what one ought to have read and 
understood, at least in reasonably large part, if one is to count as an educated 
person’ (Quinton, 1993: 15). 

Accordingly, Bildung suggests a strong and enduring relationship to 
tradition and history, and it is this nexus which has also occasioned discussion of 
the ‘canon’. In literary and aesthetic theory, for example, the canon has been 
envisaged by writers like Ernst Gombrich and Northrop Frye ‘as a total 
narrative, a work of art made out of other works of art that tries to tell the “whole 
story” about the origins and transmission, the interrelationships between, and 
the final worth of a culture’s valued works of literary or visual art’ (Gorak, 
1991: 254-5). 

So far as we are aware, no parallel to this usage exists in sociological 
discussion. What does exist, and this is the second of our general usages, is a 
notion of canon which refers not primarily to a list or series of ‘classic’ texts so 
much as to principles of excellence, standards of achievement, that such texts 
establish and represent; a commitment to canonicity entails a cultural appreci- 
ation of what greatness has come to mean within a particular tradition, a ‘good’ 
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towards which action can be oriented (Turner, 1990; MacIntyre, 1988: 31). 
Tradition and canon are thus closely tied notions, but remain distinct 
nonetheless. Canons exist within traditions, but not every tradition necessarily 
enshrines a canon. For a tradition which harboured no injunctions to be 
excellent, which sought simple repetition, which expected thoughtless, slavish 
compliance and conformity, would be bereft of a canon. Moreover, the authority 
which a canon embodies is open and discursive. It persists as engagement, not 
genuflection; is not immune or indifferent to novelty, but rather becomes the 
context in which, and the means by which, novelty can be truly measured and 
assessed; is not static, but an expanding interface between a set of standards and 
particular interests; is not transparent but requires interpretation by a com- 
munity of people. 

Another way of putting this is to say that a ‘friend of the canon’ (Turner, 
1990) departs insistently from two other kinds of standpoint towards it: that of 
the ‘contemporary’, and that of the ‘philistine’. The former values only the 
present, the immediate, the relevant, the concrete, the instantaneous, equating 
this with the authentically ‘new’. For the ‘contemporary’, tradition is bunk, 
history unedifying, and the dominant emotion is the desire to be without (to be 
‘free’ of) precursors or heritage. It is John Cage stating that ‘Beethoven is shit’ 
(Turner, 1990: 239). From such a perspective, the canon represents an intolerable 
infringement on self-creation and self-expression, the ‘sel being envisaged as a 
tabula rasa; while the canon’s intimation of boundaries and limits are believed 
out of place in a democratic culture. Equally, for those who Nietzsche called 
‘philistines’, a rigorous sense of canon will also be uncongenial. For while the 
philistine will happily endorse past ‘classics’ and revile as vulgar or declinist what 
is present, this is not the same as a recognition of canonicity: for the canon is a 
formative moment of an activity, not a set of monuments, or an object for 
spectator sport or complacent idolization. Or rather, the canon is the 
sedimentation of those practices, those past achievements, which are deemed 
superlative, and which inspire apprentices of a practice to match or surpass them. 
And this involves work, stamina, courage, not the indolent snobbishness of the 
philistine. 

Applied to the classics of sociology, one might then say that the ‘good’ to 
which the classics orient us, the standards they ask us to meet, are what they 
themselves embodied: independence of mind, the comparative method, the 
search for ‘big questions’, the formulation of pregnant concepts, scholarship, a 
concern for detail and the broader picture, the spawning of hypotheses and 
fruitful provocations. 

3. Finally, the notion of canon in sociological discussion extends to two 
other meanings which are general and specific simultaneously: general in 
referring to more than the classical tradition; specific in referring to what on the 
face of it appear fairly concrete objects of cognition. In the first place, then, 
‘canon’ denotes a broad area of disciplinary instruction. It is this sense that is 
captured explicitly in James Dowd’s article ‘Revising the Canon’, in which the 
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author’s empiricist, over-quantitatively zealous colleagues are urged to make 
room in their graduate programmes for interpretive, hermeneutic sociologies, 
and, by so doing, expand the present canon. According to Dowd: 


A graduate training program constitues a type of canon. It specifies, although not 
always explicitly, an authoritative, approved list of courses, authors, works, and 
ideas. .. As discussed here in this essay, the canon of sociology includes a set of 
texts written by the sociologists of the classical period, a set of procedures for 
conducting the research and for analyzing the data that it produces, and a set of 
ideas (that is concept, generalizations, and theories) generated by empirical research 
undertaken in this century. Even given the large number of subfields within 
sociology, a common set of texts and procedures is acknowledged throughout the 
field. The ideas that are singled out for inclusion in the canon do, however, vary 
across subfields as well as over time. (Dowd, 1991: 317) 


More crisply, the canon for graduate students consists of ‘a curriculum of 
required courses and related performance tasks, most especially the dissertation’ 
(Dowd, 1991:317). (In one 1906 German-English dictionary, the first definition 
given for the word Kanon is a ‘general agreement and authoritative syllabus of 
authors to be read in school’ [Breul, 1906: 319].) 

In the second place, canon refers not specifically to the curriculum, but to 
works which may well help to shape it, especially those which aspire to be a kind 
of sociological audit, a codification of where sociological research currently 
stands. The most notable use of the term canon in this context, perhaps drawing 
on associations with Canon Law, can be found in the Symposium in 
Contemporary Sociology (1989: 475—513), the task of which was to evaluate the 
publication of Neil Smelser’s Handbook of Sociology (1988). Many of the 
contributors to that Symposium were concerned with more than the accuracy 
and perspectives of the text’s many and diverse chapters; they were concerned 
with the nature and function of handbooks themselves. Alan Sica thus asked 
whether a handbook is ‘to be taken as canonical so that scholars not mentioned in 
it do not exist sociologically’ (1989: 504), a question answered in the affirmative 
by the somewhat troubled editors of the Symposium, Craig Calhoun and 
Kenneth Land. In their view: 


A handbook is a statement of some significance for a discipline ... a powerful 
statement of the disciplinary canon (i.e. an authoritative presentation of problems, 
concepts, theories, methods, and findings that are central to the discipline, its major 
contributors, and important texts). (1989: 475) 


Smelser’s Handbook is thus ‘a momentous event, potentially very helpful to the 
discipline but also an exercise of considerable power’. In view of this, the editors 
ponder rhetorically on whether ‘[rJevising or reaffirming a canon ... is too 
important and difficult a task for a single editor’; and they conclude that such an 
enterprise in future should be subject to ‘stronger institutional mechnanisms’, so 
as to ‘promote as much catholicity of representation of sociological subject 
matters’ as is humanly possible (1989: 475—7). 

We should.add that straddling both of the usages above is Pierre Bourdieu’s 
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discussion of what he calls ‘canonical disciplines’ — he mentions in this context the 
history of French literature, classics, and philosophy — and the ‘canonical 
professors’ who teach them, exerting ‘cultural power’ by superintending the 
standards of academic judgement through curriculum control. For Bourdieu, the 
production of textbooks and surveys which ‘consecrate’ the canonical mentality 
‘perpetuate an outmoded state of knowledge, instituting and canonizing 
problems and debates which only exist and subsist through the inertia of 
academically objectified and incorporated syllabuses’ (Bourdieu, 1988 
[1984]: 100-2). 


Conflicting Terminologies 

Having now reviewed the major usages of the term ‘canon’ in sociological 
discussion, what are we to make of them? Clearly, a number of these usages are 
irreconcilable not only in tone (canon can function both as a term of 
disparagement and of affirmation), but also in meaning and import. For instance, 
in the usages dealt with under 3 (canon as curriculum and codification) a canon 
seems to be something open to rationalistic manipulation: a graduate committee 
can ‘revise the canon’, a disciplinary committee can determine what is to be 
considered the state of the sociological art. The implication is that canons can be 
formulated in an almost bureaucratic manner; they become the application of 
certain rules and formulae which have been organizationally decided on. In sharp 
contrast, the notion of canon as an excellence to which human endeavour is 
oriented (see under 2) emphasizes the limits of proceduralism. As MacIntyre puts 
it: 


What can never be done is to reduce what has had to be learned in order to excel. . . 

to the application of rules. There will of course at any particular stage in the 

historical development of such a form of activity be a stock of maxims which are 

used to characterize what is taken at that stage to be the best practice so far. But 

knowing how to apply these maxims is itself a capacity which cannot be specified 

by further rules, and the greatest achievements in each area at each stage always 

exhibit a freedom to violate the present established maxims, so that achievement 

proceeds both by rule-keeping and by rule-breaking. And there are never any rules 

to prescribe when it is the one rather than the other that we must do if we are to 

pursue excellence. (MacIntyre, 1988:31) 
Moreover, the concern articulated by Calhoun and Land (1988:477) that in 
order to create ‘canonical representation of the field’, ‘editors of future 
handbooks would be well advised to form advisory editoral boards composed of 
members from diverse specialities of the discipline, schools of thought, and 
geographical regions’ is not only instrumentalist in orientation; it also plays on a 
democratic notion of representation flatly at odds with the idea of canon invoked 
by MacIntyre and Roy Turner: for on the latter's account, a canon is not to be 
envisaged as an aggregate or a mean of current practice, so much as an 
apprehension of what is best—to which current practice can then be oriented, and 
against which it can be measured. 

But incompatible usage is not the only problem that emerges from 
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discussion of the canon. Just as evident is a certain redundant grandiloquence that 
graces the term. Why not call a spade a spade? Why employ the term canon at all 
when ‘curriculum’ or ‘codification’ — or ‘excellence’ for that matter — would 
appear to do just as well? More serious still is the tendency towards caricature 
that the term encourages. This is especially true of those treatments which 
dismiss the classics as ‘hegemonic’. Such a depiction distorts the complex 
processes which eventuate in classic status being accorded to texts and authors. It 
also homogenizes into ‘the western canon’ what are in fact diverse theoretical 
traditions. Moreover, it is not always clear what critics of ‘the canon’ are 
intending. Is it the abolition of canonical thought per se which is the objective or 
is it the creation of anew canon? If it is the latter, then by their own argument this 
must lead to a new ‘hegemony’ replacing the old. If it is the former, then we are 
entitled to ask what intellectual commissariat is to police the execution of this 
task. 

Conversely, opponents of the anti-canon factions are prone to push their 
case too far. From as early as one can discern, sociology, like al] the other social 
sciences, has had the closest relationship with ideological notions and projects — 
liberal, republican, Marxist, nationalist, conservative among others — so the issue 
of ideology per se is not a convincing ground on which to criticize the new 
‘radicals’. Nor is the demonization of the counterculture of the 1960s helpful in 
depicting what was in fact a highly complex set of movements and legacies. One 
indication of this complexity is fairly obvious: many of those active in the 1960s 
are themselves today highly critical of the new self-styled radicals, while just as 
many, disenchanted with earlier simplifications and current sloganizing, have 
become politically weary or lethargic. Also, the ethos of the 1960s counterculture 
movement — libertarian and hedonistic in orientation, inimical to a regime of 
‘rules and regulations’ and the strict enforcement of moral standards — is a far cry 
from the new puritanism of political correctness, with its authoritarian and 
ascetic regimen of language codes, censorship, sexual scaremongering (cf. the 
reports of MacGregor, 1993; Tysome, 1993). 

Besides, and contrary to an impression that is often given, feminists, critics 
of the Enlightenment or of liberal rationalism (clearly, a very mixed bag) are not 
invariably hostile to the classical heritage. Sydie (1987:216), for instance, 
concludes her book on the classics by averring that ‘In many ways, the feminist 
discourse of sociology continues the traditions of the “founding fathers” ’; while 
Dorothy Smith situates her analysis of narrative organization and suicide ‘in the 
methodological and epistemological debate stemming from Durkheim’s work’ 
(1990: 218-19; she adds: ‘I take up the dialogue at that point where it has been 
shaped by the work of Harold Garfinkel, J.D. Douglas, and Atkinson ... °}. 
Bologh’s praise of Weber and Marx is as fulsome as one can find in the literature 
on these authors (1990: xiii-xvi). And, for Marilyn Porter (1993:3), ‘a little 
re-claiming of the history of radicalism in Sociology’ will place Weber and 
Durkheim, as well as Marx, as exemplars of engaged social theory (see also 
Seidman, 1991: 131-3). 
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It transpires, then, that what Merton once called ‘selective inattention’ is an 
all too present danger in the canon dispute — a fact that is itself explicable in 
sociological terms. For: 


Under conditions of acute conflict, each hostile camp develops highly selective 
perceptions of what is going on in the other. Perspectives become self-confirming 
as both Insiders and Outsiders tend to shut themselves off from ideas and 
information at odds with their own conceptions. They come to see in the other 
primarily what their hostile dispositions alert them to see and then promptly 
mistake the part for the whole. . . . In the process each group becomes less and less 
motivated to examine the ideas of the other, since there is manifestly small point in 
attending to the ideas of those capable of such distortion. The members of each 
group then scan the outgroup’s writings just enough to find ammunition for new 
fusillades. (Merton, 1972: 40) 

Can the various conceptions of canon described in this section be seen as 
applications of a core, more elemental, coherent concept of canon (Lukes, 
1978: 634)? We frankly doubt it. However, there is in many of these usages a 
clear analogy at work in which secular great texts are compared with religious 
canonical ones, an analogy which is actually quite common outside the canon 
dispute as well (see the objections, respectively, of Chafetz, 1993:1, and 
Gottdiener, 1990:461, to ‘Talmudic’ or ‘Biblical’ exegesis of classic texts). The 
implication seems to be, particularly on behalf of the wilder critics, that by 
equating secular classic texts with religious ones, one has thereby debunked the 
former. But how plausible is this equation? We will argue below that it is 
basically untenable because classic texts diverge in quite fundamental ways from 
their putative religious counterparts. 


The Christian Canon and the Classics of Sociology 


The term ‘canon’ derives from the Greek word kandn (Hebrew, kaneb), 
meaning ‘reed’, that is, an instrument of measure (McKenzie, 1965: 118). The 
earliest usage of ‘canon’ in a Christian context was as a term to describe 
ecclesiastical pronouncements and rules (i.e. Canon Law) (Guthrie, i987: 189). 
Later, ‘canon’ also came to refer to that group of individuals who have been 
exalted to the status of sainthood, the process of elevation being called 
‘canonization’ (Scholes, 1992: 140). In its most general application, however, the 
theological term ‘canon’ refers to the list of texts recognized as sacred by a 
particular religion (Bruce, 1970: 129). It is this third sense which has clearly 
become most important in secular usage — though in a manner which adds and 
tends to conflate the other two. We now turn to examine the distinctive features 
of canonical texts, concentrating on the Christian case. (For our purposes we will 
leave aside questions of ‘religious’ or ‘inspirational’ significance in favour of an 
examination of those features which are more easily describable in empirical 
terms.) 

The formation of the Christian canon seems to have begun in earnest during 
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the early centuries of Christianity. The emergence in that period of ‘heretical’ 
movements, which claimed knowledge of ‘secret’ authoritative books, was a 
major impetus for the canonization of authorized texts (Guthrie, 1987: 189). 
With the church’s position threatened by persecution, heresy and general 
fragmentation, it became necessary to forge a clear sense of identity for members 
of the church. The canon emerged principally as a symbol of the church’s unity, 
something which ‘cemented and expressed [a] new sense of what it meant to bea 
Christian’ (Radcliffe, 1989: 62-3). 

‘Canon’ was first used as a term to describe the church’s body of authorized 
texts in 367 CE, when Athanasius designated 27 New Testament books as 
canonical. These books were, incidentally, the same 27 books that make up the 
New Testament canon today (Harrington, 1978: 158). It has been argued that 
most of them had already been accepted as authoritative by the majority of 
Christians before there was a de jure canon. Canonization consisted, then, 
largely of a codification of what had become the traditional practice of 
Christians, and was thus a process of reorganization rather than of creation 
(Grant, 1970: 286). 

In respect of the Old Testament canon, the situation was somewhat similar, 
although the general process which led to canonization took much longer. The 
ancient Hebrews held a certain body of texts to be sacred, but this body was not 
as rigidly defined as was the later Christian canon. In fact, the Hebrews did not 
have any term in their language which was equivalent to ‘canon’, although some 
have argued that the concept was there (Kraemer, 1991: 614-15). In the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Old Testament canon (including the Apocrypha) was not 
fixed as dogma until the sixteenth century, when the canon became a major issue 
for Reformers. Since the Council of Trent in the 1540s, Catholic theologians have 
viewed the question of canonicity as closed (Bruce, 1970:135; Neuenzeit, 
1975: 168). And while the canon of the Reformed churches rejected some of the 
texts of the Roman Catholic canon as apocryphal, they did not claim canonicity 
for any text outside that older canon. Hence, the process of forming the 
Protestant canon was one of exclusion, not inclusion (Kermode, 1987: 600). 

While usage seems to have been the primary criterion for canonization of a 
particular text, it is likely that other factors played their part. Compatibility of a 
text’s content with church ideology, relevance of its content to the day-to-day 
practice of the church, belief that that content was inspired, and connections 
between the text and the recognized apostles, were all likely criteria of 
canonization (Harrington, 1978: 158-9). Moreover, it is probable that apostolic 
authorship (largely established through legends of various kinds) was an 
important factor in the selection of the New Testament canon, the apostolic 
tradition being thought to be more important than the question of inspired 
content in determining the value of a given text (Bruce, 1970:143; Bovon, 
1988:35). Nonetheless, it must be acknowledged that lack of firm historical 
evidence makes the identification of criteria other than usage difficult to 
ascertain. What actually constitutes *canonicity' (other than membership in the 
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canon) is in fact still officially undefined. Vatican II, while stressing the continued 
importance of the canon as ‘the soul of sacred theology’, produced no criteria for 
canonicity other than that the canon as a whole is known through tradition. As 
such, Christian believers tend to see the development of the canon as the work of 
‘the mysterious guidance of the divine Spirit in the Church’ (Neuenzeit, 
1975: 168). 

This brief overview of some pertinent aspects of the Christian canon allows 
us now to bring into sharp relief the senses in which a religious canon can be 
contrasted with the great or classic secular texts of the social sciences which are its 
supposed counterparts. 

First, and as we have seen, it is possible to establish with some precision the 
actual moments in which the Christian canons were formally decided upon. 
Similarly, the process of canonization of saints.in the Roman Catholic Church 
can be described quite accurately by examining the deliberations and procedures 
followed by the committee of Vatican officials, The Congregation of the Causes 
of Saints (Woodward, 1990: 87—126), whose job it is to oversee this canonization. 
There is simply no strict equivalent to these processes in sociology. On the 
contrary, far from them being the product of formal deliberation, classic texts are 
emergent, the result of cultural resonance, textual suppleness, reader appropri- 
ation and social diffusion. In the preceding chapter we noted that classic appraisal 
in sociology is a largely exclusive activity, led and directed by the judgements of 
professional sociologists. This notwithstanding, there are no ‘Classic Makers’ in 
the sense of a body of people explicitly charged with the professional 
responsibility for deciding what will, and what will not, be a classic text. (For 
interesting sociological analyses of the canonizing process, see also Delooz, 1983; 
Goodich, 1983; and on the passing of the saint and the significance of this for 
modernity, see Coleman, 1987.) 

The Christian canon exists as a totality. To call a collection of books ’the 
canon’ is ‘to say that just these writings are sufficient for the ends to which they 
ought to be used in the church’ (Kelsey, 1975: 105). Moreover, once a religious 
canon is fixed, it must be accepted as a whole (see Bruce, 1970: 143). This idea of 
an exclusive canon, which is entirely sufficient for all purposes required of it, is 
the second salient feature which distinguishes the religious concept of canon 
from the secular use of the word to describe any list of books. In sociology, the 
classic texts exist as a collection or series or aggregate of texts, but not as a 
comprehensive or integrated whole. 

Third, once a canon is fixed, it is considered ‘unalterable. True, the question 
of whether or not all canonical texts are of equal authority is a matter of some 
debate. Some theologians have claimed that there is a ‘canon within the canon’. 
And since Vatican II, the Roman Catholic Church has appeared to accord greater 
importance to Matthew and to the Pastoral epistles than to some other New 
Testament books — this despite the Council of Trent’s official insistence that all 
books in the canon were equal in value (Neuenzeit, 1975: 168; Harrington, 
1978: 159). In addition, there has been resistance to the idea that every statement 
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in every canonical text is ‘the word of the Lord’. The reason for this is not hard to 
. divine: Some texts in the canon express ideas which are anathema to today’s 

* prevailing Christian morality (such as God's enthusiastic support of various 
murders and massacres in the Old Testament). It is thus not surprising that 
Christians seem in practice to attribute greater weight to some passages than to 
others. Even so, ‘the Bible does not collapse like a pack of cards’ because true 
believers recognize that reading the Bible requires ‘not the swapping of texts, but 
a consensus of tradition and reason, faith and prayer, individual and corporate 
insight, learning and conscience, to truly “know” it and discover its meaning’ 
(Smith, 1989: 137-8). 

Moreover, not only are the canonical texts fixed in number, but in their 
order as well. Ever since the New Testament canon was established in the early 
centuries of Christianity, the order in which the New Testament books appear in 
the Bible has remained unchanged (Bovon, 1988:19). This order is not 
chronological. Thus, theologians generally agree that Mark was the earliest of the 
synoptic gospels to be written, but this gospel always follows the later gospel of 
Matthew in the canon (Grant, 1970: 183-5). The fixing of the sequence of texts 
was as much a part of the initial establishment of the canon as was the selection of 
the texts themselves, and this sequence is an important factor in the interpretation 
of the canon (Bovon, 1988: 20). 

Again there is no parallel in secular texts such as the sociological classics. 
Moreover, while canonical texts are closed by being fixed, the status of classic 
texts is open: no one so far as we know has ever claimed that the particular texts 
we regard as classic today are fixed in granite, or that only these texts are eligible 
to become ‘classic’. 

A fourth distinction between religious canons and secular texts which are 
dubiously referred to as canonical concerns their respective epistemological 
character. The books included within the theological canon are considered by 
believers to be both of a unique character and interrelated as parts of a whole. 
That whole is the canon itself. Books outside the canon are considered to be of an 
entirely separate order, to be ‘understood differently’ from those within it 
(Kermode, 1987: 605—9). There is an important distinction to be made here, 
between the idea of texts which are understood to be different from those outside 
the canon and the idea of texts which are to be understood differently. This is not 
mere pedantry. Instead it is an indication that the canonicity of a text does not 
mean that it is more authoritative than non-canonical texts according to a 
particular standard, but that it is judged according to an entirely different 
standard. Texts within theological canon are thus to be read in a different way 
from texts outside it. Arguably, this is so of classic texts too, but there is an 
important difference. Canonical texts seem impregnable to the possibility of 
critique. They can be interpreted but not rationally evaluated. And this is because 
their divine inspiration means that they are quite simply True (Gorak, 1991: 36). 
Indeed, so potent is this belief that even ‘nonauthentic and pseudonymous' texts 
can still be accepted as canonical (Guthrie, 1987: 190). Today, many canonical 
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books are recognized as ‘pseudepigraphical’, that is, having been written by 
someone other than the person whose name is on them. This does not represent, 
however, a necessary diminution of their canonical value (Anderson, 1970: 157— 
8). Even those theologians who wish to develop an understanding of canonical 
texts in a more critical, historically oriented way generally make it clear that their 
intention is not ‘to threaten the integrity of the canon’ (Bovon, 1988: 21). 

In sum: the comparison between sacred and secular texts under the concept 
of ‘canon’ is highly misleading. It is absurd for conservatives to claim canonicity 
for these texts, and just as nonsensical for so-called radicals to debunk them for 
being canonical. In each case the claims are wrong because they involve a 
mistaken view of what classic texts are. For unlike religious canonical texts, 
classical texts are emergent, heterogeneous, open and fluid, and as amenable to 
discussion and criticism as other secular texts. There is also a fifth, less 
quantifiable, factor, at least in the. case of most Christian canons: their 
extraordinary endurance in the face of changing historical circumstances. The 
Roman Catholic canon, as mentioned above, has remained unchanged since the 
mid-sixteenth century. This canon also appears largely impervious to shifts in 
political ideology. A Catholic liberation theologist and the very conservative 
Pope John Paul II both accept the same canon, even though they apply that 
canon in different ways. 


Significance of the Canon Debate: The Controversy Over 
Higher Education and the Purpose of the University 


Terms and concepts do not disappear simply because they are illogical or 
misleading. They endure as long as they have some value and meaning for the. 
constituency that employs them. We may prove to our own satisfaction that 
analogies of canon and classic are unsound but this will largely be beside the point 
if the canon debate enshrines something we have so far failed to confront: a 
tenacious conflict of ideas of which the ‘canon’ dispute is itself a token, a 
conceptual cryptogram for a larger, more inclusive set of preoccupations. And 
this is indeed the case. As earlier sections of this chapter sought to demonstrate, 
the argument about the canon is linked to a wider debate about the reach and 
purpose of higher education in western societies: The ‘great books’ dispute helps 
make this debate palpable but does not exhaust it. Those who criticize the canon 
often do so at the same time as they stake their Own alternative — radicalism and 
relevance. This, we are told, is what the university should offer its students if it is 
to bea vibrant institution. We end this chapter by examining this alternative and 
by offering a contrary view of the purpose of the university. 

. Of all the claims that academics are wont recurrently to make, that of 
radicalism is the most questionable — especially as framed by the concept ‘radical 
social theory’. Common to its usage in botany, linguistics and mathematics, the 
term ‘radical’ denotes the idea of arriving at the ‘root’ of some thing, discerning 
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that entity’s primary, fundamental, hence non-derivative, element. In social 
theory, the concept straddles two meanings. The first, and mostly valuable one, is 
that of ‘reflexivity’ (for a representative statement, see Gouldner, 1970: 488-504). 
Reflexivity concerns the attempt to identify and reflect on the conditions of one’s 
own humanistic or social scientific practice. A reflexive social theory subjects the 
sociologist's own work — its assumptions and practices — to systematic scrutiny. 
The purpose of engaging in this reflection is to become apprised of the- 
possibilities and limitations of what one is doing; aware too of one’s 
responsibilities to those one studies and, in some cases, be willing to have some 
accountability to them also. The ‘root’ at issue here is thus the reflective self, 
enquiring into its own actitivity, ideology, presuppositions. 

From the standpoint of ordinary language, the equation of radicalism with 
reflexivity might seem strained. Radicalism normally denotes not individual 
introspection or theoretical practice but partisanship and engagement rooted in 
the world outside the academy. The second meaning of radical social theory is 
closer to ordinary language. Radical social theory is theory in the service of social 
change; in principle this social change could be in any direction, but normally it 
has been associated with some version of leftist or ‘progressive’ politics. Social 
theory becomes radical where it identifies the agents of social change, encourages 
and ‘guides’ their activity; and/or where it analyses the grounds for some project 
of empowerment of ‘consciousness-raising’ or ‘emancipation’; it is a theory for a 
given constituency or cause (local or global), not simply a theory of that 
constituency or cause (academicism). Its purpose is to interpret the world as a 
prelude to, and as a basis for, social and political change. Relevant also is the 
implication that agents may be unaware of the sources of their predicament, or 
mistaken about their real interests. For this reason radical social theory has a 
significant educative role to play in society. 

The injunction to be radical in the latter sense is extremely problematic 
because it seeks to impose on theory ambitions it can never fully realize — if by 
theory one means, minimally, a set of propositions, systematically related to one 
another, open to being empirically tested, or rationally appraised, the purpose of 
which is to explain a course of events or a situation. More specifically, the 
injunction to be radical is problematic for at least three reasons. 

First and most obviously, people outside the academy rarely come into 
contact with social theory, and when they do, often find its language 
incomprehensible and repugnant, its ideas outlandish, and the moral authority of 
academics to champion radical social change highly questionable. In particular, 
the chasm that separates academic discussion from the discourse of non-acade- 
mic publics is today so vast and lamentable that the claim of university 
intellectuals to speak ‘for’ a non-academic constituency must be dubious in the 
extreme. A figure like Tocqueville was not only read by his nineteenth-century 
intellectual peers. He was ‘intelligible to any educated reader. Today’s special- 
ized academics, with notable exceptions, write with a set of intellectual 
assumptions and a vocabulary shared only by their colleagues’ (Bellah et al., 
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1985:299; also Alter, 1991:286). While Dorothy Smith, for instance, may 
proclaim that she is writing ‘a sociology for women’, what this means, ultimately, 
is that she is writing with a definite end in mind: to improve women’s Jot and to 
explain women’s situation to other intellectuals, to ‘formulate a sociology from 
the standpoint of women’, to preserve ‘the presence of subjects as knowers and as 
actors’, to ‘giv[e] voice to women’s experience’ (1987: 1, 105, 225). What she 
cannot sensibly mean is that this sociology will be ‘for’ women in the sense of 
being understood by the bulk of them — and, having been understood, be a guide 
for their practice. Most women will fail to understand Smith because they are not 
feminist sociologists equipped with the appropriate background of terms and 
concepts. As such they will not be in a position to judge the merit of her work 
about them. 

Second, it is just as clear that a theory does not become radical — capable of 
effecting far-reaching social change — by being a theory. In order to have an 
impact on the world it must secure a bearer, most importantly a social movement 
or a state. Marx’s social theory became radical when parts of it were taken up by 
certain groups and executed by certain states. Whether they did, or how they did, 
was beyond his control. The theories of Friedrich Hayek, marginalized for a 
generation, became radical when they became inspirational and convenient for 
the British and American Right. Social theory is thus faced with the situation that 
its radicalism is of necessity always vicarious and conditional. Theories that 
aspire to be radical are in a very real sense hostages to fortune — and often this 
means oblivion or grotesque, unintended consequences (e.g. the Gulag archi- 
pelago). 

Third, social theory that yearns to be radical is additionally faced by the 
irony that in the very process of being adopted it starts to lose its theoretical 
qualities. It begins to transmute into a creed. The theory’s subtleties, qualifi- 
cations, dynamism, tensions — the very features that help constitute it as a theory 
— go by the board, not because those who adopt aspects of it are less able than the 
theorist, but because theoretical complexity and ambivalence are not productive 
of the enthusiasms necessary to build commitment and to translate ideas into 
widely acceptable terms. Marx’s work became a political force when it stopped 
being a complex theory and became a dogmatic set of postulates: Marxism. Later 
it became а legitimating ritual of, and apologia for, soviet-type societies. To really 
‘take root’, then, theories must be reduced to a few simple and concrete ideas — 
ideas which, in their early phase at least, are effervescent, not intricate. The gap 
between social theory and political practice is thus a result of the nature of theory 
and politics themselves (Baehr, forthcoming). 

The above argument against the notion of radical social theory should be 
clarified in two further respects. First, while we believe radical academic theory to 
bea misnomer, it is no part of our intention to deny, indeed it would be ridiculous 
to attempt to deny, that theory has a ‘critical’ potential: to assess and evaluate 
current social practices. On the contrary, social theory becomes most profound 
when it challenges platitudes, prompts us to think in new ways, exposes 
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ideology. This is a highly significant power of theory and its cumulative personal 
and social effects can be great. Nonetheless, such effects (increased wisdom, 
readiness for social action, etc.) are perforce indirect, indeterminate, contingent. 
One can no more directly will or produce such effects by a theory than one can 
directly will to become happy or fall in love. Nor are we denying that ‘ideas’ 
more generally can be radical, can deeply affect people’s lives and the life of 
society. In conjunction with other features of social and psychological reality — 
crucially, an individual's receptiveness and desire to change – they often are and 
do. But again, ‘ideas’ are not the same as ‘theory’; theory refers ta a subset of the 
cognitive realm, not ideas in general which encompass all the products of 
consciousness. 

Objections to the canon, we have claimed, are part of a wider debate on the 
purpose of higher education. Those who negatively evaluate the canon often do 
so at the same time as they articulate their alternative: radicalism and relevance. 
We have argued thus far that radicalism in the guise of academic social theory is 
largely a non-starter. Does the doctrine of relevance hold any more cogency? 

In one sense, of course, the demand for relevance in the curriculum follows 
on from the demand to be radical. Academics who think of themselves as radi- 
cal typically also think that the curriculum has value to the degree to which it 
promotes personal empowerment and social change. The curriculum is thus en- 
visaged primarily as an instrument of social and political agitation. But ‘em- 
powerment’, the benchmark of relevance, is itself a highly loaded concept. 
Critics of the canon and the liberal university tend to have their own definition 
of it. Someone is empowered insofar as he or she comes to share the project and 
worldview of the radicals themselves. A woman who decides to enter a 
women’s studies programme but who, in the process of study, comes to the 
conclusion that modern academic feminism is patronizing to other women, or 
that heterosexuality is not intrinsically coercive, or that patriarchy is an in- 
coherent concept, is unlikely to count as an empowered, let alone enlightened, 
person by the respective teaching faculty who inspect and grade her class jour- 
nal. A Native Canadian who is against aboriginal self-government, and con- 
cludes that the best bet for Native peoples is assimilation or an historic 
compromise with European culture, will clearly have got hold of the wrong 
end of the stick. Empowerment, it often turns out, means: ‘accept my ideology 
and do what I say’. 

However, the demand for relevance in the curriculum is by no means 
confined to feminist and multiculturalist critics of the canon. It is also widely 
shared by enterprise administrators in the upper management echelon of higher 
education. Bizarre ideological hybrids and political alliances are the paradoxical 
result. Since the mid-1980s, many administrators have been implementing а 
strategy as ingenious as it is proving to be effective: they are employing the 
radicals’ own rhetoric of equal opportunities, access, engagement with the 
community, to re-shape the colleges and universities along market lines. The 
language of high principle and community inclusion thus becomes a semantic 
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vehicle by means of which some of the custodians of higher education cut back 
resources, diminish the opportunities of their faculty and staff, dismantle the 
trade unions. That aspects of academic radicalism have been coopted by the new 
university entrepreneurs is not as surprising as first it may seem, for what binds 
the fate of each together is a strongly instrumentalist view of university 
education. Hence both constituencies have a marked tendency to envision 
‘scholarship’ as largely elitist, remote, quixotic in character. Both consider the 
quest for intellectual independence as a chimera, a concoction of the liberal Ivory 
Tower. Both thirst for The Deed. And both, accordingly, conceive of a 
university education not as an intrinsic good, possessing value in its own right, 
the receptacle of a singular set of qualities and practices, but as a tool of some 
project extraneous to it. The intimation that there is ‘a kind of utility that comes 
only when utility is set aside’, that a university education performs one of its 
distinctive tasks when it pursues ‘knowledge severed from its present purposes 
and pursued wherever it may guide us’ (Scruton, 1993:211) is largely alien to 
these doctrines. So it is that the language of ‘empowerment’ now greets the 
newspeak of ‘mini-modules’, ‘learning-packages’, ‘consultancy’, and ‘just-in- 
time’ production. 

This tacit convergence of orientation helps explain why university ‘restruc- 
turing’ along market lines — draconian іп many instances — has typically failed to 
meet concerted resistance from the self-styled radicals. Two other factors have 
also contributed to a widespread and more general passivity. First, any attempt at 
broad-based resistance to the recasting of the university quickly falls afoul of the 
‘politics of difference’. If organized protest does not address the specific concerns 
of historically marginalized groups it is condemned by the new radicals as 
exclusive. Second, restructuring, as always, is fissiparous in its effects: faculty 
members balkanize as they sense danger and opportunity, and as they appreciate 
that the ravaging of one department or unit may release funds for advantaged 
positions elsewhere. Fighting for ‘turf’ in an increasingly competitive academic 
marketplace becomes the prime motivating impulse. And if academic solidarity is 
in tatters, little wonder that the position of non-academic university employees, 
their unions beleaguered or disabled, is mostly ignored by a faculty more 
concerned with its own interests than with those of the low paid. 

If relevance means providing an education which will enrich the student 
with possibilities hitherto #rimagined by him or her; if it means fostering some 
of the intellectual and moral conditions which will promote the individual’s 
future growth; if it means furnishing analytical skills that will help an individual 
materially to thrive and enhance his or her native capacities; if it means 
encouraging flexibility and openness of mind and strength of character; if it 
means analyzing topics and issues which people need to understand if they are to 
act intelligently in the world today; if ‘relevance’ means all this, then who can 
reasonably object to it? But consider that even here our ability as educators to be 
relevant is limited by the fact that we do not know what a student will come to 
imagine, what exactly will promote his or her future growth, or what indeed the 
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future more generally will be. If, on the other hand, relevance means drumming 
into the heads of students a particular ideology (market, liberal, Marxist, 
feminist, or some other) and seeking loyalty-tests to this ideology, then most 
sensible people will oppose it. For they will recognize that in this instance 
education has betrayed itself by descending into propaganda. 

Our discussion of the concepts of radicalism and relevance has sought to 
reveal their lack of intellectual substance. But does that discussion imply a 
commitment to another, equally unedifying, alternative, a university sanitized 
and quietistic, rooted in a monumentalist attitude to, and corresponding 
reverence for, the classics? It emphatically does not. What our discussion does 
support is a non-reductionist defence of what is truly creative and distinctive 
about the university’s role. The following capacities go some way to define its 
unique purpose and to provide the context in which the value of ‘great works’ is 
best understood. 

To begin with, the university enshrines within it the traditions and 
anti-traditions of the past. Universities are places in which these forms of life are 
transmitted, questioned, amended. The commitment to tradition is not a 
commitment to simulate the past or to venerate it. It is a commitment to learn 
from it, to understand one’s historical location, to comprehend that ‘coming to 
be a person is in part appropriating certain material of one’s culture, and [that] 
continuing to be a person ... means working through, developing, and 
extending this material, and this always involves operating in terms of [parts of] 
і” (Fay, 1987:162). Moreover, the commitment to tradition has nothing 
essentially in common with a view of history as one seamless web. On the 
contrary, a university education in the humanities and social sciences will reveal 
that ‘our’ history is a record of conflict and controversy. The great works of 
European and Near Eastern civilization which are derided or inflated as 
canonical actually help us appreciate this conflict because they represent rival 
traditions and cultures — ‘Homeric versus Platonic, Judaic versus Christian, 
biblical versus classical, Aristotelian versus Augustinian, the Enlightenment 
versus the Christian’ (Macintyre, 1990: 229) — all of which address vital questions 
of agency and the ends of humanity. Bernard Knox (1993: 15) reminds us that 
though the ancient Greeks are today assailed by some ‘as emblems of ... 
enforced conformity’, a more realistic picture would portray the ‘subversive, 
even revolutionary’ role they have played in western history. It is thus instructive 
that rebels of the stature of Nietzsche, Freud and Marx felt bound to study them 
— as we now feel bound to study Nietzsche, Freud and Marx. By their very 
rivalry and intractability, the classic works and the traditions they encode suggest 
that no single doctrine can hold a monopoloy of wisdom and that, by the same 
token, no single ideology can be the sole font of praxis and relevance. 

Second, a university education in the humanities and social sciences offers a 
testing-ground for ideas produced within and outside the academy. We 
emphasize the notion of testing-ground, rather than originality, in recognition 
that many of the most innovative and challenging ideas that are generated in a 
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society do not arise within the university. The most momentous ideas in the 
modern world come from diverse sources: the laboratories and workshops, often ~ 
independently funded, producing the new technologies; the ‘new’ social 
movements articulating commitments to community, religion, nation, ethnicity, 
gender, ecology. Concepts of rights, obligations, justice, liberty, emancipation, 
inclination, preference, form the armoury of these movements. What the 
university allows us to do is to trace and document over long stretches of time the 
impact of these forces and actors, and to scrutinize their arguments. This scrutiny 
in turn is unlike that which is normally available in other forums, for instance 
those of radio or television where comment must be brief and truncated and 
where sustained argument is constrained by a communications culture of 
dramatic images and sound bites. The university, in contrast, has the capacity to 
offer a very different forum, governed by three norms which help jointly to 
define it: cognitive rationality, open inquiry, and reciprocal elucidation. 

Abiding by the norm of cognitive rationality means accepting the priority of 
logical argument over ad hominem attack, intellectual method over spontaneity 
and impulse. It means accepting that a legitimate argument is one in which 
reasons are formally stated, and that such reasons are internally consistent. It 
means providing evidence for one's position which is amenable to being checked 
and disputed by other people. And it means allowing that, in principle, one's 
own reasoning and evidence could be wrong. The latter commitment is 
important because without it analysis can always be self-confirming, self-serving, 
circular. Moreover, cognitive rationality, like the application of all norms, also 
involves discipline. It requires the effort of balance and circumspection, a 
decentring of the self which enables one to distinguish between one's own ego, 
desires and values and the world beyond them. It also entails a willingness to 
pursue structured conflict, that is, disagreement refracted through the ‘discipline’ 
or disciplines one works within or across. Such discipline is nota procrustean bed 
designed to impede creativity any more than the chromatic scale, differential 
calculus, a poetic meter, impede it. Rather it is a structure, or set of structures, 
which enables the play of a certain kind of creativity, methodical reasoning, to 
take place. 

The second norm, open inquiry, is also a distinctive capacity of the 
university. Many organizations outside the university today pursue social 
research. Their various clients include the state, business, social movements, 
interest groups. Each of these interests is also served by the university to varying 
degrees. But where one has a client, one's research will typically end at the point 
at which its results clash with, or become irrelevant to, the interest of that client. 
Uncomfortable facts are suppressed; complex arguments and dilemmas are 
Skated over to avoid offence or difficulty. In contrast, the freedom to engage in 
open inquiry means that, in principle, no view or fact is prohibited from the 
discussion. It means too that the predominant orientation is experimental, not 
utilitarian, independent, not conformist. Moreover, it is worth reminding 
ourselves that the pressure towards ideological conformity in the university can 
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come from the culture of one’s own department, as much as, and often more so, 
than pressures emanating from the administration or from the lay public. (It is 
also not unknown for high-ranking administrators to defend the freedom of 
academics to say unpopular things when the latter’s own faculty colleagues 
would be more than happy to curtail that liberty.) In contrast, the norm of open 
inquiry legitimates the resistance to taboo. And it means giving this norm more 
weight than any other research consideration, including what James Coleman 
(1990-1:21-2) has dubbed ‘conspicuous benevolence’: the tendency among 
egalitarian- minded academics — the majority in sociology — to disapprove of and 
sanction questions and research which buck (or seem to buck) the egalitarian 
ethos. 

In turn, cognitive rationality and open inquiry are nourished by, and 
embedded in, the further norm of ‘reciprocal elucidation’. We take the term 
directly from Michel Foucault whose comments on it bear extensive quotation: 


In the serious play of questions and answers, in the work of reciprocal elucidation, 
the rights of each person are in some sense immanent in the discussion. They 
depend only on the dialogue situation. The person asking the questions is merely 
exercising the right that has been given him: to remain unconvinced, to perceive a 
contradiction, to require more information, to emphasize different postulates, to 
point out faulty reasoning, etc. As for the person answering the questions, he too. 
exercises a right that does not go beyond the discussion itself; by the logic of his 
own discourse he is tied to what he has said earlier, and by the acceptance of 
dialogue he is tied to the questioning of the other. (Foucault, 1984b: 381) 


Reciprocal elucidation is thus a commitment to dialogue, to disciplined conflict 
with those one disagrees with, and to the idea that wisdom emerges from such a 
dialogue. And with this we return to the classical works. For ultimately the value 
of the great works resides not in their monumental achievements, not in their 
exemplary quality, but in their contribution to a conversation about the ends and 
values of human existence: about who we are and of what we are capable. The 
university is a place in which we can preserve and extend that conversation. For 
while it is delusive to believe ‘that all later philosophy is a series of footnotes to 
Plato’, much of it: 


. is a dialogue with Plato, if has to refute him or fight the undesirable 
consequences of his views (or others' misstatements of those views). If we heed 
only the later philosophers, we are hearing just one side of the conversation, a 
frustrating and dangerous deprivation. Virgil and Milton are engaged in a dialogue 
with Homer. If we hear only Milton and not Homer, we are not even hearing 
Milton. Though some have tried to use the classics to close discussions, the Greeks, 
properly understood, are the great conversation openers. They are not torches 
shining upon our darkness. They are more like the street lamps of history, near 
which people have recurrently gathered to argue with others. (Wills, 1993:39; 
emphasis in original) 
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In this chapter we have outlined the meanings of canon in contemporary social 
theory; shown the difference between classical secular texts and religious 
canonical ones; and taken up a position in relation to the dispute over the 
meaning and purpose of higher education. Lest that last position be misunder- 
stood, we should add the following clarification. Our argument against academic 
radical theory and against the jargon of relevance is not a subscription to social 
complacency or evidence of an Olympian indifference towards the plight of 
people outside the academy. On the contrary, it is precisely because we are 
serious about social and political matters that we believe it important that 
academics do not mislead themselves, and others, by claiming an authority they 
cannot realistically discharge. Nor do we believe that the peculiar capacities of 
the university that we addressed are its only ones, or that an academic vocation 
which follows the norms of cognitive rationality, open inquiry, and reciprocal 
elucidation is superior to any other vocation. Rather our argument has been that 
the university has a distinctive place in society and that those norms help define 
it. Universities have a modest role to play in the modern world. We would be 
wise not to inflate that role. We would be just as wise to defend it against its 
detractors. 


A Concluding Look at the Three 
Concepts 


W: have analysed three concepts — ‘founders’, ‘classics’, and ‘canon’ — and 
examined their significance for sociology today. Our attempt to unravel 
the metaphors that the founders and canon notions rely on was not done as an 
exercise in deconstructive pyrotechnics, but to show what happens when people 
mistake these metaphors for something literal. In those instances, metaphor 
stops being a vehicle of the imagination and lapses into a pseudo-description of 
what purports to be an actual event or entity. Thus, despite being widely and 
uncritically accepted by sociologists, the concept of ‘founders of sociology’ does 
little to enhance our understanding of the emergence and growth of sociology, 
either as discourse or as a discipline. It tends, on the one hand, to portray 
‘founding’ as an act rather than as a historical process, and on the other to focus 
almost exclusively on individuals at the expense of the wider intellectual and 
social milieu in which they operated. At its most crude, the mythology of 
Founding deteriorates into hagiography as it seeks to legitimate some project or 
obsession; at its most sophisticated, it draws on associations which are 
provocative but misleading and ultimately confusing. 

‘Founders’, we concluded, is at root a religious,.or at least mythological, 
notion, and in this respect there is a parallel to the notion of a ‘canon’. The object 
of heated debate, the canon caricature has nonetheless failed to make plain the 
signal differences between sociological texts and religious ones, and the 
circumstances in which sociology’s great texts are defined and redefined. Still, as 
` we saw, the dispute around the canon is part of a larger struggle: canon is a code 
word for a variety of concerns regarding the nature and purpose of a university 
education. This struggle will doubtless continue, but we hope at least to have 
shown what is serious about the canon dispute and what is frivolous about it. 

While the concepts of founders and a canon are, in our estimation, unhelpful 
in understanding the nature of sociology’s outstanding figures and writings, the 
notion of ‘classic’ has much more to commend it. When used sparingly, it helps 
us appreciate the value and vitality of a select group of texts. Continued 
membership of this group is not guaranteed; nor is position in it the result of 
deliberate power-broking stratagems of insiders. By the same token, it is 
unrealistic to envisage the classics of sociology as sacrosanct, as timeless cultural 
monuments whose endurance is based solely on their reputed intrinsic value. 
Instead, since their vibrancy depends on a dialectic of authorial brilliance and 
interpretive appropriation, classic status is unstable, contingent in the last 
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analysis upon sociologists continuing to deem texts important and useful. As we 
demonstrated, in order for a text to achieve the accolade of classic, it must 
typically overcome a variety of cultural hurdles; while to survive as one, it must 
be subjected to continual critical engagement, its concepts reformulated to meet 
new problems and trials. Not many texts can survive or attract such scrutiny and 
productive reshaping. Those that are able to do so are quite properly described as 
classic. 

Few will deny that sociology is currently undergoing, along with other fields 
in the social sciences and humanities, a period of self-doubt and self- 
preoccupation. This is nothing new. At the same time, the profession of 
sociology is suffering from fragmentation and ultra-specialization. This poses a 
more serious challenge to its life as a discipline, as do other related trends: for 
instance, the movement towards issue-based learning, centred on such topics as 
addiction, crime, the family, ecology, unemployment, and so on, which can 
often be readily handled by other departments. As Turner and Turner 
(1990: 195) laconically remark, ‘sociology has lost much of its “monopoly” on 
social problems and human misery’. Sociology also has to contend with the 
growth of multidisciplinary programmes — Cultural Studies, Communication 
Studies, Women’s Studies, Native Studies, and the like — which attract people 
who would otherwise have become sociologists, or who, having become such, 
migrate to new intellectual climes. In addition, the subordination of sociology, in 
some universities, to the rump status of servicing other, more vocationally 
inclined departments or courses, is hardly an encouraging development for the 
discipline as a whole. The road ahead for sociology is thus a demanding one, 
particularly in an environment in which competition for undergraduates, the 
bread and butter of any discipline, is intense (see also Baker and Rau, 1990). Even 
so, we reject the extreme pessimism or lassitude which is evident in many 
quarters. Sociology’s fate as a discipline, like its growth as a discipline, is subject 
to many national and regional variations, and our previous comments failed to do 
justice to these differences. The emergence of programmes in ‘competition’ with 
sociology has by no means always been deleterious to its health. On the contrary, 
it has sometimes broadened the discipline’s vision, stimulated it, checked the 
capacity for complacency. Moreover, sociological perspectives and concepts 
continue to play a significant role in western culture. That they do so is due in no 
small part to those writers and texts we think of, and recurrently constitute, as 
‘classic’. 
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Résumé 


ans cette monographie on étudie le sens du passé qui parcourt la sociologie, et les 

implications d’un tel sens pour ses activités actuelles. Ce n’est pas une étude 
historique, mais une enquête sur les catégories organisatrices et autoritaires qu’on a 
prónées pour comprendre l’histoire de la sociologie. Deux catégories — celles des 
‘fondateurs’ et ‘classiques’ — se sont avérées importantes pour encadrer l'identité toujours 
précaire de la sociologie, auxquelles on a ajouté récemment une troisiéme: le ‘canon’. De 
nos jours on met en question cette identité de facon inédite. Les sources de cette mise en 
question sont multiples. Aux enceintes de l'académie, le féminisme, le postmodernisme et 
la déconstruction, quels que soient les différends entre ces prises de positions et à 
l'intérieur de ces mouvements, se mettent de concert pour mettre en question le statut de 
‘la tradition’. A leur tour, ces courants de pensée se laissent remuer par des questions d'une 
importance sociale plus large sur la signification du savoir et son usage dans des sociétés 
avancées sur le plan technologique. 

Le coeur de notre étude se trouve aux chapitres 4 et 5. Là nous présentons de facon 
organisée un ensemble important de littérature qui indique une tendance perceptible, ou 
plutót plusieurs tendances, dans le domaine de l'interprétation des textes classiques de la 
sociologie. Le concept d'un classique est complexe, mais au fond il attire notre attention 
sur une échelle d'évaluation selon laquelle une oeuvre particuliére est jugée d'une valeur 
extraordinaire, En d'autres mots, un classique prend sa place dans un panthéon de textes 
par suite de sa proéminence particuliére et son caractére d'exemple. Mais en quoi consiste 
cette proéminence? Notre étude examine plusieurs réponses à cette question, notamment 
celles qui se concentrent sur les fonctions remplies par un classique dans la communauté 
académique qui s'en sert; les forces rhétoriques et esthétiques qu'un classique est censé 
véhiculer; les modes oppositionnels ou complémentaires — ‘historicistes’ et 'présentistes' — 
par lesquels les interprétes modernes le comprennent; les processus de réception par 
lesquels le classique atteint son statut actuel. 

Nous suggérons aussi dans ces chapitres pourquoi la recherche de critéres fixes du 
classicisme (par exemple, la richesse, la puissance théorique, l'originalité, l'influence, la 
maturité) est vouée à l'échec. Sous un terme commun — classique — se trouve une 
stratification interne tant soit peu complexe, une gamme différenciée d'évaluation du 
texte. Les tentatives de créer des critéres fixes et formels pour le statut de classique ne 
tiennent pas compte de cette hétérogénéité. Le processus de formation d’un classique varie 
non seulement de discipline en discipline (on pourrait faire le contraste entre la 
philosophie et la sociologie), mais à l'intérieur de la discipline sociologique elle-méme. 
Afin de trouver des critéres communs au statut de classique de Durkheim et Marx, par 
exemple, il faut négliger les circonstances qui présidaient à l'entrée de chacun dans le cercle 
de penseurs chéris de la sociologie. Tandis que le statut de classique de Durkheim s'est 
évolué dans les enceintes de la sociologie elle-méme, celui de Marx s'était déjà bien établi 
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dans d’autres disciplines (la théorie politique, les sciences économiques, la philosophie) 
bien avant le moment ой il est devenu un classique sociologique. Et méme dans l'oeuvre de 
Marx, les voies vers le statut de classique prises par Das Kapital et les Grundrisse étaient 
fort différentes. 

Sur un autre plan, les critéres fixes du statut de classique ne s’adressent pas aux 
lectures divergentes que subit le classique, ni Jes opinions divergentes sur les qualités 
prisées par les uns et les autres. Enfin, il est difficile d’expliquer comment un ensemble de 
critéres fixes pourrait rendre compte du sort changeant de certains classiques au fil des 
années. Si ces critéres étaient établis comme nécessaires et suffisants pour le statut de 
classique, alors un texte classique, une fois évalué comme tel, le resterait pour toujours. 
D'ailleurs, un texte qui ne répondait pas à ces critères pendant une certaine période ne 
pourrait jamais s'attendre à en devenir un par la suite. 

Ог, si les critères fixes de statut de classique sont un chimère, la question nous reste 
toujours: ‘Pourquoi x est-il un classique? Dans le chapitre 5 nous esquissons une réponse 
historique et synchronique à cette question. Notre méthode est de procéder non pas par 
fiat de définition, mais en fournissant des concepts qui puissent décrire et expliquer les 
traits principaux du processus de formation d’un classique. En faisant cela nous réunissons 
pour le synthétiser un ensemble de littérature qui constitue une tendance majeure dans 
l'interprétation des classiques sociologiques. Axée sur l’histoire, cette tendance examine 
les processus de ‘réception’ par lesquels sont passés les textes classiques pour atteindre leur 
renommée (Kettler et Meja, 1993a; Meja et Kettler, 1990; Kettler et al., 1984 ; Roth, 1992, 
1988; Tribe, 1989, 1988; Kasler, 1988 [1979];* Kivisto et Swatos, 1988; Gane, 1988; 
Hinkle, 1986; Levine, 1985; Levine et al., 1976; Frisby, 1984; Brauns, 1981; Rüs- 
chemeyer, 1981; Riemer, 1981 [1959]; Sprondel, 1981; Cahnman, 1977; Coser, 1977; 
Shils, 1982 [1970]). Cette littérature nous aide à expliquer le processus de formation d’un 
classique en termes d’une combinaison de ce que nous appelons la résonnance culturelle, la 
souplesse textuelle, l'appropriation par le lecteur/la lectrice, et la transmission et la 
diffusion sociales. 

On fait souvent l'équivalence entre le concept de classique et deux autres notions: les 
‘fondateurs’ et le ‘canon’; celle-là a unè lignée bien établie dans notre discipline, tandis que 
l'usage répandu du canon date d'il y a trés peu. Dans les chapitres 2 et 3 (sur ‘Les 
Fondateurs’) nous cherchons à tirer au clair les significations acceptées dans les discussions 
sociologiques par les termes ‘fondateur’ et ‘père fondateur’. Nous distinguons d'abord les 
fondateurs d'un discours d'entre ceux des institutions; ensuite, les fondateurs qui 
essayaient de facon consciente et délibérée de construire des institutions sociologiques 
d’entre ceux qui se trouvaient appropriés par la discipline de façon rétrospective. Nous 
suggérons que l'usage le plus commun du terme 'fondateur' pour désigner un embléme 
discursif (par exemple, chez Foucault, 1969), n'est guére fiable sur plusieurs plans, surtout 
quand on veut mélanger l'oeuvre d'un auteur et le discours qui l'entoure. Nous avertissons 
également contre l'analogie alléchante mais erronée entre les fondateurs d'état et ceux 
d'une discipline académique (voir surtout Wolin, 1985 et 1981) — bien que nous soyons 
d'accord que le concept de fondateur se préte bien à la légitimisation politique d'un projet 
académique ou autre. A la suite d'une analyse approfondie de la fondation institutionnelle 
- nous nous penchons sur Année sociologique — qui vise à faire voir la nature 
collaboratrice et négociée du processus d'innovation, nous nous orientons pour expliquer 
pourquoi la notion de fondateur soit si attrayante et pénétrante. Une réponse partielle, à 
notre avis, se trouve dans sa définition linguistique: en tant que performatif, il implique 
que le discours pourrait s'établir ou se faire valoir aux moyens des actions d'une personne. 
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Mais cette réponse ne fait que soulever une autre question: pourquoi un tel performatif 
est-il devenu un trope si durable et imposant dans la narrative sociologique? Selon nous, la 
solution à ce casse-téte chinois se trouve dans le mythe de la monogenése (et de la lignée) 
fermement enracinée dans la culture occidentale, dont l'influence s'est fzit ressentir dans la 
religion, la politique, aussi bien que dans les sciences sociales. 

Enfin, nous mettons en question la notion, actuellement en vogue, du ‘canon’ et dans 
le chapitre 6 nous prenons la position que l'analogie entre le canon théologique et les textes 
classiques de la sociologie, quoique séduisante, est erronée. Aprés avoir présenté et 
résumé plusieurs usages contemporains du terme ‘canon’ (notamment, le canon comme 
texte classique, comme modèle d'excellence, comme Bildung, comme programme 
d'études, comme manuel), nous faisons voir que les textes laiques classiques se distinguent 
de leurs équivalents religieux sous plusieurs aspects décisifs. Car, à l'encontre des textes 
canoniques religieux, les classiques émergent et ne sont pas le résultat d'un calcul; sont 
hétérogénes et n'existent pas dans un tout intégré; sont ouverts et fluides, non pas fermés 
ou fixes; et se prétent à la discussion et à la critique tout comme d'autres textes laiques. 
Néanmoins, les termes et les concepts ne disparaissent pas seulement parce qu'ils sont 
illogiques ou qu'ils se prêtent aux malentendus; ils continuent pour autant qu'ils veulent 
dire quelque chose au groupe qui s'en emploie. Tenant ceci à l'esprit, nous montrons que 
le débat sur le canon fait partie d'une lutte plus répandue au sujet des objectifs d'une 
formation universitaire. Nous sommes de l'avis que l'alternative proposée par les critiques 
du canon – une formation radicale et pertinente — est profondément erronée; et comme 
conclusion nous définissons le róle distinctif de l'université par rapport aux humanités et 
aux sciences sociales. Selon nous, les universités sacrent les traditions et les anti-traditions 
du passé, et offrent un terrain d'essai pour les idées produites à l'intérieur et à l'extérieur de 
l'académie. 

Quant à cette derniére capacité, nous décrivons les trois normes qui ensemble 
définissent la discussion distinctive que prône l'université: la rationalité cognitive, 
l'enquéte ouverte, et l’élucidation réciproque. ‘Les grands textes’ mettent sous forme 
cachée le conflit des traditions dans notre civilisation et contribuent à une conversation 
permanente au sujet des fins et des valeurs de l'existence humaine. 

Pour conclure: tandis que nous n'appuyons guére les notions de fondateurs et de 
canon, nous trouvons que le concept de classique a du mérite. Si on s'en sert assez 
rarement, il nous aide à apprécier la valeur et la vitalité d'un groupe restreint de textes. 
L'adhésion permanente à ce groupe n'est pas garantie; les membres n'y sont pas par suite 
de stratégies délibérées entreprises par un élite. Par là méme, il n'est pas réaliste de 
considérer les classiques en sociologie comme sacrés, monuments culturels dont la durée 
résulte seulement de leur valeur intrinséque réputée. Par contre, puisque leur vitalité 
dépend d'une dialectique entre l'intelligence de l'auteur et l'appropriation interprétative, 
le statut de classique est instable, contingent en derniére analyse des sociologues qui 
veulent continuer à traiter ces textes comme importants et utiles. Comme nous le 
démontrons, afin qu'un texte reçoive l'étiquette de classique, il doit surmonter plusieurs 
obstacles culturels; et pour maintenir son statut de classique, il doiz se soumettre à un 
engagement critique permanent, en reformulant ses concepts pour faire face à de nouveaux 
problémes, à de nouvelles épreuves. Trés peu de textes survivent à un te] examen ou 
reformulation productrice, ou s'attirent une telle attention. Ceux qui le font méritent bien 
l'étiquette ‘classique’. 
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Preface 


Postmodernity is modernity’s cul de sac. This is not to say that the project of 
modernity has been a failure. On the contrary, its very success has brought into 
question its limitations. Where do we go from here? This is the question that is 
driving postmodern theorists back to the classics, to experiment with new 
methodologies and, perhaps, to consider more seriously what peripheral others 
have to say about their predicament. 

The aim of this report is not to exhaustively review the now familiar 
literature on deconstruction with the ubiquitous prefixes of ‘post’ and ‘hyper’. 
Trendsetters may consider all this passé, but a pertinent question for the last 
decade of this century is whether postmodernism will reshape the modernization 
agenda of the developing countries. This is an under-explored question because 
the obsession with the self-colonizing tendencies of modernity has turned itself 
into a protracted bout of theoretical iconoclasm without asking how such 
reflexivity can possibly affect those who follow the apparent lead of the West. 

This report attempts to scrutinize the above question by relating the present 
crisis of modernity, unfolding under the sign of global capital and culture, to the 
diverse developmental trajectories of the so-called Third World. The analysis 
offered here emphasizes capital and culture. Although class and stratification are 
not given as much attention as others would have liked, I feel that they require 
specific empirical considerations which are beyond the scope of this report. In 
focusing on culture, I have taken the liberty to range across several disciplines in 
order to paint a general picture of social change and possibilities at fin de siécle. I 
have also taken the liberty of not making precise distinctions between terms like 
‘postmodernity’ and ‘postmodernism’ (the former often associated with struc- 
ture and the latter with culture) in the belief that they only distract the reader 
from larger and more important issues concerning global changes. 

Finally, this report is meant as an implicit plea not for a radical shift towards 
Third World voices, but for an increased global exchange of views on 
contemporary social change that transcends the East-West, North-South divide. 
Although we have not totally broken free of the language of the ‘three worlds of 
development’, I have attempted to explore new grounds by proposing the notion 
of multiple modernities in the hope that it will lead to new levels of discourse. 


Introduction 


T he underlying question of this report pertains to the possible impact of 
postmodernism on the modernization agenda of countries, particularly in the 
Third World, that are on the verge of modernizing or are relentlessly pursuing 
industrialization policies. This question highlights the irony that Western 
disillusionment with modernity and the preoccupation with uncertainty under 
the sign of postmodernism are matched by an intense drive towards modernity in 
many non-Western societies. Does this mean that the ambiguity and am- 
bivalence of Western postmodernism are set on a collision course with the 
apparent resoluteness of Third World modernization? 

These questions are premised on the assumption that the end of modernity 
and the dawning of a postmodern age are coincidental with the fin de siécle, the 
conclusion of two millennia of Christian history, and the waning of Western im- 
perialism after more than three centuries of industrial and colonial expansionism. 
_ The prophetic positivism that imbued Western progressive thought in the 19th 
and 20th centuries is now seemingly at an end, overshadowed by ludic and nihil- 
istic thought under the banner of an indeterminism which reveals that ‘the only 
certainty is continuing uncertainty’ (Crook et al., 1992:3) or ‘which amounts to 
Art is everywhere and Life is vague’ (Newman, 1985:5). Yet hardly any of this 
uncertainty is shaping the outlook of the modernizing Third World countries. 

A survey of the current Western social science literature suggests a highly 
paradoxical situation in which an explosion of knowledge is mirrored by a deep 
epistemological crisis. The growth of the natural and human sciences under the 
aegis of modernity had apparently increased the scope for technological control. 
Yet, doubts have arisen over the supremacy of reason as the modern ontology of 
‚ world-mastery (Horkheimer and Adorno,1972; Horkheimer, 1974; Feyer- 
abend, 1975, 1988). Hence , references to a critical overcoming of foundational 
thought by Vattimo (1988, 1992), the false claim of European universality by 
Heller and Feher (1988), and an emerging paradigm of chaos centred on 
contingency, unsureness and risk (Douglas, 1986; Rorty, 1989; Giddens, 1990, 
1991; Bauman, 1991, 1992; Beck, 1992; Baker, 1993; Luhmann, 1993) all echo a 
problematization of the relationship between representation and reality, between 
seeing and knowing. Even in discourses on Marxism, as suggested by Bergesen 
(1993), the determinate relationship between the material base and ideological 
superstructure is now no longer clearly defined. 
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The extension of this crisis to the debate on culture has produced concern 
over the proliferation of simulacra often resulting in hyperreal situations 
(Baudrillard 1983a, 1983b) and the hypercommodification of cultural objects 
(Foster,1988; Kroker and Cook, 1988; Lash, 1990; Jameson, 1991). Culture is no 
longer theorized in absolute terms as a product of capital, since capital is now said 
to exist in a state of disorganization (Offe, 1985; Lash and Urry, 1987), 
manifesting patterns of contradictions between the state and capitalist organiz- 
ations. Culture has now shed its determinate status to take on a new garb as 
‘postculture’ where meanings are globally promiscuous (Crook et al., 1992: 75). 

However, the question of whether we have reached the end of modernity 
is not unambiguously settled. The most avid defender of modernity, Habermas 
(1981,1987a; see also Bernstein, 1985; Ashley, 1990), also happens to be the 
sharpest critic of postmodern deconstructionism, arguing that the abandon- 
ment of Enlightenment ideals and the project of modernity is premature and 
unnecessarily pessimistic. To a certain extent, Giddens (1990, 1991) too is 
reluctant to bid farewell to modernity. He prefers to refer to the present age as 
the post-traditional order of modernity where ‘self-identity becomes a reflex- 
ively organised endeavour’ (1991:5). Compared to Habermas and Giddens, 
Fukuyama (1989, 1992) perhaps can be described as the most uninhibited 
celebrator of modernity, especially in the form assumed by liberal democracy 
which he sees as the end-station of progress and the best of all possible worlds 
with minimal contradictions (for criticisms, see van Steenbergen, 1992; Pieterse, 
1993). 

On the other side of the divide, postmodernists are seen to fall into either the 
category of ‘hard’ sceptics or ‘soft’ sceptics (Rengger, 1992: 564). The former are 
represented by philosophers such as Foucault, Lyotard and Baudrillard whose 
scepticism of modernity approximates an unredemptive nihilism. ‘Soft’ sceptics, 
on the other hand, question the plausibility of meta-narratives but do not feel the 
need to completely relinquish the promises of liberalism. | 

What is ultimately at stake in this debate over modernity is the survival of 
bourgeois values. Modernists as the inheritors and perpetuators of these values 
have strong reasons to believe that bourgeois achievements are not irretrievably 
lost in the fin de siècle scramble to reevaluate and rearrange the experiences of the 
past four centuries. There is the fear that cultural components may ‘split off and 
recombine in ways which do not correspond to any supposed “logic” of 
modernity’ (Crook et al., 1992:229), thus threatening an established system of 
values that has provided a continuing sense of security in the bourgeois 
development of world-mastery. Postmodern sceptics regard this as a false sense 
of security and advocate contingency in various doses as a more acceptable 
medium of world-apprehension. In short, to substitute uncertainty for order 
calls for a paradigm shift in social and cultural theory. 

While these debates continue in the West, people in the'non- Western world 
continue to look to the West as the model of modernity to be emulated. 
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Resistance to Western colonialism and nationalist developments in the post- 
colonial period have not absolutely marginalized the idea of modernity in the 
non-Western/Third World. In particular, as we enter the 21st century the 
non-Western nations of the Pacific Rim and Far East appear to be expanding 
their economies, and are poised to provide a new model of growth that injects 
vitality into the idea of modernity. Thus, if in the West people are still undecided 
about whether postmodernity has arrived and ushered in a new way of thinking, 
is this considered a relevant question for non-Westerners who crave modernity 
and possibly aspire to revitalize its momentum in the 21st century? 

The advent of the Newly Industrializing Countries. (NICs) in the Third 
World, specifically in East and Southeast Asia, signals an important development 
in the fate of modernity. If modernity is undergoing a serious crisis in the West, it 
seems to be enthusiastically promoted and celebrated in those Third World 
countries that are enjoying improved standards of living, vibrant economies and 
more tolerant political attitudes. There is hope that the 21st century will be 
recognized as the Asian century, particularly with the opening up of China in the 
post-Mao era to create huge markets catering to more than a quarter of the 
world’s population. If modernity in the West needs revival, it may have to look 
towards Asia through trade and cultural exchanges to be instructed on what a 
revitalized modernity entails. 

If the future of modernity lies in Asia (and other parts of the Third World), 
then it is almost inevitable that the critique of Orientalism (Said, 1978) will be 
turned into a critique of Occidentalism. In general, Orientalism had provided the 
Western-educated, modern individual with a reason to understand his/her 
special mission in life. The worlds beyond the West possessed unique 
characteristics which, it was believed, could only be grasped and subdued 
through modern lenses that even Orientals eventually came to desire. However, 
these lenses — cracked and distorted as they may be under postmodernism — worn 
by Asians may produce a vision of technological and economic progress that is 
simultaneously suspicious of the Westernization of local values. It is this 
suspicion that ambivalently shifts Asian attitudes between modernization as fait 
accompli and Westernization as a bitter pill. 

Modernity in Asia and the Third World has special significance because 
what took centuries to accomplish in the West is being achieved at a rapid pace. 
Thus, Asian/Third World modernization is radical for it fuses traditional ways 
with technology to alter its cultural and social destinies. In that respect, the 
critique of Occidentalism under the sign of Asian/Third World modernization is 
unique because it is an attempt to appropriate Western technology and the model 
of rationality epitomizing modern Western civilization, while resisting in various 
ways the transformation of traditional values through technological encultur- 
ation. 

The strength of this resistance, as a rebuke of Occidental ‘barbarism’, 
depends on the rapidity of modernization and organization of traditional 
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worldviews in various Asian/Third World countries. But the global transform- 
ation of culture under late capitalism has affected the cultural boundaries and 
identities of various groups around the world. Global homogenization and em- 
bourgeoisement are occurring at a cost unanticipated by its perpetrators, that of 
the unrestrained commodification and massification of Western culture. Thus, 
it is no longer possible for us to conceptualize Occidentalism as a stereotyped 
cultural byproduct of Western industrialization and modernization, but as an 
almost independent cultural force shaping social perceptions and behaviour 
worldwide. The extent to which this cultural force has undermined traditional- 
ism can be estimated to be consistently overwhelming in places where modern 
consumerism has become an irreversible ethos, such that in these places the cri- 
tique of Occidentalism may only be taken as a token of conservatism. 

The postmodern melancholy of the West ironically is not included in the 
Occidental package that has now penetrated Asia and the Third World as 
global culture. It is not the postmodern reflexivity like the reflexivity or denu- 
dation of rationality that is considered appealing to these modernizing societies. 
Rather, it is the sensualism, playfulness and the ease with which hedonism can 
be translated and transmitted through technology, that have become global cul- 
ture’s principal influence on the transformation of Third World traditionalism. 
In other words, postmodernism as a postcolonial strategy of ludic inversion 
fragments and deflates the Western ego, but contrastingly provides a medium 
for renewed self-assertion among Third World individuals whose historicities 
are only beginning to come into their own with the decline of meta-narratives. 

Third World modernization at the edge of the 21st century is unique be- 
cause it borrows from Western modernity but occurs at the confluence of the 
latter's decline and what augurs as the postmodern age. It is a bricolage of cor- 
porate and state capitalism, vibrant nationalisms seeking to establish local auth- 
enticity, desire for world-mastery through the utilization of Western 
technology, and reorientation of cultural signifiers through global markets of 
sensual excess. It is the postmodernization of modernization that has conjoined 
the universality of global culture with the particularity of local cultures in a 
Third World whose ‘third-ness’ is gradually transcended by new represen- 
tations of development. 

These new representations challenge the Cold War notions of develop- 
ment, to deconstruct what in the last five decades democratic nations in the 
First World and socialist nations in the Second World had bitterly competed to 
represent as the model of progress and world-mastery. The unbridled power of 
capitalist institutions in the former has seemingly turned against itself. The an- 
ticipated accomplishment of proletarian power in the latter has failed to ma- 
terialize under the strain of central state planning. The developmental 
distinction of the world into three categories now awaits deconstruction and 
reorganization under the new representations. 

To unravel what these new representations might be, this report will 
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initially examine the fragmentation of modernity that has undermined Western 
hegemony, leading to a crisis of representation in which the Western self can no 
longer project its hubris without being told, “Don’t other me’ (Featherstone, 
1993: 183). Yet, resistance of the other to the alleged patronizing demeanour of 
the West cannot hold its own against the juggernaut effect of the global culture 
industry that is reshaping the meaning of culture. The implications of these 
contrasting developments – the rise of otherhood and its engulfment by global 
culture — comprise important questions for the unfolding of modernity/ 
postmodernity in a Third World that may be radically transformed in the 21st 
century. | 

The themes of the following chapters are: the problem of modernity and its 
current crisis (chapter 2); some consequences of this crisis as reflected in the 
debate on Orientalism (chapter 3); the globalization of modernity and its impact 
on culture (chapter 4); the pursuit of modernity in the Third World as it relates to 
the postcolonial agenda of development (chapter 5); each of these chapters 
attempts to address the contradictions and ironies of modernity, the implications 
of which are discussed in the conclusion (chapter 6). 


The Fragmentation of Modernity 


Т. postmodern condition (Lyotard, 1984) characterizing the West at fin de 
siècle could be construed as a desperate attempt at explaining and accounting 
for a waning power at the end of modernity. This may explain the revival in 
sociological thought of Nietzsche (Stauth and Turner, 1988) and Schopenhauer 
(Mestrovié, 1991) as an attempt at self-recovery but not necessarily in the path of 
Enlightenment ideals. This search to empower the void through nihilism has 
been resisted by critics who believe that the project of modernity has yet to be 
completed (Habermas, 1987a). Marxists and non-Marxists who are sceptical of 
postmodernism (Callinicos, 1989; Mouzelis, 1993) or see it as the latest stage of 
capitalist development (Jameson, 1984, 1991) have implicitly not condemned 
modernity to the rubbish heap of history. 

These strains in contemporary Western thought suggest that the postmodern 
condition may be more a philosophical than an empirical one. It is modernity and 
the cracks within it that are empirical, giving rise to philosophical dissatisfactions 
that define what is now called postmodernism (see Rorty, 1979; Cooper, 1993). 
After more than four centuries of global domination, the West is now experiencing 
a reflexivity that is deeply troubled by its voracious appetite to know and control. 
It is this reflexivity that hints at the immanence of modernity’s fragmentation. 
Modernity as a product of ‘the monarchy of the middle classes’ (Graña, 1967) has 
come to reveal a bourgeois consciousness that paradoxically extols its 
achievements and bemoans its inauthenticity. To understand postmodernism as a 
philosophical condition implies an empirical acknowledgementof the aporias that 
have beguiled bourgeois confidence since its hegemonic beginnings. 


The Aporias of Reason 
From the end of the Middle Ages to the present day, the development of 
bourgeois consciousness has come to imply a ‘controlled confluence of 
democracy and aristocracy’ (Lukacs, 1970: 197) that has provided an increasing 
sénse of freedom and security vital to the internal deepening of human 
consciousness. This deepening of consciousness was not merely an enhanced 
introspectiveness of a social class, but implied the cultivation of a self which 
elevated the notions of domesticity, privacy and individual rights to a level not 
witnessed or experienced in other eras. 

The shaping of the bourgeois self and its institutional consequences cannot 
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be divorced from the material circumstances which transformed the European 
bourgeoisie from a landless professional and mercantile class into one that 
replaced the nobility in economic and social power (see Hunt, 1975). Ideologi- 
cally, this transformation ushered in a liberal psychology which emphasized 
rationalism in the service of hedonism, thus elevating the individual self to an 
unprecedented position in a society that had once defined the self as a function of 
vassalship within the manorial system. The crux of the bourgeois self arising out 
of an interaction between capitalist avariciousness, aristocratic sensibilities and 
Protestant aspirations eventually became subjectivized as rational autonomy — 
the Kantian idea that the apogee of human reason in its dispensing with nature 
must be seen as the highest expression of moral freedom. att 

The rationally assured, bourgeois self at the height of European self- 
confidence from the 18th to the 19th century could not but surge forward into 
the external world. For some of the Enlightenment philosophes, ‘men were 
fulfilling themselves perfectly well in the world as it was'(Berman, 1971: 70). This 
new worldliness fitted well with the expansion of colonial empires. 

By the 19th century, subjective idealism had been established as the 
ontology of modernity. This implied that the modern self as an epistemological 
centre was not only guaranteed a licence to know, but to use that licence to 
distinguish itself from non-bourgeois selves and to bracket modernity by ‘the 
dissolution of the exemplary past, and . . . the necessity of creating all that is 
normative out of itself (Habermas, 1987a: 20). 

The growing recognition of the subjective freedom of individuals meant that 
in the realm of human cognition, modernity accelerated the reflexive monitoring 
of action. Thus, on the one hand, the production of knowledge was experienced 
as self-regenerating since thought and action were constantly refracted back 
upon one another. But, on the other hand, reflexivity introduced an element of 
cognitive instability because of the apprehension that any knowledge gained will 
most certainly be revised in the immediate future (Giddens, 1990). 

The freedom to create, innovate and accumulate had thrust upon the modern 
self the privilege to build the necessary institutions to meet the goals defined by a 
purposive reason. In this respect, the institutional dimensions of modernity as 
suggested by Giddens (1990:55-63) have made non-Western resistance to 
Western expansion an arduous task. Through capitalism, industrialism, surveil- 
lance and militarism, these institutions have mutually reinforced each other not 
only in reshaping nature but also in producing new threats to the project of 
modernity through an ironic agenda of self-destruction. These contradictions 
have produced on the political surface a terror of inauthenticity, or as Berman 
puts it: 


... so much of the horror of twentieth century history stems from г politics which 
has transformed the theory of inauthenticity into practice on a mass scale, and from 
the many experiments which the holders of total power have carried out on the 
selves of the people they control (1971: 322). 
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‘The horror which Berman spoke of stems from the romantic and 
revolutionary ideals fired by the search to overcome the inauthenticity of 
modernity. And in the striving towards emancipation from an alienating social 
system, the bourgeois self receded into its underworld, the heart of darkness that 
sought sacrifices in mass victimization as in the cases of the Jewish and 
Cambodian holocausts of the 20th century (Ponchaud, 1978; Bauman, 1989). 

The rise of hegemonic institutions and the mass terror that ensues from them 
in no way signal the death of the bourgeois self. On the contrary; they 
demonstrate the fragility of the modernist project and the fragmentation of the 
bourgeois self that mocks the Hegelian imperative of reason evolving through 
geist. For reason has undergone the contortions of modernity to reemerge as a 
force deprived of the meaning that it had originally sought to epitomize as 
absolute freedom. The crisis of the bourgeois self is inevitably linked to the 
regression of meaning. 


The Regression of Meaning 

Principally, utilitarian liberalism evident in the writings of Bentham to those of 
Spencer continued to derive nourishment from the achievements of the 
Enlightenment to advance the power of the self-motivating individual. Meaning 
was plentiful because the individual perceived the infinitude of progress as 
creating new horizons of knowledge and new worlds of experience. Yet by the 
20th century, Russell had wryly perceived the inversion of meaning as liberalism 
meandered into the heart of continental Europe: 


Since Rousseau and Kant, there have been two schools of Liberalism, which may be 
distinguished as the hard-headed and soft-hearted. The hard-headed developed, 
through Bentham, Ricardo and Marx, by logical stages into Stalin; the soft-hearted, 
by other logical stages, through Fichte, Byron, Carlyle, and Nietzsche, into Hitler 
(1961:618). 


Almost facetiously, Russell had suggested that the meaning of progress, 
generated through the philosophical sinews of liberalism, and so vital to the 
terrain of modernity, could by a twist of Occidental fate quickly degenerate into 
forms of totalitarianism diametrically opposed to the pride of English freedom. 

The increasing darkness of continental European thought must be seen 
against the background of social disorder, economic crisis and rising authori- 
tarianism experienced in the closing decades of the 19th century. These 
experiences led to a view that predicted the end of individual freedom and 
humanitarianism, the growing use of force combined with the surveillance of an 
impersonal bureaucracy, and a growing obsession with the irrational (Hughes, 
1961; Stern, 1961). 

However, in the new world of America, untouched by aristocratic control 
and inflated by democratic and liberal ideals, alienation was the remotest feeling 
and thought in the minds of its pioneer citizens whose conquest of land and 
natives provided the very meaning of their existence. It was only after the Second 
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World War that American sociologists took a keener interest in the problem of 
alienation, probably beginning with the work of Riesman (1950). 

But even as the study of alienation in America developed as an empirical field 
(see Lystad, 1972), the area of American character studies did not unabashedly 
conform to an underwriting of normative culture. Works by Slater (1971) and 
Roszak (1972) emphasized the meaninglessness of industrial life and technologi- 
cal control, and sought to recover meaning through countercultural utopianism 
and mysticism. At the same time that American radicals atterapted to salvage 
meaning through a critique of technology, French social writers announced the 
death of meaning through the domination of the symbol by the sign. Writers 
such as Lefebvre boldly proclaimed that 


... metalanguage ... has taken the place of language; in other words, we are 
surrounded by emptiness, but it is an emptiness filled with signs! . . . Metalanguage 
is a grand substitute for the historical missions that have been left undone, for 

_ responsibilities unfulfilled, but it exudes a feeling of Jatent guilt, a vague sense of 
frustration and malaise (1971: 135-4). 


In semiological terms, Lefebvre was referring to the uncoupling of signifiers 
and signified brought on by the decline of referents in modernity. This simply 
meant that a sense of uncertainty had developed in our system of referents as 
modern people became more protean and relativized in their conceptions of 
reality. The immanence of alienation took on new significance under French- 
inspired semiology to suggest the transformation of meaning into sign-values, 
values determined by a system of prestige in a postmodern consumer society. 
The self as subject no longer controlled its own fate, while the sign as object 
controlled everyone. This theme was most forcefully asserted in the writings of 
Baudrillard (1981, 1983a, 1983b) whose critique of capitalist modernity was also 
a critique of the sign. 

What we see, then, as the regression of meaning in the 20th century is the 
receding confidence of the bourgeois self exposed to radical changes of thought 
within Western societies experiencing violent shakeups of their referential 
systems. Not only have these changes contributed to the increasing normlessness 
of social perspectives, but they have reordered the lifeline of meaning that was 
once dependent on symbols embedded within a commonsensical unity. This 
implies that liberalism with its emphasis on individual freedom as a referent 
would no longer command a position of unquestioned integrity. Liberalism has 
become dissociated from its traditional referents to intersect with other ‘isms’ as 
political signs, being devoid of the reason that brought it into existence in the first 
place. ` 


The Nostalgic Turn 

In a sea change of values brought about by vast social transformations, nostalgia 
may be construed as a last grasp at subject-centred reason to maintain the 
certitude of the bourgeois self. Linear time is now redrawn to emphasize the past 
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as a resource for imagining the future. Thus, the nostalgic paradigm evokes 
heroic images of ancient cultures to compensate for the receding confidence in 
modernity. ; 

By the end of the 19th century, intellectual exemplars of the nostalgic turn, 
such as Nietzsche and Tönnies, were representative of Germans trapped in a 
culture of despair. It was this culture, spawned by rapid urbanization, 
industrialization and growing political authoritarianism, that evoked strong 
feelings for the imagined stability of a pre-industrial past (Stern, 1961). 

The yearning for community was not peculiar to German intellectuals who 
rejected the hegemony of industrial society. Among Anglo-American intellec- 
tuals, the study of pre-industrial societies provided the opportunity for turning 
classical ethnography into general bodies of knowledge that masked the nostalgic 
potential in cultural comparison. In their works, ethnographers not only 
attempted to demythologize stereotypes of the noble savage, but also raised 
critical questions about modern Western practices by problematizing non- 
Western cultures (cf. Strathern, 1987; Geertz, 1988; Lee, 1992). In American 
anthropology, for example that pioneered by Boas (Stocking, 1968), the nostalgic 
lament on the loss of wholeness and moral certitude was mitigated by a 
restoration of wholeness in a cultural theory of human development. 

Whereas the romantic streak in anthropology provided the nostalgic 
yearning for community in the study of non-Western others, in sociology it was 
the dissatisfaction with the contractual nature of modern Western society. that led 
to a nostalgic rediscovery of the communal basis of moral order. Beginning with 
Comte in the mid-19th century, we find an increasing rejection of the 
individualism and rational self-interest spawned by Enlightenment thought. 
From Le Play to Simmel, the image of community featured vividly in their 
writings, and in the words of Nisbet (1970: 56), ‘Communitas, not societas with 
its more impersonal connotations, is the real etymological source of the 
sociologist’s use of the word “social” in his studies of personality, kinship, 
economy, and polity’. 

The purpose of discussing the nostalgic paradigm in early 20th century 
anthropology and sociology is to emphasize the reactions of 19th century social 
philosophers against modernity and its consequences. The Boasian paradigm in 
anthropology was nostalgic because it sought to promote communal egali- 
tarianism through cultural relativism. The functionalist paradigm in sociology 
contained nostalgic elements because it elevated social bonding as the principal 
answer to the question of moral reality and integrity in society. The irony of 
these two paradigms is that their acclaimed modernism was mainly chronologi- 
cal, having emerged as the theoretical refinements of the 20th century. But in 
actuality their roots are traceable to the nostalgic reactions of 19th century 
philosophers to what they saw as the runaway creations of. modernity — 
individualism, economic rationalism, atomism and institutionalism. The pessi- 
mism of these thinkers was not hidden from view, but in their efforts to 
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neutralize this dark sentiment they raised conservative hopes for the future 
through a retreat to traditional communities – in anthropology it was the pristine 
non-Western, pre-industrial society; in sociology it was the bucolic solidarity of 
medieval society. It is this conservatism that has paved the way for entry into the 
postmodern. 


The Cult of Postmodernism 

There is no overwhelming consensus that the postmodern age has arrived (see 
Seidman and Wagner, 1992). Commitment to certain Enlightenment ideals has 
preserved the belief in modernity, producing among some Western intellectuals 
an assessment of the late 20th century as that of high modernism. This assessment 
does not denigrate the achievements of modernity, but neither does it fully 
endorse them. It attempts to evaluate the limits of modernity in order to 
reinvigorate its drive, so that its achievements will not go down in history as a bad 
dream but a small beginning towards greater heights of human self-realization. In 
this respect, the self cannot be fully destroyed, but its essence must be tailored to 
meet the demands of high modernism. In short, the bourgeois self assumes a 
chameleon-like character to restructure its sense of freedom in a period of 
modernity where the subject is no longer taken for granted and does not hold all 
the trump cards (Lavlie, 1992). 

However, high modernists who attempt to salvage this freedom through 
Habermasian communicative action have yet to show how selves-in- 
communication can surmount the deadening influencé of signs or the hyperreal 
enraptures of simulacra. This lacuna in high modernism - the problematic link 
between self and signs — has given full rein to postmodernists to assert that the 
death throes‘ of modernity are the undeniable symptoms of a capitalist 
metamorphosis. From Jameson’s (1984) view that postmodernism is nothing 
more than the cultural logic of late capitalism to Harvey’s (1990) depiction of 
postmodern flexibility as a consequence of the disruptive instability of late 
capitalism, we find that the nexus, between economics and culture becomes even 
more crucial for understanding fin de siécle changes in the Western world. To 
examine this nexus implies an analysis of the contradictions of late capitalism 
which are partly responsible for the emergence of postmodern values. These 
contradictions have been most succinctly stated by Bell: 


The characteristic style of industrialism is based on the principle of economics and 
economizing: on efficiency, least cost, maximization, optimization, and functional 
rationality. Yet it is this very style that is in conflict with the advanced cultural 
trends of the Western world, for modernist culture emphasizes anti-cognitive and 
anti-intellectual modes which look longingly toward a return to instinctual sources 
‘of expression. (1979: 84) 


What Bell was trying to describe, then, may be referred to as a grey cultural 
area emerging from modern industrial civilization which highlights the cultural 
complexities of late capitalism — the crassness and avariciousness of modernity 
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enveloped by an esoteric resignation to the instinctual often associated with a 
postmodern sensibility. This implies that fractures in the bourgeois self have 
produced schizoid levels of reality, each unable to destroy the other and existing 
uncomfortably alongside one another. 

From this cultural ambiguity is derived a bifurcated vision of postmodernity 
—a conservative retreatism versus a liberal pluralism. In the former, the freezing 
of time to allow the percolation of nostalgic sentiments challenges modernity as a 
citadel of linear truth. To look back into an imagined past to retrieve lost 
intuitions for community-building, as experienced by Western pioneers of 
utopian communes (Kanter, 1972), is almost like a declaration of the hollowness 
of the bourgeois self. Not only does this method of living reject the premises of 
the Enlightenment, but it also mocks their institutional consequences. Because 
the modernist future stemming from the Enlightenment is no longer seen as 
pregnant with possibilities, only the past beckons with its conservative hand. 

On the other hand, the notion of liberal pluralism as a postmodern 
development involves a full-scale disengagement from the centre to focus on the 
significance and vitality of the periphery. This development may have something 
to do with the ersatz and chaotic conditions of late capitalism, such that there is 
now a growing acceptance of the ephemerality, fragmentation and discontinuity 
in everyday life (Harvey, 1990: 44). The breakup of systematic, orderly schedules 
and representations has led to an erosion of confidence in centred discourse and 
to a scoffing attitude towards hegemonic pretensions. This attitude is most 
vividly seen in French deconstructionism with its ‘incredulity toward meta- 
narratives’ and emphasis on ‘local determinisms’ (Lyotard, 1984), its ‘plurality of 
power-discourse formations’ (Foucault, 1980), its ‘intertextuality of cultural life’ 
(Derrida, 1974, 1978), and its insistence on the indeterminable standards of 
aesthetic judgement through jouissance (Barthes, 1975). 

Habermas (19872: 5) objects to this form of postmodernism as an ‘aestheti- 
cally inspired anarchism’. He believes that through communicative action the 
potential for the deployment of a new consensus is possible, and the threat of a 
neo-conservative authoritarianism reduced. 

Thus, postmodernism as a lament for and revolt against modernism cannot 
be properly pinned down as a clearcut cultural artifact of late capitalism, because 
its multifaceted character has turned it into a parody of its own critique. On the 
one hand, the end of history in postmodernism is seen as a liberating experience 
for it frees other selves entrapped for centuries within the walls of a Eurocentric 
discourse. Now history can be redefined from below or from any perspective 
and angle because there is no History but only histories. A universe crafted from 
the best minds of European civilization is now'pejoratively referred to as the 
patriarchal ideology of ‘dead white males’ (Smith, 1992: 247). 

On the other hand, postmodernism suggests а renewed journey into the 
heart of darkness through its association with totalitarianism, especially in the 
recent exposé of Heidegger’s and Paul de Man’s collaboration with Nazism (see 
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Farias, 1989; Lehman, 1991). The taint of fascism on the deconstructive position of 
Heidegger in metaphysics and de Man in literary criticism has become a powerful 
weapon among critics of postmodernism (cf. Kimble, 1990). 

The juxtaposition of increased egalitarianism through pluralism and possible 
totalitarian subversion through deconstructionism suggests the Jekyll-and-Hyde 
character of postmodernism evolving from the deep-seated contradictions of 
modernity. The globalization of Western technology and democracy after the 
Second World War has further contributed to the contradictions of modernity. In 
the first place, the achievements of the Western world have become a model of 
emulation for many nations in thenon-Western world. This means thatmodernity 
is being reproduced in various ways by non-Westerners seeking to escape the 
limits imposed by their societal traditions. In other words, globalization has both 
expansionist and contractionist capabilities: it spreads all over the world the 
alleged regenerative potential of modern thinking, but at the same time feeds the 
belief that technological mastery of the world provides a means for renewed 
nationalism and the power to resist any hegemony. 

Atthe end of the 20th century, the bourgeois self had already attained a level of 
power never before experienced by the European aristocracy. It is this power that 
has given modernism worldwide significance for at least three centuries. Yet at the 
dawning of the 21st century, the bourgeois self is wracked by contradictions, 
uncertainty and anguish about its representation. As modernity edges towards the 
crevasse of its descent, it is not a question of the bourgeois self’s survival that is at 
stake but one of its transformation through the opposing powers of its rational 
development and the temptation to break free in anarchic celebration. 
Postmodernism reflects these different levels of modernist angst but presents no 
theoretical or practical solutions, only an acting out in various fields — aesthetics, 
architecture, art, literature, social sciences, etc.—to suggest a re-vision of the past in 
the present. 

Itis this acting out to chart new territories of cognition and representation that 
gives a cultic flavour to the term, postmodernism. Anthropologists have turned to 
experimental ethnographies (Marcus and Fischer, 1986) while sociologists have 
addressed the limits of rational, secular worldviews (Stauth and Turner, 1988; 
Bauman, 1992), but neither have incontrovertibly established working principles 
of a postmodern paradigm that are generally acceptable to the social scientific 
community. Even postmodernism seems to be a term in transition, desperately 
seeking recognition ora more appropriate epithet to represent the transformations 
of the external social world. In this regard, the faddish or cultic quality attributed to 
postmodernism reflects a crisis of representation that problematizes further the 
relationship between the Western and non-Western worlds. 


Summary 
The themes of this chapter emphasize the following: 
(1) The self-betrayal of reason has produced a loss of currency in the systematic 
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control of the world, leading to melancholy, nostalgia and doubts about the 
power of subjectivity in the West. 

(2) The advent of a semiological pessimism which stresses the erosion’ of 
meaning or its dispersal in an implosive finality that has as its end the domination 
of people by signs. 

(3) The ambiguity of postmodernism does not suggest a new world in the 
making but some old battles whose outcome has'not yet been determined by four 
centuries of modernity. 


The Crisis of Representation 


hen Clifford (1988: 22) announced that the West, in its decline as a colonial 

power, could no longer present itself ‘as the unique purveyor of 
anthropological knowledge about others’, he was in effect contemplating the 
demise of hegemonic representations. Put another way, Western signifiers have 
Jost their power in unambiguously posing as identifiers of non-Western 
signifieds. 

For Lefebvre (1971:112), the breakdown of a stable semiology began 
around 1905-1910 when vast changes in scientific and social thinking caused 
commonsense concepts of absolute reality to become questionable. From that 
moment on, signifiers became unchained from referents to connect with other 
free-floating signifiers. In the realm of cultural representations, this development 
has turned Western signification against itself and destabilized the West’s 
conventional images of others at the periphery. 

It is in this context of contested stereotypy that much acclaim has been given 
to Said’s (1978) critique of the Occidental representation of the Orient as 
mysterious, unchanging and ultimately inferior. The tide of anti-Orientalism 
proceeding from this work and the celebration of peoples without Europeanized 
histories suggest a process of desublimation in which the deconstructive efforts 
of Western scholars become the vehicle for freeing other voices to hasten the 
restoration of the latter’s dignity. Anti-Orientalists are generally not committed 
to producing a ‘truthful’ version of Oriental culture. On the contrary, their 
intention is to deconstruct Orientalist representations in order to expose its 
pathos. 


The Pathos of Orientalism 

The plethora of Orientalist societies of learning founded in 19th century Europe 
and America were dedicated to an understanding of Oriental cultures. Their 
scholarly dedication was, however, a synonym for the textualization of an 
essentialist conception of Oriental peoples and countries under study. Essential- 
ism as a methodology produced a vision of difference. Its logic of relativity 
regulated comparison on the basis of essential contrasts between individuals and 
between cultures. Why is essentialism now equated with the gross stereotyping 
of non-Westerners and their cultures when a century ago it was an undisputed 
methodology? 
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For Said (1978: 231), the application of this methodology in the 19th century 
produced ‘a generalization about “the Orient” [which] drew its power-from the 
presumed representativeness of everything Oriental; each particle of the Orient 
told of its Orientalness, so much so that the attribute of being Oriental overrode 
any countervailing instance’. In the 20th century, Said (1978:290) saw the 
continuation of this methodology in the application of the social sciences to 
Oriental cultures. 

The incursion of Orientalism into the social sciences actually dates back to 
the mid-19th century when Marx applied the notions of ‘Oriental despotism’ 
and ‘Asiatic mode of production’ to his analyses of the Near and Far East. Said 
(1978: 154-5) has described Marx’s Orientalism as both romantic and messianic 
~ that the misery of Asians under the tyranny of their rulers and the stagnancy 
of their economy could be annihilated through the mission of Western 
modernity. This conclusion was accomplished with little difficulty since Marx 
had easy access to an already established body of Orientalist literature to vindi- 
cate his views on socioeconomic revolution beyond the boundaries of Western 
society. 

Unlike Said’s general depiction of Marx as an unquestioning acceptor of 
Orientalist ideas, Turner (1978) attempts to locate Marx’s Orientalism in an 
epistemological break between his theoretical and journalistic work. Thus, a 
reappraisal of Marxian accounts of Asian societies would reduce the importance 
of 'Marx's journalism [which] does not provide the basis for a scientific analysis 
of Asian social formations’ and emphasize a ‘[colonial mode of production 
which] raises the whole issue of the relationship between “bourgeois sociology” 
and “scientific Marxism”’ (1978: 77, 82). 

These debates on Marx’s Orientalism reflect an uneasiness about the ethical 
position of one of the West’s most influential commentatorson the modern 
economy. To reduce Marx to just another Orientalist brings out the redemptive 
humanism of the bourgeois self. That Marx’s concern for the suffering of Asians 
underlay his Orientalist undertaking could be thought of as noble, but at the 
same time its subtle condescension brought no radical departure from the 
dominant European assumptions of the Orient during his time. The pathos of 
Marx's Orientalism marks an important point in the conjunction of 19th century 
leftist economics and the ethics of the bourgeois self. Any denial of this pathos . 
resembles a strategy of draining Marxism of its bourgeois ethics and restoring its 
theoretical exterior to a respectable position. . 

If Weber’s (1958a) work on the Protestant ethic is taken to its logical 
conclusion, then we can say that puritanism has been not only one of the shaping 
forces in the growth of Western industrial society, but also a dominant influence 
in the generation and repression of bourgeois guilt. Puritanism strengthened by 
Calvinist theology guaranteed the freedom of men and the action of their 
conscience, but only to remind them of their inescapability from guilt. In 
Carroll’s view: 
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Calvin’s theology does this by facilitating the projection of instinctual vicissitudes 
and their patterns of guilt on to a cosmic moral plane, on to a comprehensive 
world-view and acommanding ethos. Its very harshness is compelling; severe inner 
tension may be controlled if there is a strong stoic ethic for it to grasp hold of 
(1977: 128). 


Atleast in puritan culture, the existence of a stoic bourgeois ethic allowed the 
sublimation of guilt through vocation (Carroll, 1977: 86). Only in vocation can 
the puritan and the bourgeois inheritors of his values find public recognition for 
their spiritual experience of redemption, and by that act repress the guilt of an 
exacting conscience. 

Orientalism may be construed as providing one of several vocational 
conduits out of puritan guilt. It did so by concealing the remorse of domination 
through a display of sympathy for the objects of study. But there was much 
ascetic control in puritan scholarship — exacting, precise, systematic, and highly ` 
self-conscious of its goals. In studying the Orient, the puritan found in the 
Oriental other the perfect specimen for the sublimation of his internal tensions in 
the form of a vocational pathos directed at a seemingly inferior culture. 
Orientalist essentialism became a well-grounded methodology for the projection 
of puritan vigilance against all that might be deemed uncivilized and immoral. 

Thus, ‘Oriental despotism’ as a category of social analysis has all the makings 
of a puritanical self-fulfilling prophecy. The Oriental despot is impervious to the 
suffering of his subjects and by definition incapable of self-reflection. Therefore, 
only through the intervention of Western liberalism can this despotism be 
controlled or overthrown, and freedom be experienced by the despot’s subjects. 
Through Orientalism puritan guilt is transformed into pathos and pathos 
provides an empirical reason for social and political action in the Orient. 

However, anti-Orientalism is a process of expunging pathos to signal the 
participation of the other in the reconstruction of the world. Thus, the rewriting 
of Oriental history and society through analytical categories denied it in the first 
place suggests a commitment to remove Orientalist essentialism as a type of 
resolution to the present crisis. 


The Redeployment of Individualism 
The representation of Western modernity, at least from the classical liberal 
perspective, has been to depict its dynamism in terms of an individualism whose 
reality could be specified methodologically (Agassi, 1960, 1975) and ontologi- 
cally (McPherson, 1962). There have been efforts to deny theoretical status to 
individualism, as evidenced in the works of Comte and Durkheim, but overall 
they reflect an unresolved problem in the debates concerning agency and 
structure that continue to this day (e.g. Mayhew, 1980, 1981; Collins, 1992). 

It is interesting to note that within Orientalist discourse, the problem of 
individualism hardly arose because Orientalist essentialism stressed a collectiv- 
ism that implied the inferiority of non-Western societies. However, the recent 
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wave of criticism against Orientalism has altered this mode of representation to 
emphasize the relevance of individualism in non-Western societies. To demon- 
strate this new trend, recent scholarship on caste in South Asia will be discussed. 

Caste has dominated Western thinking on South Asian society for more 
than a century. In a sense, it has become an Orientalist category par excellence in 
practically any discussion of social interaction among South Asians. The 
apparently mysterious workings of caste have perplexed many a Westerner to the 
point that Dumont (1970: 20) had reasoned that ‘our modern denial of hierarchy 
is what chiefly hinders us in understanding the caste system’. Yet there is now an 
emerging scholarship that challenges this view and deorientalizes caste analysis as 
an inhibiting influence on the reality of individualism in South Asia. 

My concern here is not to review the literature on caste but to show how 
caste, even as a real force in the politics and culture of India, has become the bête 
noire of an emerging scholarship that is attempting to substitute individualism 
for the collectivism underlying caste categories. 


Caste versus Individualism in India 
The eminent German Sanskritist, Max Miiller (1869:353) believed that ‘Caste 
cannot be. abolished: in India, and to attempt it would be one of the most 
hazardous operations that was ever performed in a political body’. Almost 50 
years later, his compatriot Max Weber (1958b) writing on the religion of India, 
argued that not only was the caste system legitimated by Hindu ideologies, but 
its perpetuation was guaranteed by the establishment of monopolies peculiar to 
each caste. For Weber, the caste system was a fundamental element of Indian 
society that inhibited the development of modern capitalism, and Indian 
encounters with modernity could not destroy caste but only modify it. 

These early European comments on the caste system were by all consider- 
ations Orientalist, in the sense that they engaged Indian society through an 
economic and hereditary essentialism not experienced in the West. Weber did 
compare Indian castes to the medieval guilds of Europe but added that, unlike 
castes, the latter were not hereditary. In other words, there was a type of holistic 
inference attributed to the caste system in which a symmetrical division of labour 
existed to provide overall i integration and balance. This conclusion is also very 
clear in Dumont’s (1970: 107) assertion that in the j jajmani system practised by 
caste groups, ‘everything is directed to the whole, to the “village community”, if 
one likes, but then as part and parcel of a necessary order’. Even recent studies of 
India have not dispelled notions of caste but reformulated them to suggest its 
adaptability to modern conditions, especially in the’ form of a Кар 
solidarity (Singer, 1972; Kolenda, 1984). 

These studies elevating caste to a primary deterministic position in Indian 
society tend to give the impression that Indians are generally bound by traditions 
over which they have little control. That caste dominates almost every aspect of 
their lives gives them little, if any, opportunity to assert their individuality. The 
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prevailing theoretical position of Dumont (1970) – in positing the subordination 
of the political and economic domains to that of the religious — has reinforced the 
view of caste, articulated as the juxtaposition of purity and impurity, as the 
collective ethos of India preeminently represented by the Brahman whose 
highest form of purity determines the nature of reciprocation and striving in 
Indian society. The overall impact of this form of Orientalisra is to deny or 
deemphasize individual idiosyncracies in favour of a powerful principle of 
collective organization and behaviour which the privileged outsider— in this case, 
the Western observer — can effectively study and represent as the social reality of 
the other. 

The deorientalization of Dumont’s position has occurred chiefly through 
recent works that dispel the Brahminical notion of caste control, and rediscover 
the indistinguishability between religion and politics in a system that stresses the 
dynamics of kingship encompassing caste. Inden (1986: 440), for example, argues 
that ‘it was the collapse of Hindu kingship which led to the formation of “castes” 
in something resembling their modern form’ and that ‘castes are not the cause of 
the weakness and collapse of Hindu kingship, but the effect of it’. Inden’s India is 
anti-Orientalist in conception because the rejection of caste in favour of kingship 
restores the self-motivating independence of an ancient civilization. The 
historicized anthropology of Dirks (1987, 1989a, 1989b) is also representative of 
this trend. According to him, 


... colonialism seems to have created much of what is now accepted as Indian 
‘tradition’, including an autonomous caste structure with the Brahman clearly and 
unambiguously at the head, village based systems of exchange, isolated ceremonial 
residues of the old regime state, and fetishistic competition for ritual goods that no 
longer played a vital role in the political system (1989a: 45). А 

By targeting British colonialism as the principal promoter of Orientalist 
casteism, Dirks was able to demonstrate persuasively the emergence of a colonial 
scholarship that no longer needed the object of a defeated kingship. In its place 
was introduced a ‘colonial discourse [which] created whole new fields of 
meaning. . . through the colonial control of a range of new institutions, including 
those for which the study of caste was judged necessary .. .' (1989a:50). By 
focusing on the pre-colonial Tondaiman dynasty of Kallar kings in South India, 
Dirks (1987) endeavoured to restore what he saw as the incontrovertible 
conjunction of power and ritual in a system where caste had no independent 
existence but firmly related to kingship. 

The methodological.stance of Dirks is deorientalist to the extent that it 
suggests a level of autonomy experienced by Indian kings not-clearly evidenced 
or grossly understated in the literature on caste. This approach naturally has the 
tendency to set an agenda for imputing an individualistic desideratum to Indians 
in historical and contemporary perspective. The recent works of Mines (1988, 
1992), Mines and Gourishankar (1990) conclusively demonstrate the resurrec- 
tion of the individual in Indian society. Through the life histories of several South 
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Indian Tamils, the social history of the Beeri Chettiars of Madras City, and the 
politics of religious big-men in Tamil Nadu, Mines argues that individuality and 
personal autonomy have real empirical referents in Indian society. The 
investigation of Indian personhood, therefore, provides a vital corrective to the 
idea that Indian cultural creativity is limited in a caste-bound society. 

To that end, we may also add the work of Daniel (1984) whose utilization of 
Peircean semiotics in analysing culture has introduced a new dimension in the 
deorientalization of Indian society. In his study of Tamil personhood, Daniel 
(1984:297) claims that ‘in the culture that my Tamil friends and informants 
helped me create and called their own, coded substance emerged as the hallmark 
of this creation’. This substance comprises a fundamental item in the negotiation 
of the Tamil self. What Daniel (1984: 70) calls ‘the person-centric orientation of 
Hindu culture’ relates to this process of negotiation, a process that emphasizes 
cultural creativity rather than the stifling influences of caste. 

The emerging methodological individualism in recent studies of Indian 
society does not deny the reality of caste, but relegates it to a subordinate 
position. It vilifies collective determinism and accentuates the creative potential 
of Indian individuals. In this way, caste becomes merely another dependent 
variable in the complex interplay of politics, ritual and culture in Indian society. 
The promulgation of the Indian individual introduces a glossing of Western ` 
liberalism in a traditionally hierarchical society whose meaning is undergoing 
change as a function of the crisis of modernity in Western society. 

The Politics of Pastiche 

The retreat of Orientalism does not necessarily signal the demise of ethnographic 
research. On the contrary, ethnography has become even more important in the 
deconstruction of the exotic other. Ethnography can no longer be perceived as 
the handmaiden of colonialism, but as an instrument of anti-Orientalists and 
former colonial subjects who wish to devalue essentialism as a methodology of 
domination and to advance indigenous concepts as systems of meaning in their 
own right. For this reason, ethnography still has a place in the politics of writing 
but in the production of texts that reduce the distance between researcher and 
researched. 

There are at least two reasons for this re-presentation of ethnography away 
from the agenda of its Orientalist predecessors. Firstly, the coevalness of the 
postcolonial situation, as identified by Fabian (1983), has intensified the 
engagement between the ethnographer and his/her subjects, particularly in their’ 
intersubjective sharing of historic space and time. In postcolonial society, foreign - 
researchers are no longer afforded the protection of a colonial administration. ` 
They are merely guests in a country which dictates the terms of their research. 
Thus, the sharing of space and time between foreign researchers and local 
subjects becomes more equipollent. In many cases, the coevality of postcolonial 
research rearranges the imagery and experience of power: it is not the researcher 
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who sits on the verandah of a government inn sipping tea and questioning the 
. natives about their customs, but the natives who sit behind desks questioning 
researchers about their intentions. To share the space and time of postcolonial 
subjects, foreign researchers have to bracket their assumptions — which are no 
longer empowered by gunboat diplomacy or the privileges of the colonial office 
~and submit to the conditions of thought, speech and behaviour of the natives. 

The postcolonial situation has also: produced a new type of scribe — an 
educated native or indigenous researcher who perceives his/her natural attitude, 
by virtue of unquestioned membership in a local community, as a source of data 
for theories and policies in nation-building. The practice of ethnography under 
conditions of postcolonial coevality reduces the scope of Orientalist imagery, 
since the present configurations of power bear little resemblance to those of the 
colonial period. .. : 

Secondly, the repatriation of anthropology to its countries of origin, the 
former colonial powers, has had a very important effect on the reorganization of 
ethnographic endeavours. As noted by Marcus and Fischer (1986:138), the 
spread of a homegrown anthropology in the United States, resulting from 
reduced funding for research abroad, has contributed increasingly to a process of 
defamiliarization by cross-cultural juxtaposition offering “а more dramatic, 
up-front kind of cultural criticism [which] is a matching of ethnography abroad - 
with ethnography at home. The idea is to use the substantive facts about another 
culture as a probe into the specific facts about a subject of criticism at home’. This 
implies that rerouting ethnography to the home base has a negating effect on 
Orientalism, because cultural studies have become more self-reflexive and no 
longer approach the other as a model of effacement but as a mirror for the 
tribulations of modernity. 1 

The return of Western anthropologists to their-home bases does not 
necessarily mean a foreclosure of non-Western ethnography. Because of 
international migration and the global shifting of peoples from lands formerly 
colonized by the West, there is now a distinct presence of the other on the 
doorstep of the Western ethnographer. There is no pressing need to travel abroad 
to map out the cultures of the other since they have been exported to the 
metropolitan centres of the industrialized world. Away from their home 
environments, these cultures may undergo vast transformations such that their 
uniqueness can no longer be preserved as the essential bases of Orientalism. In 


short, the decline of the exotic other through globalization is a contributing — . 


factor to the gradual fading of Orientalist ethnography. 

. Astheromance of the Orient becomes dereified, what alternative ethnogra- 
phy is offered to do justice to its subjects of inquiry? Anti-Orientalist 
ethnography may take the form of subaltern realism, focusing on the violence of 
colonialism on native cultures and indigenous resistance to it. Commitment to 
this form of anti-Orientalism advances the view that the other cannot stand alone 
as ап exotic being for the posterity of Western modernity. Anti-Orientalist 
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ethnography, therefore, proposes to tear down the walls of prejudice separating 
the other from the author, from the iniquities of colonial history, and most 
important of all, from the policies spawned by the Orientalist enterprise. 

An emerging technique in anti-Orientalist ethnography utilizes a montage 
of events and images to be experienced as sensory glosses over a complex 
interweaving of history, customs, perceptions and practices. It creates a sense of 
serendipity in order to suggest the ‘unplannedness’ of history ~ that despite our 
being accustomed to system, routine and normativity, the power of contingency 
is greater. But this is not a contingency of the human will. It is more the 
contingency of a mercurial space and time against which the human will must 
adroitly struggle. Thus, order and disorder are randomly juxtaposed to obliterate 
the notion of progress. ; 

Nowhere has this style of anti-Orientalist ethnography been better brought 
to fruition than in Taussig’s work on Putumayo shamanism: He states at the 
beginning of his book: 


As against the magic of academic rituals of explanation which, with their alchemical 
promise of yielding system from chaos, do nothing to ruffle the placid surface of 
this natural order, I choose to work with a different conflation of modernism and 
the primitivism it conjures into life — namely the carrying over into history of the 
principle of montage, as I learned that principle not only from terror, but from 
Putumayo shamanism with its adroit, albeit unconscious, use of the magic of 
history and its healing power (1987: xiv). 


What is this terror and magic of history? The terror that Taussig speaks of 
refers to the brutal and harsh conditions of existence in the rubber plantations of 
the Putumayo in south Colombia at the turn of the 20th century. From the 
testimonies of people who had travelled and worked there, Taussig (1987: 43) 
says ‘it seems that life in the rubber camps for all ranks of employees most of the 
time was exceedingly mean and sordid with little trace of companionship. What 
is conveyed is a Hobbesian world, brutish and short, in which rites such as 
torturing the wild but defenseless Indian were what held the camp personnel 
together. Otherwise they fought over food, women, and Indians’. 

The image conveyed here is one of an enigmatic logic kept alive by a pattern 
of killing and maiming despite the shortage of labour in the Putumayo jungles. 
The thin line separating Indians as labourers and as objects of torture cannot be 
understood simplistically as the convolutions of the European mind, but rather 
as a ‘colonial mode of production of reality [where] mimesis occurs by a colonial 
mirroring of otherness that reflects back onto the colonists the barbarity of their 
own social relations, but as imputed to the savagery they yearn to colonize’ 
(Taussig, 1987: 134). In the mimetic process, myths were reproduced largely 
through colonial narratives where only the European voice was heard, but not 
that of the Indians. 

To restore the native voice, Taussig (1987:127) attempts to show that 
“shamanic healing in the upper reaches of the Putumayo . . . also develops its 
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force from the colonially generated wildness of the epistemic murk of the space 
of death’. In this space of death created by colonization, shamanism and magic 
comprise a type of counter-representation against the colonial church, state and 
the culture of terror. Hence, the image of the savage Indian, as constituted by 
European colonists, is fraught with the fragility of an invented other whose 
identity lies dormant at the feet of its tormentors but awakened in the ingestion of 
yage (a hallucinogen) and the practice of magic. 

The anti-Orientalism projected by Taussig hints at the failure of the 
mirroring effects of colonial domination. Taussig’s study of terror and healing is 
about the heart of darkness in South America, but is nevertheless anti-Orientalist 
because it attempts to deconstruct the material strength of European colonists to 
liberate the passion of survival among the Colombian Indians — the very essence 
of which comprises the other side of the culture of terror. Both the colonists and 
colonized find themselves ironically intertwined in a macabre dance of death and 
healing ritual ‘wherein fate is wrested from the hands of God and transcribed into 
a domain of chance and perhapsness’ (1987: 465). Nobility of cause is vanquished 
and the romantic ideal of a represented other is dissolved in a montage of events, 
the significance of which is random interruption and not ethnographic certainty. 

If the trend towards this type of ethnography continues, then one could say 
that a theoretical space has been created for reversing the absorption of otherness 
into sameness — that is, the admission that ‘enlightenment is a form of barbarism, 
that the West's Other is the West itself (During, 1993: 452) becomes the basis for 
the development of a more autonomous other. This autonomy problematizes the 
power of the bourgeois self by pitting postcolonial nationalism against 
neo-colonial subjugation. But even then, as During has suggested, ‘the Other can 
never speak for itself as the Other’ (1993:449). This is because the language 
which the other must use to effectively represent itself is also the language of 
imperialism and post-imperialism. In other words, memories of a pre-colonial 
culture may provide the strategy for foregrounding the other, but the language 
for activating discursive departures is inevitably tied to that of the former 
imperialist powers. Thus, the reality of the other’s implication in post- 
imperialism comprises a paradox originating in the penetration of the Occident 
into the Orient. 


The Occidentalism of the Orient 

To speak of the Occidental penetration of the Orient is not only to assert 
Western economic and cultural dominance, but also the conscious and 
unconscious residues of Westernization in postcolonialism. The unshackling of 
colonial bonds may promise newfound independence for the colonized but not 
necessarily a fully restored pre-colonial mind. Said’s (1978: 204) contention that 
‘Orientalism is fundamentally a political doctrine willed over the Orient because 
the Orient was weaker than the West’ illustrates the tragedy of postcolonialism: 
that the illusion of independence masks the deeply embedded Occidentalism of 
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the Orient. It is through this Occidentalism that the Orient has remade itself in 
the very images shaped and willed by the Orientalists. It is against the power of 
these images that postcolonial discourse—as exemplified in the writings of Frantz 
Fanon (1967, 1970) — has sought to vilify and neutralize, albeit within the 
language of imperialism and multinational capitalism. 

The irony of Oriental Occidentalism and postcolonial discourse lies in the 
absence of colonial regimes now long gone, but whose presence is instantiated 
through the post hoc speech of counter-colonialism and the institutional 
practices of neo-colonialism. For Gewertz and Errington (1991: 83) to say that 
the ‘misrepresentation of the “other” contributed to the misrepresentation of 
ourselves’ underscores the injustice of stereotyping of the colonizers on the 
colonized and themselves. But this statement fails to convey the power of 
abstraction and its stranglehold on both the colonizer and colonized. It is this 
power of abstraction animated through speech and action that locks the powerful 
and powerless in an unending relationship of representation. Thus, misrepre- 
sentation is a misnomer because there are no real or unreal images, no genuine or 
false representations, but only the power to create, uncreate or synthesize 
images. 

Occidentalism, as the affirmation of Western power through Orientalism 
and its residues in the Oriental psyche, cannot simply be wished away in 
postcolonial discourse without considering its institutional bases. If we take 
Said’s (1978: 206) distinction between latent and manifest Orientalism as a 
starting point for examining Occidentalism, we find that it is manifest 
Orientalism which dominates postcolonial discourse and provides the insti- 
tutional opportunities for perpetuating Occidentalism. Unlike latent Orien- 
talism which forms the deep structure of Orientalist perception, manifest 
Orientalism is the seen and felt aspects of intellectual power consonant with the 
institutional dominance of the West. Through research, writing and teaching of 
Oriental society and history, manifest Orientalism is brought to life, debated and 
challenged, but not totally vanquished because its links to latent Orientalism are 
kept intact in language, education, and in legal and governmental bodies. Thus in 
the modern Orient, Orientalism and its alter, Occidentalism, are kept alive 
through these channels of dependency, the manifest qualities of which may ebb 
and flow but their latency is almost never affected. Only in silence can this 
latency be affected, but it is not silence that is desired in the modern Orient. 

If the route to modern Oriental identity cuts a rough course between the 
Scylla of Orientalism and the Charybdis of Occidentalism, then what are the 
implications of this dilemma for anti-Orientalist ethnography as an aspect of 
postcolonial discourse? Anti-Orientalist ethnography comprises an experimen- 
tal moment in postcolonialism in which the colonial relationship is being 
reaccounted. In colonialism it was Occidentalism that accounted for the 
contours of Orientalism: what the Western colonist was, the colonized Oriental 
was not. In postcolonialism it is Orientalism that undergoes deconstruction so 
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that Occidentalism can be redefined: what the decolonized Oriental is now, the 
postcolonial Westerner could be. | 

The fate of Occidentalism lies in the deconstruction of Orientalism’s past, a 
past mired in a modernist landscape with a heart of darkness at its centre. But 
even as this past is being shed, it is appropriated by Orientals who see sameness as 
the antidote to their otherness. Thus, the autonomy postmodernists hope to 
grant to the other, in their search for new self-definitions, is paradoxically 
utilized by the other to rebuild its identity in the wish to be modern. This quest 
has been influenced by the global transformation of culture in the latter part of 
the 20th century. 


Summary ` ` 

The central arguments of this chapter are: 

(1) The decline’ of Orientalism may be construed as a logical outcome of the 
deconstruction of Western truth. The desublimation of puritan guilt is believed 
to restore the authenticity of the other’s identity, particularly in the effort to 
rejuvenate the other’s individualism. i = | 

(2) The restoration of the other’s identity is also an introduction to a 
montage-type methodology in which the juxtaposition of extreme imageries 
problematizes the assumptions of colonial/modern history. | 

(3) The deconstructive efforts of Western scholars have yet to attain full 
realization in the Orient where the pursuit of modernity has defined Occiden- 
talism as.a panacea for Orientalism. | | 


Globalization and.Cultural Change 


T* increased frequency of communication across the globe has been a 
recurrent theme of the 20th century. Indeed, Hannerz (1990: 249) seems to 
think that ‘there is now one culture. All the variously distributed structures of 
meaning and expression are becoming interrelated, somehow, somewhere’. Yet 
there are sociologists like Featherstone who feel that it is *misleading to conceive 
a global culture as Mr ed entailing a weakening of the sovereignty of 
nation-states which . . . will necessarily become absorbed into larger units and 
eventually a world state which produces cultural homogeneity and integration’ 
(1990: 1). 

This mixture of optimism and scepticism suggests significant changes in the 
meaning of culture. Empirically, globalization has broken down cultural 
boundaries through the wide availability of air travel, the accessibility of 
telecommunications and the promotion of mass tourism. The term ‘global 
culture’ now implies both the development of a cultural cosmopolitanism 
spanning the globe and the redeployment of cultural consciousness for 
accentuating specific identities in global conflicts. 

In the first instance, the worldwide dissemination of modern values and 
practices has taken its toll on the traditionalisms of many non-Western societies. 
Together with mass tourism, modernity has produced a levelling effect on the 
notion of culture; that is to say, culture is no longer a necessary signpost of 
specific identities but has come to symbolize anything and everything. In that 
sense, modernity has masked the political aspects of culture by either 
perpetuating certain dominant ideologies and practices through effective 
marketing strategies, or downgrading indigenous resistance through the com- 
modification of exoticism. 

In the second instance, globalization has reinforced boundaries through the. 
politicization of specific group interests. In other words, the idea of global 
culture may merely offer a sense of internationalism to those who are offended 
by residual parochialism, but in actuality the shrinking of the world through feats 
of aeronautical and electronic engineering may increase fears of cultural and 
political domination. 


The Global Transformation of Culture 
In the contemporary West there is a growing sense that culture, as traditionally 
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understood, has lost its anchors. According to Eagleton, the crisis of contempor- 
ary culture stems from the agonizing recognition that: 


Culture must not simply generate itself up from what we Чо... It must also 
idealize those practices, lend them some metaphysical support; but the more the 
commodity form levels all hierarchies of value, mixes diverse life forms promiscu- 
ously together and strikes all transcendence empty, the more these societies will 
come to deplete the very symbolic resources necessary for their own ideological 
authority (1992:33). — ; 


There are at least two senses to this crisis. The commodity: form that 
Eagleton speaks of refers in the first place to the global spread of Western 
capitalism and the consequences of its cultural. hegemony. An irony of this 
development is that the relentless drive of Western capitalist interests around the 
world has not only left a trail of territorial conquests and exploitation, but also an 
indelible imprint of Western culture in many foreign lands. For example, English 
and its cultural expressions are no longer the exclusive property of the British; 
their variations are found in those parts of the world once under British imperial 
rule. 

In the second sense, imperialist culture becomes an agent of its own levelling. 
It falls victim to the commodity form that spearheads the marketing of 
modernity. It is this form that belittles cultural referents, even swallowing them 
up to the extent that culture can only exist as signs in reference to other signs, a 
simulacrum without origin (Baudrillard, 1983b). Like Baudrillard’s (1985: 19) 
definition. of capital as the limitless reign of exchange-value (Bogue, 1993: 122), 
culture developing from its imperialist form to that of global commodity has 
dropped all pretensions to use-value and connects with capital to mesmerize all 
consumers with a voracious exchange-value which recognizes no national 
boundaries. Thus, global culture.contains no semblance of tradizional anchors 
but is nourished by the power of the media and multinationals. 

We see this in the cultural experiences engendered by the spread of fast-food 
chains and amusement theme parks around the world: Ritzer (1983: 100) calls it 
the McDonaldization of society which ‘encompasses such disparate phenomena 
as fast food restaurants, TV dinners, packaged tours, industrial robots, plea 
bargaining and open-heart surgery on an assembly-line basis’. It is this type of 
culture consumption that facilitates what van Maanen (1992) has described as the 
‘flow of culture’ in his comparison of Disneyland theme parks around the world. 
For him '[g]lobal homogenization results as the local character of exposed 
cultures are replaced by appealing transnational symbolic. forms originating 
elsewhere’ (1992: 7). However, homogenization in this case is not the same as a 
condition which undermines local cultures by displacing them with new cultural 
forms. What is meant here is the insertion of specific commodity forms into local 
cultures that result in a type of consciousness which is particular and universal at 
the same time. Thus, individuals who consume American fast food and visit 
Disneyland in the United States, Japan and France do.not lose their national 
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identity, but can claim to be citizens of the world through the experience of these 
commoditized cultural forms. 

This type of consciousness is becoming more widespread with the develop- 
ment of mass tourism. The image of the affluent, leisure-oriented Western tourist 
is fast losing its exclusiveness as more and more wealthy or economically 
privileged non-Westerners join the ranks of the culture gazers. Tourist gazing 
(Urry, 1990) at cultural objects whose meaningfulness is produced and signified 
by a process of ‘staged authenticity’ (MacCannell, 1976) has monumentalized the 
need for the reinvention of tradition. It is in the artificial preservation and 
reconstruction of tradition that agencies of mass tourism are able to maintain 
their economic profitability and to convince international leisure-seekers of the 
inexorable pleasures of reliving the past in the eternal present. 

Even time-tourism is now globally available as cinematic fare (such as 
Jurassic Park and Terminator I & II) where worldwide audiences can enjoy 
watching extinct dinosaurs and futuristic warriors brought into the present 
(unlike the approach of 19th century authors such as H.G. Wells whose Time 
Machine took readers from the present into the past or future). 

This form of global enculturation is linked to the growth of a consumer 
culture in late capitalism that ‘produces images and sites of consumption which 
endorse the pleasures of excess’ (Featherstone, 1991:22). These pleasures ori- 
ginate in the Freudian primary process and are therefore irrational in substance, 
but become cathected to objects in the exterrial world which do not necessarily 
possess stable and ordered meanings. Instead, these objects ‘appear divorced 
from their context and subject to mysterious connections which are read on the 
surface of things’ (Featherstone, 1991: 23). These mysterious connections are 
none other than the exteriorized conduits of the pleasure principle feeding into 
various institutions established for its exploitation, namely the mass media, 
advertising industry, tourism and various leisure-related businesses. There is, so 
to speak, an excavation of the irrational in postmodern consumer culture for 
renewed commodity fetishism. This excavation becomes possible on a global 
scale through the operations of multinational enterprises. 

The multinational agencies, in marketing culture for pleasure, are not 
necessarily aiming to build cultural bases that are historically specific or continu- 
ous. On the contrary, their operations are directed at transcending national 
boundaries to promote an international hedonism that utilizes historical memory 
for sensory effect. Thus, the definition of global culture as ‘a true melange of 
disparate components drawn from everywhere and nowhere’ (Smith, 1990: 177) 
accentuates the ersatz nature of the postmodern commodity form that thrives on 
a disconnectedness mediated by packaged emotional experiences. 


The Culture Industry 
The penetration of the cultural domain by advanced capitalism has unveiled the 
workings of the postmodern commodity form as an aspect of the culture 
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industry. In this industry capitalism has been able to create extensive markets 
through an intensive commodification of culture which colonizes the leisure time 
of people worldwide. As originally proposed by the Frankfurt critical theorists 
(cf. Horkheimer and Adorno, 1972), the hegemony of the culture industry is not 
immediately obvious to the population at large because people tend to be 
socialized from a young age to meet their needs through ‘repressive desubli- 
mation’ (Marcuse, 1964): the impression that gaining a satisfying consumer 
lifestyle is equivalent to enjoying political and economic liberty. This theme 
continues to be discussed in recent works by Kellner (1989) and Agger (1992). 

Semiologically, the signifiers of the culture industry have no fixed referents. 
They float freely by virtue of their indeterminate exchange-values and are easily 
traded on the world market of leisure. Concerned sociologists like Agger 
(1992: 183) attempt to restore political referents to these signifiers in order to 
recharge them with alternative meanings that may inspire critical action. 
However, in a global culture industry signifiers become detached from referents 
rapidly (or even manufactured without the necessity of referents) and connect 
with each other in myriad ways to the extent that the meaning of cultural 
authenticity is irrelevant. Thus, signifiers from the cultural periphery can make 
their way to the core provided that there is a demand for their signifieds as gauged 
by the culture industry. From the core these processed signifiers are transmitted 
back to the periphery, perhaps with a higher exchange-value than before. 

The reshaping of cultures around the world under the juggernaut of the 
culture industry appears inevitable, given the quest for modernity in many 
non-Western societies. The aspiration of these societies to emulate the Western 
model of consumption as a measure of improved living standards opens their 
doors to the cultural influences of multinational capitalism. The penetration of 
multinational capitalism into non-Western societies brings with it popular TV 
serials, fast-food chains, shopping malls, freeways, theme parks and sports 
entertainment. These cultural forms signify instances of the good life desired by 
non-Western consumers whose pursuit of modernity is mimetic by virtue of an 
imaginary relation between cultural reproduction and advanced ‘lifestyles. 
Modernity experienced by non-Western consumers through the postmodern 
commodity form is a simulated modernity because it thrives on the free-floating 
signifiers of the global culture industry and not necessarily on the historical 
referents of Western society. 


The Simulation of Modernity 
When Baudrillard (1993: 57) announced that [w]e аге. . . in some sense witness 
to the end of anthropology, now being conjured away by the most recent 
machines and technologies’, he was not only referring to an anticipated demise of 
a discipline but also implying that the advent of modern technology across the 
globe has museumified the primitive. Anthropologists are now hard put to 
identify cultures that have in no way been touched by technology. The 
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transformation of primitive and agricultural societies under the influence of 
modern technology has given a new lease of life to modernity. But it is an 
ahistoric modernity because the globalization of modern technology does not 
necessarily reproduce the Europeanized conditions (and spirit) of modernization 
in the developing countries.On the contrary, modernity is being simulated in 
those countries in the sense of an empirical replication of technology without an 
abstraction of authenticity. Globalization speeds up this simulation through a 
process of repetition in which the original model of modernization is no longer 
apparent or central to current activities. 

Simulation, as an entrapment of reality and a disfigurement of representation 
beyond its original point, proceeds in a Baudrillardian sense to a level of 
hyperreality where ‘objectivity is gradually disengaged from the object itself’ 
(Сапе, 1991:102). Culturally, this implies that in ће West a supposedly 
irreversible aestheticization of life has elevated randomness as the driving force of 
all surface appearances. | wo 

In non-Western societies the use of technology in simulating modernity 
does not necessarily accelerate cultural randomness, but may from time to time 
strengthen cultural resolve to resist the threat-of fragmentation. It is because of 
the deep sedimentation of non-Western traditionalisms, despite their possible 
engulfment by the global culture industry, that simulated modernity is mediated 
by layers of traditional meaning which may or may not be antithetical to it. In 
other words, the appearance of an industrial nationalism or ethnicized modernity 
in non-Western societies reflects a unique situation in which the replication of 
modern forms through a globalized technology is merged with traditional forms 
to contain the evolving and overpowering sense of randomness. This may explain 
why so many non-Western societies embarked on a course of modernization and 
industrialization seem to experience frequent bouts of moral ambivalence, 
wavering between an indeterminate frontier of progress and the apparent 
security of traditional certainties. Thus, the hyperreality of simulation in the 
West has yet to totally overwhelm non-Western modernization, although 
globalization can anaesthetize traditional doubts or resistance to simulation 
through the rhetoric of technical management: 

This subtle subjugation of tradition may occur through ‘glocalization’, a 
process in which commodity forms are globally disseminated without an 
immediate experience of the distortion of local cultures. As Robertson 
(1992: 173) explains it, the term concerns ‘“real world” attempts to bring the 
global, in the sense of the macroscopic aspect of contemporary life, into 
conjunction with the local, in the sense of the microscopic side of life in the late 
twentieth century'. 

It is at this conjunction that the efforts of multinational agencies are most 
powerful in reconstituting cultural problems into technical problems. That is to 
say, the penetration of local cultures by international commodity forms. is 
represented as a problem of technical management rather than a problem of 
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cultural imperialism. Thus, when these commodity forms are introduced into 
non-Western societies, they are not explicitly defined as an instance of Western 
cultural hegemony but as a measure of progressive lifestyling in which cost 
accounting and various technical issues are considered prior to questions of 
cultural domination. . 

The simulation of modernity through glocalization enhances the spread of 
commodity forms in local cultures, but only as long as local markets have not 
become so saturated as to depress or neutralize the sense of innovation. Crook et 
al. (1992: 167) have explained that in the West when *markets become saturated 
ғ. < consumers begin actually to exercise choice [and] [p]roduction systems аге 
forced by the vagaries of consumer demand into structural change that allows 
flexible responses'. The emergence of flexible manufacturing in the West has to 
some extent externalized labour-intensive production by exporting it to the 
developing countries (Crook et al., 1992: 193). | 

In those countries where labour-intensive production is considered a vital 
stage in the movement towards industrialization, the recruitment of mass labour 
implies increased employment with the concomitant effect of enlarging con- 
sumer markets. Thus, simulated modernity in the developing countries suggests 
more than the importation and reproduction of Western technology; for 
culturally the creation of consumer markets through labour-intensive employ- 
ment poses a continuous threat to traditional forms which must find their own 
outlets to coexist with or challenge global commodification. 

If in the West the unfolding of hyperreality parallels market saturation of 
consumer goods (in which infinite reproduction has become normative), such is 
not the case yet in many developing countries. In those countries just beginning 
to industrialize, the potential for consumer markets remains vast. This situation 
of growing industrial opportunities linked to labour-intensive production sug- 
gests that the point of consumer saturation is still far off. The domination of tra- 
ditional forms by hyperreality has not yet occurred on a large scale, since global 
commodity forms are only beginning to provide cultural alternatives and the 
degree of cultural reproduction vis-a-vis the global culture industry is still low. 

The figure below represents the impact of globalization on the modernity 
outcomes in the developing world. The two models, external and internal, refer 
to separate but closely related levels of social behaviour that seemingly produce 
conflicting notions of. modernization in the developing world. The external 
model concerns the outward forms of modernization taking place through global 
influences of Western-oriented markets. These markets foreshadow the rapid 
rise of consumerism in the developing countries, the consequences of which are 
still unfolding. The internal model reveals a deep structure of the developing 
world, that of traditionalism which is by no means extinguished by moderni- 
zation but may thrive on the aporias of development. 

Because modernity is unique to the West and its growth over many centuries 
has reified the structures and institutions that sustain its reality, Western 
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Figure 1. The Simulation of Modernity in Developing Countries. 


traditionalisms have become more remote as referential systems although they 
are not totally extinct and may from time to time resurface as cultural atavisms. 
However, modernity in developing societies is an imposed phenomenon lacking 
deep roots or historic extensions in the past, and therefore has more proximity to 
their traditional lifeworlds. In that regard, the internal model of traditionalism 
exerts a powerful influence over the contours of modernity taking shape in the 
developing countries. 

Under the external model, the simulation of modernity in developing 
countries occurs chiefly through the global influences of the developed world, 
particularly the transference of labour-intensive production which contributes to 
the expansion of consumer markets. The reproduction of mass-production 
systems in the developing countries — what Mytelka (1993) calls ‘industrialization 
by invitation’ — has opened the way for new dependency relationships centering 
on manufactured goods and markets. The growth of these markets is gradually 
transforming casual consumerism into hypercommodification which, in the 
words of Crook et al. (1992: 61), ‘is the spread of the commodity form into all 
spheres of life, negating the distinction between commodified and non- 
commodified regions’. 

Naturally, the intensity of the hypercommodification-hyperreality linkage 
is not as pronounced in the developing as in the developed world. But the 
entrenchment and deepening of industrialization in the developing world 
suggests that the experience of this linkage will be more than just a chance 
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encounter as the commodity form expands its influence through glocalization. It 
is through glocalization that hypercommodification takes on local hues. This 
implies that the introduction and spread of Western commodity forms in the 
developing countries can be successful when they are culturally assimilated to 
local conditions. The intermixing of global commodity forms with local cultural 
contents signifies the value of kitsch to bolster local conceptions of ‘progressive’ 
lifestyles. 

Drawing on Habermas’s (1984, 1987b) distinction between ‘systems’ and 
‘lifeworlds’, it is possible to theorize that glocalization is based on the utilization 
of communicatively-directed lifeworlds (namely, the traditionalisms that govern 
cultural interaction) to facilitate the penetration of the commodity form. In 
short, traditional communicative action provides the means for the actualization 
of global commodity markets on a scale that may potentially dilute or disfigure 
the contents of the traditional lifeworlds, and heighten the opportunities for the 
spread of bureaucratic and technological systems for the maintenance of those 
markets. : 

On the other hand, traditionalism provides the cognitive and linguistic codes 
for the definition of self and community – that is, it provides a raison d’être for 
maintaining a non-Western primordialness to demonstrate that sameness belies 
cultural strength. Traditional lifeworlds may mediate glocalization but at the 
same time possess certain powers to complicate the simulation of modernity in 
the developing world. 


The Cultural Assertion of Otherness 

To describe postmodernity, as Vattimo (1988: 173) does, as a unique Western 
experience where ‘metaphysics and [technology] are twisted in a direction which 
is not foreseen by their own essence, and yet is connected to it’, is to address the 
immanent permeability of technology that comprises its own recreative powers. 
In the non-Western world, Vattimo’s theory applies in the sense that the 
simulation of Western technology within the embeddedness of traditionalisms 
has the tendency to bend modernity beyond the image of its progenitors. The 
globalization of Western technology delivers promises of world-mastery to 
developing countries, but at the same time undermines its apparent infallibility 
through confrontation with traditionalisms to distort the expectations of 
sameness. Put another way, globalization does not necessarily produce cultural 
uniformity but stimulates cultural reinvention. 

Cultural reinvention suggests that the traditional lifeworlds are constantly 
activated through glocalization to produce and reproduce images of otherness. 
As shown in Figure 1, this activation of the traditional lifeworlds may result in 
managed pluralism or unrestrained outbursts of nationalist and ethnic senti- 
ments. In the first place, managed pluralism: refers to an endorsement of 
multiculturalism which allows the continuous reproduction of ethnic identities 
without severely compromising the goals of modernization. This implies that 
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technology may be utilized as a facilitator of tradition in order to promote or 
market otherness. 

MacCannell (1984:385) refers to this as reconstructed ethnicity: ‘the 
maintenance and preservation of ethnic forms for the entertainment of 
ethnically different others’. He sees this process as an inevitable outcome of 
global interactions that commoditize cultural identities, the performance of 
which is itemized as a resource for mass tourism. In that sense, mass tourism as 
a consequence of globalized leisure-capitalism is a vital stimulant of traditional- 
ism. It not only provides an economic incentive for multiculturalism but also a 
social (or political) reason for rejecting a monocultural model of moderniz- 
ation. The preservation and promotion of cultures for-tourist entertainment are, 
on one level, connected to consumer markets and therefore pose little political 
threat in terms of symbolic resistance to various regimes. That cultural 
pluralism is made manageable within the confines of a global leisure industry 
suggests that its role in modernization is directed towards the pacification of 
traditional lifeworlds. Instead of subduing those lifeworlds, mass tourism 
liberates them with a benign effect on identity expressions. Thus, travels to 
Disneyland or native reserves tend to accentuate the vitality of cultural 
traditions with a similar flattening experience of variety that makes identity as 
routine as ingestion. 

While the revival of ethnic arts and expressions for the global culture 
industry may mitigate tensions for profits, the continuous internationalization 
of local conflicts at the end of this century, fueled by global diasporas, the 
global communication system and arms market (Weiner, 1992), has inadver- 
tently dispelled the notion that modernization provides an antidote to the 
overpowering forces of ethnic nationalism emerging from the traditional 
lifeworlds. Particularly in the developing world, emancipation from colonial- 
ism was initially thought to be synonymous with the long awaited spread of 
liberal democracy to the developing world, or'in some cases, the victorious 
development of socialism. But Worsley (1984:295) has cautioned us that 
development and its concomitant ideologies tend to be imported by ‘techno- 
crats in uniform ... impatient to modernize their countries and thereby 
enhance their power ... by the planned modernization of their economies as 
fast as possible, along capitalist lines ... Since [the 1960s], in all but a few 
countries [in the developing world], the reality has been the abandonment of 
even the rhetoric of “serving the people” and its replacement by an all-out, 
nakedly capitalist, inegalitarian and usually authoritarian development 
strategy’. 

It is this strategy that has invigorated ethnicity ‘and nationalism as 
ideological resources for justifying social change. Populist leaders are able to 
persuade their constituencies that colonialism had underdeveloped them and 
retarded their sense of peoplehood. By recreating ethnic myths and recon- 
structing narratives of origins, nationalist charters are affirmed within a context 
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of post-independence modernization to usher in a new era of wanton 
expansionism that raises the hopes of the masses and at the same time legitimizes 
the regime’s mandate to rule. 

Despite the ethnic and linguistic diversity in these new nations, it was 
possible for political leaders to deliver a sense of community through what 
Anderson (1983:49) has called ‘the convergence of capitalism and print 
technology’. Because of their ties to the colonial centres, the newly independent 
states received much exposure to print-capitalism which not only provided 
access to the language and culture of the colonizers, but also laid the foundation 
for developing a field of communication among the budding nationalists and 
their constituencies. Furthermore, as Anderson (1983: 127) suggests, through 
print culture and its impact on educational and administrative systems, the 
colonial subjects became locked into a new field of cognition ‘in which “natives” 
could come to see themselves as “nationals”’. 

Thus, it is plausible to say that modernization in the developing world, with 
its frenetic drive to develop and consume, cannot occur without the political 
manipulation of ethnic and nationalist sentiments. Different groups of people, 
separated by space and time but brought together by the fiat of colonialism and 
independence, must now forge an ideal of national community in order to catch 
up with the modern standards of the developed world. There is a belief that 
nation-building in the developing world predicated on Western notions of 
modern selfhood and self-determinism can result in the creation of national 
wholes with minimal emphasis on cultural heterogeneity and increased integ- 
ration of diverse population units. That this notion has universal application is, 
according to Ra'anan (1980: 10), nothing but a fallacious assumption accepted by 
many people in the developing world ‘just because something of this sort may 
have happened two or three times in Western history’. 

In actuality, nation-building remains incomplete in many Western countries 
which in recent years have experienced several instances of ethnic revivalism and 
eruption. Does this imply a failure of Western liberalism? On the contrary, it 
suggests a continual working out of that principle of individual assertion without 
imposed limits. In Europe, the growth in recent years of movements for regional 
autonomy or home rule, described by Smith (1981:163) as a type of 
neo-nationalism, suggests ethnic or sub-ethnic disaffection with a hegemonic 
centre that is constrained by its own rhetoric of pluralist tolerance. Moreover, as 
Smith (1981: 180-3) argues, it is ironic that Western neo-nationalism has been - 
influenced extensively by the nationalisms of the developing world, most 
notably through the notions of liberation struggle, dependency, internal 
colonialism and ethnic power. This ideological debt to the developing world 
suggests that the actions of modernized individuals are not immune to the 
influences of the traditional lifeworlds. 

Yet, in this era of print-capitalism and the electronic mass media, there is 
much awareness of Western neo-nationalism in the developing world. Ethnic 
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© and nationalist conflicts in Europe and North America have become a staple of 
the morning and evening news read and seen by millions of people in the 
developing world. It is this awareness that has made modernity such an 
important tool of propaganda by the developing world against the developed 
world — that the failure of national integration in many Western countries mocks 
the very principle of modernity upon which they claimed to have been founded. 
Leaders in the developing world can then claim to remake modernity according 
to the achievements of their nation-states, to show how they can modernize 
without allegedly repeating the mistakes of the developed world. 

_ However, the effort to remake modernity in the developing world has not 
been smooth. Gellner (1983: 111) has stated that the ‘most violent phase of 
nationalism is that which accompanies early industrialism, and the diffusion of 
industrialism’. In its industrial simulation of the developed world, the developing 
world has been spared some of the agonies of early industrialism. It is able to 
make a gigantic leap to incorporate the latest technologies and managerial 
know-how without having to experience earlier social and scientific struggles of 
European industrialization. But the diffusion of industrialism brings with it 
certain conditions of harshness which reverberate through the developing world 
in the form of labour exploitation and conflict. When these conditions are 
experienced by large ethnic segments of the population, industrial conflict 
approximates ethnic conflict. Thus, the industrial nationalism of the developing 
world masks both the authoritarian strategy by which industrialization is 
introduced as a development package of modernity, and the ethnic or sub-ethnic 
inequalities that ensue from the asymmetrical distribution of privileges in a 
socially stratified and culturally diverse system. 

These competing identities resulting from the wish to be modern, the desire 
to instill nationalist loyalty from disparate commitments, and the appeal of 
deeply-rooted ethnic attachments, have given new meanings to liberal- 
rationalism in its exportation to the developing world. In a sense, the 
appropriation of this Western value-system is superficial because the authori- 
tarianism of many regimes in the developing world transmutes its principles into 
something unrecognizable, justifying the change as necessary for local cultural 
assimilation. At the same time, there are few or hardly any efforts to conceal the 
irreconcilable differences between these competing identities, as though to 
suggest that the cognitive consistencies expected of liberal-rational practices are 
nothing buta sham. One can be modern in attitude and demeanour, nationalist in 
social commitment, ethnic in public or private demonstration, and favourable 
toward industrialism as a blueprint for progress, without feeling any sense of 
discomfort or dissonance. 

This would imply that the simulation of modernity in the developing world 
is not necessarily procrustean in programme or process. It is this unusual mixture 
of attitudes and inclinations that gives modernity in the developing world an air 
of under-achievement. But this is not an under-achievement of will or of a 
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pristine goal of human progress. Rather, it is an under-achievement of an opaque 
concept and in that respect, it supplies an important commentary on the crisis of 
modernity in the developed world. This commentary flows from the multiple 
modernities of the developing world that are refractions of the modernity of the 
developed world. More of this will be discussed in the next chapter. 


Summary 

In summarizing the main points of this chapter, we may note that: 

(1) Under contemporary conditions of globalization that are characterized bya 
dissemination of Western knowledge and technology, the notion of culture 
seems to be losing its underlying exclusiveness that once defined disparate 
identities and symbolic variances of peoplehood. The commoditization of 
culture and the global spread of the culture industry have apparently contributed 
to this leveling process. 

(2) The crisis of modernity and representation in the West is generally a cultural 
crisis that reveals a recognition of and despondency over the dark side of the 
Enlightenment. The irony is that the jaded promises of the Enlightenment have 
been globalized and have found niches in the developing world under the sign of 
a simulated modernity. 

(3) The simulation of modernity is however a complicated process that hinges 
on glocalization where the global is tailored to the local and vice versa. The 
outcome is nota simple local adaptation of the modernity paradigm, but possibly 
a revivification of traditional lifeworlds to alter modernity beyond its original 
image. Although the simulation of modernity may be considered a fateful 
reproduction of Western modernity, the power of traditionalisms in the 
developing world suggests that there can be no one modernity and thereby 
exposes the falsity of a Third World modernization. : 


Modernity/Postmodernity in the 
Third World 


taxi driver,for example, would like to live in America ‘because life, I hear, is 

much easier there’. When asked what he would like to know about the 
country, he replies: ‘All I want to know is how to get there. Once I am there, I am 
sure I can manage’. This is the perspective of modern man, activist agent of his own 
destiny, with none of the fatalism and quietism which prevails among Traditional 
Turks (Lerner, 1958: 161). 


Daniel- Lerner reported this almost 40 years ago when he investigated 
modernization in the Middle East, at a time when the model of modernity was 
undisputedly America. Sixteen years later, the model remained the same but with 
greater specification of measured individuality as enunciated by Inkeles and 
Smith: 


The modern is defined as a mode of individual functioning, a set of dispositions to 
act in certain ways . . . The modern man’s character . . . may be summed up under 
four major headings. He is an informed participant citizen; he has a marked sense of 
personal efficacy; he is highly independent and autonomous in his relations to 
traditional sources of influence, especially when he is making basic decisions about 
how to conduct his personal affairs; and he is ready for new experiences and ideas, 
that is, he is relatively open-minded and cognitively flexible (1974: 16, 290). 


The measurement of modernity has for the last 40 years sustained a belief 
that empirical reality corresponds to three worlds of development (Worsley, 
1964; Horowitz, 1966), with the First World as the most advanced and the Third 
World as the least developed. The splitting of the world into three has been 
succinctly described by Pletsch: 


The third world is the world of tradition, culture, religion, irrationality, 
underdevelopment, overpopulation, political chaos, and so on. The second world is 
modern, technologically sophisticated, rational to a degree, but authoritarian (or 
totalitarian) and repressive, and ultimately inefficient and impoverished by 
contamination with ideological preoccupations and burdened with an ideologically 
motivated socialist elite. The first world is purely modern, a haven of science and 
utilitarian decision making, technological, efficient, democratic, free — in short, a 
natural society unfettered by religion or ideology (1981: 574). 


By the late 1980s the Second World had begun to disintegrate, leaving the 
First World standing as the only model of modernity to be emulated. However, 
speculations that the First World is entering a postmodern phase continue to 
endorse the view that the developing nations of the Third World are only moving 
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into a phase of development experienced earlier by the former. Indeed, the idea of 
postmodernity in the Third World may seem like an oxymoron, since the 
developing nations appear resolute in their pursuit of modernization. Is 
modernity in the Third World a mirror image of modernity in the First World? 


The End of the Third World? 

The achievement of technological mastery in the Third World i is a precarious 
event because it is tempered by varying degrees of self-renewal or identity 
reconstitution. For that reason, it is difficult to conceptualize the Third World as 
a homogeneous arena of exchange between imported technology and cultural 
discourse. The different rates of technologization, the varying responses to 
Westernization, and the ebbing and flowing of nationalist identities, all suggest 
that the Third World is merely a convenient label for lumping pre-industrial 
societies, non-Western industrializing nations and various impoverished peoples 
into a monolithic category of other to reflect the power of those who make 
critical decisions in the First World. 

Contrastingly, the Third World is a kaleidoscope of open 
possibilities. This simply means that modernity is reproduced in many different 
ways with different consequences. Thus, the Third World is not one world but 
many worlds embracing myriad philosophies, policies, traditions, resources and 
potentials, The current state of development discourse to highlight the economic 
dynamism of the Pacific Rim and the newly industrializing countries in the Far 
East suggests the strategy of redraping modernity as a success story of a region 
devastated in the Second World War, but now more than sufficiently recovered 
with the aid of Western capital to create new markets and to take on the role of a 
new economic crusader. 

For the admirers of East Asia, it is not difficult to Ын the dynamic 
economies and successful industrialization of the NICs — South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong and Singapore — in terms of the Confucian ethic underlying social 
attitudes towards frugality, self-control, hard work and moral integrity. The 
modernization of these societies arguably supports the notion of the condu- 
civeness of Confucianism: to vast technological changes which, in turn, are 
facilitated by the compatibility of specific work values with the rapid spread of 
local and foreign capital. However, for critics like Hamilton and Kao (1987: 298), 
Confucian values alone cannot account for the way modernity and industrialism 
have become central features of several contemporary Asian societies, for 
‘Western ideas, both cultural and scientific, are as important if not more 
important than Confucian values in shaping what is happening in East Asia’. 

What this implies, then, is that the intermingling of Western values 
(including the Protestant ethic) and Confucianism within general contexts of 
centralized political control and tight kinship networks has probably resulted in 
the creation of a type of modernity unlike that experienced in the West, and for 
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which there are no comparisons in other parts of the Third World like Africa and 
Latin America. 

The uniqueness of this Eastern modernity lies in the bricolage of values 
bonded by an authoritarian ethos which, contrary to the expectations of Western 
liberalism, has provided a necessary impetus for economic take-off, expan- 
sionism and relentless growth not witnessed elsewhere in the Third World. The 
varying political and economic structures of the Eastern and other parts of the 
Third World are also important in accounting for developmental differences. 

The underlying argument of this broad comparison is that it is no longer 
realistic to speak of the Third World as though it is a unitary concept or catch-all 
term for poverty, pestilence and over-population. The Third World comprises 
many worlds, many levels of modernity and development, many varieties of 
political challenges. The reshaping of liberalism, democracy and modernity 
follows no simple path in the Third World. For that matter,too, immigrants from 
the Third World to the First World provide a hidden, under-reported source of 
change to modernity through the traditions, lifestyles and ethnic organizations 
they import into the First World. 

These multiple complexities of the First World in the Third World and vice 
versa represent a crisis of categorization. The categorization of the three worlds 
is, of course, a consequence of Enlightenment philosophy, implicitly grading 
civilizational progress through the standards of northern Europe and America. 
Modernity in the Third World is necessarily the economic, cultural and political 
imposition on non-European societies of the European Enlightenment that in 
this century has been exposed to radical critique. The many levels of modernity 
in the Third World are, therefore, unstable because the breakdown of the 
Enlightenment is also a transformative force for the re-cognition of values and 
goals in developing societies. This brings us to the earlier question concerning the 
consequences of postmodernism on the outlook and direction of all societies that 
more or less refer to the West as the pinnacle of modernization. 

There are at least two ways of examining this problem. Firstly, postmodern- 
ism as both the philosophical and social culmination of the Enlightenment crisis 
has the potential of jeopardizing the raison d’étre of growth experienced at 
varying levels in the Third World. In fact, it provides the consciousness — 
generated from the internal contradictions of the Western role model — for 
dissolving accepted categories of developmental realities. Secondly, the intrusion 
of the Third World into the First World through immigration, labour and 
trading markets comprises a method for changing the colour of modernity. It is a 
postmodern ‘culture of revenge’ in which the excesses of modernity (as witnessed 
in colonial expansions and conquests) paved the way for the destruction of its 
exclusiveness, to bring others into the game and disorient the teleology of power 
and control. 

In the first place, the internal crises of the West do not by themselves reshape 
the meaning of modernity in the Third World. Rather, the different responses to 
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these crises from Third World countries constitute the directions of develop- 
mental change. For the NICs and countries in the more affluent regions of the 
Third World, the Hegelian outlook on rational evolution as a fundamental 
principle of industrial development is maintained, albeit within contexts of 
varying political authoritarianism. The crisis of modernity in the West is not as 
relevant an issue as how imported technologies can be utilized to create and 
capture new markets. There is the possibility that postmodernism, as a critique of 
modernity, is perceived as a threat to the expanding economies of these countries, 
since any form of truncated modernity can destabilize the growth trends that are 
sustained by an incontrovertible belief in the institutionalization of abundance. 
Yet in many parts of the Third World, particularly in Latin America and 
South Asia, the radical critique of modernity has occurred jointly with the 
resistance to First World economic and cultural domination. As described by 
Escobar, the emergence of anti-development grassroots movements in the Third 
World is reducing the premium of modernity as the meta-paradigm of life: 


The hegemony of this discourse [оп development] is now crumbling. Development 
referred in a fundamental way to a reality which was external to the Third World 
(that of the industrialized countries); the need is now felt for creating discourses 
which are more endogenous, which are articulated in relation to internal referents 
(1992: 492), 

This means that postmodernism in those parts of the Third World which are 
antagonistic to development comprises a type of anti-modernism which 
explicitly resists the distinction between modernity and tradition, and which 
fervently attempts to recover local knowledge systems as alternatives to the 
scientific perspectives of Western modernity. Again, to cite Escobar (1992: 423— 
4): “How [local] knowledge participates in the mapping and constitution of a 
social field, and how it is linked to a division of labour and the state emerge as 
poignant questions in the more pragmatic view of knowledge that informs 
grassroots movements’, 

The emphasis on local knowledge implies a state of internal consolidation in 
which the proclaimed universality of concepts stemming from the First World is 
questioned. This is also a way of rejecting ideological dependency on the First 
World by producing local discourses which are placed on the same level as 
Western discourses or, perhaps, superseding them. Even in countries that still 
rely on Western technology for ‘progress’, the ascendancy of local knowledge 
may create new syncretic levels of discourse and practice — for example, the 
conjunction of Western and traditional medicine — that mitigate the desire for 
universality and promote unique forms of plurality beyond the limitations of the 
Western paradigm. The extent to which local knowledge replaces Western 
universalist knowledge depends on the strength of local political and economic 
alliances with the West. In other words, while there are efforts and movements to 
indigenize knowledge, these processes are not entirely independent of the global 
influences of Western power. The total dismantling of modernity as a 
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postmodern strategy in the Third World is far from complete and has yet to 
undergo critical tests of resilience and plausibility. 

The production and dissemination of local knowledge, however, are not 

‘necessarily confined to the spaces of the Third World. Because of liberal 
immigration policies in the Western nations after the Second World War, many 
people from the Third World have been able to make new homes in the First 
World, bringing with them their local knowledge for maintaining traditional 
lifestyles. A comprehensive survey has yet to be produced to assess the impact of 
Third World cultures through immigration on the First World. But suffice to 
say, the crisis of modernity in the First World readily provides the context in 
which Third World cultures and knowledge systems, already implanted in the 
Western host societies, may become activated as agents of change to undermine 
modernity from within. This ‘culture of revenge’ may erode modernity by 
exploiting Western dissatisfactions and offering non-Western alternatives for 
meaning-production. The varying degrees of acceptance of these knowledge 

' systems among Westerners signal a subtle process of ‘conversion’ that acknow- 
ledges the effectiveness of Third World traditionalisms and the moral signifi- 
cance of alien cultures. 

In addition to its proselytizing quality, the ‘culture of revenge’ capitalizes on 
role reversal. This means that local knowledge is not only packaged for First 
World consumption but also manufactured to remirror the process of cultural 
domination. The Third World individual now assumes a First World position to 
create knowledge for reflecting on modernity. A good example of this process 
can be seen in the case of a Third World sociologist who does fieldwork in the 
First World. Too often, Third World cultures have been dissected and analysed 
by First World researchers whose accounts are treated almost as absolute and 
universal in content. However, a role reversal implies a production of knowledge 

‚ from a Third World perspective through empirical observations of a First World 
culture in order to provide an alternative position on the problem of modernity. 
To summarize, the crisis of modernity in the First World does not 
simultaneously signal the decline of modernity in the Third World. In the more 
prosperous regions of the Third World, advancing industrial development 
suggests a new lease of life for modernity which is not necessarily a duplicate of 
the Western model but a unique conglomeration of East-West values and 
practices. The anticipation that postmodernism in the First World may offer 
more spaces to Third World voices — and hence less ideological dependency — 
reflects a hasty retreat into the realms of subaltern fantasy. The grim realities of 
the New World Order in the 1990s suggest that the growing debt profile of 
developing countries and their continued marginalization by the Western 
powers (Ihonvbere, 1992) cannot but exacerbate the condition of dependency. 
The First World has yet to experience its demise as an independent variable, 
but its reflexivity as a consequence of that independence has opened up some 
room for elements in the Third World to initiate new social movements for 
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guaranteeing the legitimacy and applicability of local knowledge. This means 
that, despite its varying levels of modernity, the Third World remains a 
dependent variable. But in its efforts to resist First World hegemony through a 
‘culture of revenge’, the Third World has managed to pry open the relations of 
dominance and, perhaps, stimulate new vistas of thinking through the dissemi- 
nation of local knowledge systems. 

The impact of local knowledge on First World thinking is still unfolding. It 
cannot overnight change the relations of dominance, but it can create new levels 
of discourse and possibly alter the nature of dominance. While local knowledge 
from the Third World may emerge as an agent of change in the First World, it is 
also distorting modernization in the developing countries by producing 
ambivalences over the question of development. The power of Third World 
traditionalisms lies not only in unmasking Western hegemonic systems, but also 
in creating dilemmas and uncertainties over modernization in their own 
countries, i 


The Ambivalences of Development 
From Frank’s dependency theory (1966) to Wallerstein’s world-system theory 
(1979), the idea of development has been analysed as a conceptual corollary of 
capitalist interests. Indeed, Wallerstein had broadened the Marxian notion of 
class conflict into a problem of global conflict centering on the international 
division of labour (see Chirot and Hall, 1982). Generally, these theories are 
concerned with economic and systemic interactions, and tend to give little 
emphasis to the issues of culture and resistance. But it is in culture that we find 
contemporary debates on development to be most critical, since the global spread 
of capital and technology is not an automatic, unreflective process. On the 
contrary, development in the Third World is culturally reactive and does not 
necessarily conform to macro models of economic causation. To argue this point 
is to sketch the ambivalences of development stemming from the relationship 
between colonialism, Westernization and industrialization in the Third World. 

The driving force behind European colonialism was an imperialist capitalism 
that voraciously sought land, trade, primary goods and profits. When this 
capitalism was charged with political elements, it became wide-ranging, more 
violent and oppressive to achieve its goals. By the end of the 19th century, this 
capitalism had become more pronounced with an increase in profitable 
government monopolies and a surplus of investment capital. As reiterated by 
Gwynne (1990:18): ‘During the 1870s recession, it was held that European 
countries had reached this stage of maturity, but that this process could be turned 
around by increased exports and investments abroad. The colonial question 
re-emerged ...’. 

It was the belief in profit-seeking through massive capital outflows into new 
colonies that promoted the rise of an intense acquisitiveness and avariciousness. 
Imperialism was stimulated by increased investment in government monopolies 
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such as railways, construction, power supply and public utilities. During this 
period, the 1870s to the 1910s, Britain provided nearly 50 percent of the total 
capital outflows which amounted to an estimated 35 billion dollars (Gwynne, 
1990: 19). | 

What this simply meant was that the weaker countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America became havens for economic exploitation by the technologically 
and militarily advanced countries of Europe. In this way, imperialist capitalism 
and colonial exploitation comprised the terrible twins of globalization, pumping 
surplus capital into the periphery to extract materials for the European 
industries, while rerouting manufactured products from the cities back to the 
colonies. Thus, even after independence many new nations in the Third World 
could not shake off their ingrained patterns of dependency. The continuous 
desire for and fascination with European products and their derivations formed 
an economic chain between the First and Third World which, in cultural terms, 
set an agenda for the transmission of modernity in both expected and unexpected 
ways. 

Modernity as a cultural programme in the Third World was an inevitable 
consequence of the colonial paradox, what Hoogvelt (1978: 66) referred to as ‘a 
period of subjugation by integration and integration by subjugation’. To play the 
role of civilizing agent, the Western colonial powers felt the necessity to recreate 
their image of order in the indigenous populations. This was accomplished 
through the dual processes of embourgeoisement and consumerism in the 
colonies, guaranteeing a continuation of wants whose satisfaction could only be 
attained by mimesis in Westernization even after independence was granted. 

There are two senses to the term, embourgeoisement: structural and 
cultural. In the first sense, it connotes the cultivation of a local, indigenous elite 
that is under the control of the colonial administration and which comprises a 
political alternative to the traditional sources of power in the community. This 
elite not only forms an important mediating structure in the pattern of colonial 
domination, but also a conduit for the superimposition of European values, 
manners and languages on the local culture. Thus, culturally the local 
Westernized elite becomes the carrier of a mimetic code that symbolizes the 
perceived superiority of European ways. 

The indigenous Westernized elite could not of their own accord shape 
themselves into a Pygmalion image of their colonial masters. The self-affirming 
values of European superiority found their way into the psyche of the colonized 
through the educational and administrative institutions established by the 
colonialists for the very purpose of control and indoctrination, but in the name of 
a custodial function for the advancement of the uncivilized. 

If we take Bourdieu and Passeron’s (1977:5) definition of education or 
pedagogic action as ‘objectively, symbolic violence insofar as it is the imposition 
of a cultural arbitrary by an arbitrary power’, then colonial education violated the 
natives’ sense of self by derogating indigenous knowledge for the impression of 
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Western knowledge as infallible, absolute and uncompromising. Thus, the 
introduction of colonial education instilled a new sense of worthiness among the 
natives who may not have totally rejected their indigenous knowledge, but 
ironically desired more Western knowledge and, in that sense, they recreated 
themselves with the idea of increased authenticity in thought and behaviour. 

Thus, the embourgeoisement of indigenes through education and adminis- 
tration in the service of imperialist capitalism provided the blueprint for the 
mimesis of Western structural and cultural hegemony that continued even after 
independence had been attained. In the postcolonial period, nationalization 
altered to varying degrees the external features of the colonial institutions, but 
could not wholly remove the fundamentals of value-organization inherited from 
the colonialists. In other words, embourgeoisement produced deep and 
long-lasting effects on the consciousness of the colonial subjects to sustain a want 
for modernity which they did not differentiate entirely from a world-mastery 
evidenced in the thought and action of their former colonial masters. 

This want for modernity also coincides with the development of con- 
sumerism, first through manufactured products introduced by the colonialists 
and later intensified by the penetration of multinational corporations into the 
national economies of the Third World. The image that most people in the Third 
World have of the First World is a world of plenty filled with consumer products 
to be possessed and partaken. This image is reinforced by media representations 
of the good life in the West. 

In the 1990s, consumerism has become more entrenched and more 
widespread throughout the Third World. No longer is the West the sole 
producer of modern consumerism. Certain Asian countries have not only 
appropriated it but almost perfected it in the likeness of its originators to market 
it globally. In other words, mimesis of modernity is dialectical: it is absorbed, 
syncretized and regurgitated by the recipient countries, but in the process it 
comes to resemble a form of resistance to the capitalist forces of the First World. 
It is as though the Third World in mimicking the First World is reinventing 
modernity to challenge that very force that penetrated their social and cultural 
boundaries in the first place. And the engine of this challenge i is Third World 
industrialization. 

There is no question that the Third World has now embarked on a journey 
of no return: to leave behind its agrarian economy and become fully 
industrialized as the world enters the 21st century. In this race to catch up with 
the First World, the Third World has splintered into multiple regions of greater 
uneven development, such that it is difficult to envisage its conceptual viability as 
a totality of poor and backward nations. 

From the 1960s to the 1980s, the annual rate of growth of production in 
manufacturing was higher in Third World countries than in the First World 
(Worsley, 1984:319; Gwynne, 1990: 2). This meant that for about 20 years, the 
Third World countries had made strenuous efforts in building an industrial base 
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to close the development gap between them and the First World. The prevailing : 
belief that modernity is within the grasp of those countries which industrialize 
the quickest has served to separate the sprinters from the trailers. However, this 
effort to industrialize in the Third World occurs within a global manufacturing 
system where technological and marketing innovations are found mainly in the 
First World. In other words, the varying dependency links to the First World 
have resulted in the Third World being carved up into different zones of 
industrial achievement. 

According to Gwynne (1990: 201-8), of all the countries in the Third World 
those in Africa have been most disadvantaged in terms of industrialization, with 
the exception of Morocco and Tunisia. In Latin America, the debt crisis and 
policies that constrain export-oriented manufacturing have placed limits on the 
potential growth of national industries. Only in East Asia with its outward- 
oriented policies has industrialization achieved a spectacular record of growth, 
particularly in its successful penetration of international markets. 

My aim is not to provide a detailed economic analysis of industrial 
developments in the Third World, as Harris (1986), Deyo (1987) and Gwynne 
(1990) have done adequately, but to suggest a cultural paradox in Third World 
industrialization: the more intense the drive towards industrialization, the more 
ambivalent the cultural attitudes towards the First World. 

There is no doubt that industrialization in the Third World has influenced 
not only the social structure of individual countries but also the cultural outlook 
of individual citizens. Overall, as industrialization reorganizes the spatial and 

temporal dimensions of work and recreation in these societies, there seems to bea 
` greater need among politicians, bureaucrats and public moralists to monitor 
closely the ethical behaviour of those under their charge. Indeed, industriali- 
' zation is perceived as a panacea for many social and economic ills, but what the 
` planners of Third World economies generally want is the technological meat 
. without too much of the cultural skin. The principal reason for this is the fear that 
the cultural attitudes accompanying industrialization may threaten the authority 
of the establishment. Third World governments may disparage the cultural 
aspects of industrialization as forms of Western decadence but eulogize the 
technological achievements of Western civilization. 

The dynamism of industrialization that brings wealth and prestige to the 
developing nations is at the same time feared for its sweeping cultural changes 
which may reduce the policy-makers to figments of an anachronistic age. Yet 
resistance to the barriers erected against perceived cultural contamination and to 
the deprivations of the industrial system may come from the very depths of 
traditional belief itself. 

An illustration of this can be gleaned from the case of Malaysia which 
invested heavily in export-oriented industrialization from about 1972 to 1985. 
During this period, hundreds of factories owned by foreign companies were 
built in free-trade zones which offered tax exemptions and various privileges to 
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attract foreign investment. Low labour costs became the prime reason for many 
global corporations to relocate in Malaysia. They employed and trained 
hundreds of Malay villagers to work in assembly lines from manufacturing 
electronic parts to assembling cars. Within this context of rapid transition from 
village life to the fast-moving industrial city, a new working-class culture came 
into being that seemed to successfully parlay its élan vital into the mass 
consumerism of Western culture, while traditionalism apparently hibernated. 


The emerging female working class culture of the 1970s through the early 1980s 
became the focus of hostility and concern in the Malay community, со the extent of 
becoming a public issue. The allegedly hyper-westernized, immorel behaviour of 
factory women was defined in the Malaysian mass media during this period as a 
public issue requiring intervention on the part of religious and political authorities 
. .. Wearing jeans and other Western attire, using cosmetics and socializing freely 
with men were symbols of this lifestyle. Identification with lifestyles depicted in the 
Western mass media was also reflected in speech. Factory women extensively used 
slang derived from English. Expressions such as ‘tough’, ‘rugged’, ‘sexy’, and 
‘control’ had become part of the new working-class colloquial language (Acker- 
man, 1991: 198-9). 

It is this image of the liberated Malay female — unrestrained in morals, 
frivolous in spending, and unreserved in social interaction — that arouses 
conservative sentiments on the evils of industrialization. Thus, while industrial- 
ization forges ahead like a runaway train, much anguish is publicly displayed 
against the ruinous influence of Westernization. But among the working class 
recipients of modernity, industrialization introduces the pleasure of consumer 
goods and, at the same time, the disciplinary schedule of the factory. Resistance 
against the latter may take the form of outright protest, or mass hysteria and 
spirit possession which utilizes animistic ideology in traditional Malay belief to 
disrupt factory production (Ackerman, 1991; Ong, 1987). These female factory 
workers are vanguards of the modernity ushered in by government-sponsored 
industrialization, yet they are scorned for their adoption of Western ways and 
feared for their unpredictable outbursts on the job. They have come to represent 
the site of an intense struggle between the wish to be modern, the terror of 
pre-modern emotional eruptions, and the industrial push to catch up with the 
First World. 

The dexterity of the Third World in appropriating modernity through 
industrialization cannot be understated because it requires certain instincts for 
balancing traditional worldviews with the inevitable intrusion of Western ways 
spiced with the temptations of mass consumerism. This would undoubtedly 
create ambivalences among the importers of industrialization towards the source 
of modernity — the First World with its inventiveness, its technological marvels 
and its culture of liberalism often interpreted by the Third World as a type of 
libertinism. But it is these ambivalences that have become potential crucibles for 
reinvigorating or remaking Third World cultural identities, transforming them 
into new experiences for which there are no equivalents in the First World. Thus, 
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if Third World modernization in an era of First World postmodernization 
suggests its own redefinition, it would be necessary to ask how the ambivalences 
of development are likely to become a source of political and cultural change. 


The Reconstruction of Identity 

The road to industrial modernity is paved with mixed feelings: the elation of 
acquiring technological mastery and the fear of Western cultural hegemony. The 
drive to appropriate Western technology also means the reterritorialization of 
former colonies by multinational capital. Writing two decades ago, Barnet and 
Miller noted that: 


. . . the resources of the poor nations, including the raw materials on and under 
their territory, cheap labor represented by their teeming populations, and the 
potential customers represented by their expanding middle classes are ... 
increasingly crucial to the plans of the global corporation. Incredible as it may 
seem, the poor countries have been an indispensable source of finance capital for 
the worldwide expansion of global corporations ... Thus, the quest for global 
profit maximization is pushing the world’s largest corporations ever more into 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America for reasons that go well beyond the familiar ones — 
the need to jump over tariff walls to retain and augment former export markets, and 
the drive for essential raw materials (1974: 125, 129). 

Since then the number of multinational corporations (based mainly in the 
United States, Western Europe and Japan) has increased dramatically, account- 
ing for a very substantial proportion of the global trade. Under the new General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) concluded in late 1993, the increased 
flow of capital from the multinational corporations into the developing world is 
likely to open up more markets or amplify the operations of existing ones 
(Thussu, 1994). Modernization in this context of expanding multinational capital 
in deregulated, developing economies suggests that political identity may be 
reshaped in response to the apparent liberalization of trade flows. A semblance of 

‘increasing democratization in developing countries receptive to multinational 
capital accompanied by technology transfers may be seen as a compromise to the 
political authoritarianism and nationalism often associated with the Third 
World. 

Although a more democratic identity may indeed follow from greater 
multinational participation in the developing economies, it would be naive to 
assume that this is a unilinear trend without exceptions. Firstly, modernization 
does not necessarily provide a stabilizing influence on political identity. Massive 
inflows of foreign capital may require policy changes to facilitate a visibly stable, 
democratic environment for the successful establishment of joint economic 
ventures and technology transfers. But at the same time, the removal of controls 
on foreign investment to speed up modernization may contribute in different 
ways to the problem of wealth distribution. Dissatisfactions resulting from this 
problem may range from mild to intense, depending on the structural conditions 
of specific developing countries. Government reactions to the intensity of these 
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dissatisfactions may abrogate the effort to instill a more democratic identity. In 
other words, the subordination of the developing economies to multinational 
capital and financial institutions in the developed world may pave the way for a 
closer identification with democratic principles, yet this may increase the flux in 
political identity as governments in developing countries struggle to adjust the 
use of authoritarian methods with the growing awareness of social inequality. 

Secondly, the diversity of the Third World mentioned earlier suggests that 
renewals in political identity towards democracy vary in relation to local struc- 
tural conditions and government commitment to multinational capitalism. This 
implies that it is unrealistic to speak of a democratic formation of identity in the 
Third World. Given its diversity which may even be intensified in the wake of 
increased multinational corporate activities, the Third World may be more ap- 
propriately seen as an unfolding of ‘situational democracies’. What this means is 
that democratic identities emerging from global trade, multinational capitalism 
and technology transfers have no real referents in the West but are products of 
the political and social contingencies unique to. specific countries in the de- 
veloping world. In the words of Aronowitz who compared renewals of demo- 
cratic identities in the three worlds: 


+; + the development of [the] new social movements, in both late-capitalist so- 
cieties, and the industrializing societies of the communist and third worlds, trans- 
forms the meaning of the term democracy so that the claim . . . that modernity has 
not been exhausted is surely not identical with the ideology of the new move- 
ments. What is postmodern about these movements consists in this: that they 
freely borrow the terms and programs of modernity but place them in new dis- 
cursive contexts. The new social movements speak . . . a language of localism and 
regionalism, a discourse that, although internationalist, does not appeal to tra- 
ditional class solidarity as its primary line of attack, but addresses pawer itself as 
an antagonist (1988: 61). à 


Aronowitz’s reference. to ‘power itself as an antagonist’ raises the question 
of the cultural component of political identity as that resource beyond class 
which may spontaneously or organizationally provide resistance against per- 
ceived threats stemming from a hegemonic centre. The possible growth of 
democracy in various parts of the developing world suggests that demands for 
greater recognition of separate cultural identities may be a foreseeable trend in 
the future. There are three ways of examining this trend. 

Firstly, the impact of the global culture industry (which is Western in 
origin) in the developing world is not as sweeping as generally assumed. There 
are certain aspects of this industry which have become embedded in local cul- 
tures as patterns of affluent consumerism have grown in particular sectors of 
the developing world. However, this development has by no means usurped 
the significance of local cultural identities, since consciousness of these identi- 
ties is not always at the mercy of global markets. In brief, the fear of Western 
cultural hegemony is not necessarily erased by the rapid importation of global 
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items of consumerism. On the contrary, the democratic push for local cultural 
expressions may ‘catalytically result in a backlash against the global culture 
industry. 

Secondly, religion as an intrinsic component of cultural identity cannot be 
dismissed as weakening under the influence of modernization: In various parts of 
the developing world, religious revivalisms have contributed to the assertion of 
cultural identities without necessarily following a path of anti-modernization (cf. 
von der Mehden, 1986; Martin, 1990). The complexity of this development 
requires a separate report, but for now itis sufficient to say that the articulation of 
a democratic identity is likely to invite calls for more tolerance of multicultural- 
ism and thus of religious pluralism as well. 

Thirdly, the cult of postmodernism in the West with its claims of a decentred 
subjectivity, an overarching transnationalism and a pluralistic worldview is likely 
to feed the democratic efforts to engage in multiculturalism in the developing 
world. If ‘postmodernism . . . holds the promise of a cultural politics that would 
have no institutional boundaries . . . and that would fight over, if not infiltrate, 
every last inch of new historical terrain’ (Ross, 1988:viii), then it is not 
far-fetched to anticipate the dissemination of ‘this politics through global 
intellectual networks to influence the revival and proliferation of various cultural 
traditions in the developing world. Consequently, postmodernism in the West 
may be perceived by cultural interest groups in the developing world to be an 
important legitimator of their goals and aspirations. 

The spiralling path towards the reconstitution of political/cultural identity 
in the developing world has now reached the crossroads between modernity and 
postmodernity. On the one hand, the desire to appropriate and master Western 
technology has convinced many countries in the developing world that 
successful modernization requires more than the input of foreign capital. The 
cultivation of attitudes towards rationality, predictability and systematicity has 
proven to be a contentious arena of cultural change. The attempt to inculcate new 
social ethics in the simulation of modernity continues as the developing world 
struggles to maintain a position conducive to both the modernist and traditional- 
ist outlook. On the other hand, Western disillusionment with modernity and the 
outcomes of rationality has set in motion a deconstructive trend towards political 
and cultural indeterminacy. When this trend eventually impacts on the 
developing world, it may not necessarily jeopardize its modernization pro- 
grammes but may unleash in varying degrees the forces of traditionalism 
allegedly held back by the planned strategies of modern development. 

The future of the developing world is no longer underlined by its ‘third-ness’ 
because the model of linear development can no longer be taken for granted as a 
measure of its position vis-a-vis the developed world. What is significant now is 
the intermeshing of modernity and postmodernity that disrupts the linearity of 
development and- ће adjudication of political and cultural advancement. It is 
more plausible to speak of ‘scales of indeterminacy’ that relate pockets’ of 
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modernity to pockets of traditionalism on a global scale. In other words, we may 
be witnessing an unfolding of a new paradigm that stresses ambivalence as the 
linchpin of development: the relational position between modernity and 
postmodernity takes precedence over the once pivotal role of modernity. In that 
sense, the meaning of development has finally lost its innocence. 


Summary 

To reiterate the basic points of this chapter: 

(1) The Third World can no longer be treated as a single cultural, economic and 
political entity, but at the same time can be singularly construed as the consumer, 
not producer, of modernity. f 

(2) The developing countries in the non-Western world are industrializing at 
different rates, but as a whole they tend to display resistance to Westernization 
that is often perceived as a concomitant of modernization. Yet ambivalences 
towards Westernization arise from the creation by modernization of specific 
consumer needs. . 

(3) The reconstitution of cultural and political identities in the Third World is 
premised on the intensification of multinational capitalism, the quest for 
technology transfers, the revival of nationalist and religious sentiments, all of 
which complicate the sense of development based on the idea of linear 
progression. | 


Conclusion 


he pessimists of the postmodern industry agonizing over the crisis of 

representation in the West appear to have given up modernity for good. 
However, there are analysts of social change who see no necessity for such 
pessimism. For example, Schwartz in his reflections on culture, modernity and 
nationalism concluded that: 


... modernity does not represent an end of history in either the West or the 
non-West. In the course of its transactions with other cultures, many separate 
aspects of the modern ‘turn’ have indeed been globalized even though the 
problematiques internal to modernity have not yet been resolved either in the West 
or in other culture areas. Nor have we yet seen any conclusion of the transactions 
between modernity and all the cultural experiences of the past (1993: 225). 


Schwartz’s comments suggest that postmodernity does not necessarily mean 
the end of modernity, but raise the question of whether a postmodern culture 
emerging from dissatisfactions with modernity can effectively reshape the 
agenda of world-mastery without the possibility of self-destruction. 

The unfolding events of the present fin de siécle have come to reveal not a 
vanquished modernity but its open-ended transformation in the global spread of 
multinational capitalism, the culture industry and ethnic resurgence. Thus, 
` postmodernization as a programme of reevaluating the ontology of modernity is 
not necessarily a new programme of emancipation. It may be considered a 
Siamese twin of modernization that is attempting to find its own bearings, and in 
the course of charting its autonomy it has disclosed itself as a platform for 
transacting multiple modernities. 

In the West a new modernity is said to be emerging under the label of ‘risk 
society' defined by Beck (1992) as a restructuring of society that is based on a 
systematic reflection of the latent side-effects of the modernization process. For 
him, ‘[mJjodernization is becoming reflexive, it is becoming its own theme’ 
(1992: 19). Reflexive modernization concerns the highly complex relationship 
between agency and structure, a sociological theme that has recently become 
more pronounced in the West (see Giddens, 1984). Beck’s position emphasizes a 
movement from simple modernity underlying industrial society to reflexive 
modernity that seems to resurrect the power of agency. 

The increasing reflexivity of individuals in risk society is only possible under 
conditions of progressive individualization which Beck sees as ‘characteristic of 
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the “free wage laborer” in modern capitalism, of the dynamics of labor market 
processes, labor mobility, education and changing occupation ... [and that] 
under the conditions of a welfare state, class biographies . . . become transformed 
into reflexive biographies which depend on the decisions of the actor’ 
(1992: 87-8). 

Beck’s model of reflexive modernity hinges on the ascendancy of hyper- 
individuality which he sees as replacing that of class and stratification in 
industrial society (1992: 153). It is therefore a type of decisionism fostered by the 
‘classlessness’ of social inequality in which ‘the individual himself or herself 
becomes the reproduction unit of the social in the lifeworld’ (1992:90). In 
dealing with the issue of modernization risks within a transclass situation, Beck 
must assume a condition of prevailing liberalism which facilitates the expansion 
of individual consciousness and choice. But at the same time, increasing 
reflexivity may undermine liberalism through a growing realization that a root 
cause of contemporary Western anxiety lies deep within liberalism itself. This is 
where Beck’s notion of reflexivity converges with the melancholy of post- 
modernism which problematizes further the role of the ideological subtext in the 
reevaluation of the modernity project. p 

However, Beck maintains much optimism in his discourse on reflexivity, 
concluding that Te]nabling self-criticism іп all its forms is not some sort of 
danger, but probably the only way that the mistakes that would sooner or later 
destroy our world can be detected in advance’ (1992: 234). Beck’s radicalization 
of rationalization (Lash and Wynne, 1992:2) is in a sense a hard-nosed strategy 
for substituting day for night. But as night descends on vast parts of Europe in the 
recent resurgence of ethnic and nationalist violence, it is not clear to what extent 
reflexive modernization can provide a panacea for ameliorating the.deep-seated 
impulses that govern the manifestation of ancient hostilities, vengeance and 
domination. On the contrary, the continuing struggles in Central and Eastern 
Europe suggest that the decline of socialism has yet to contribute зо the ripening 
of reflexivity; instead modernization is apparently veering towards a nationalist 
kind in which the activation of human potential for world-mastery is not 
launched as a universalist endeavour but as ethnically inclined projects. 

Even as these different strands of modernization are developing in Europe 
(itself a reflection of the postmodern situation), the picture of madernization in 
the non-Western developing world resembles a mosaic of developmental 
possibilities. Particularly in East and Southeast Asia, the collusion of multi- 
national and local capital has promoted a euphoric outlook on development, 
aided by the proliferation of global markets that is transforming this part of the 
world into a haven of consumerism. This type of market-oriented modernization 
tends to accentuate need-creation and fulfilment without necessarily inducing a 
reflexivity similar to that discussed by Beck. 

But this does not imply that no reflexivity is possible under conditions of 
market-oriented modernization. Berman (1983:126) has asserted that ‘as the 
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Third World is increasingly caught up in the dynamics of modernization, 
modernism, far from exhausting itself, is only beginning to come into its own’. 
Modernism in this sense suggests a type of consciousness emerging from the very 
process of modernization itself to react politically and culturally upon the system 
that promotes it. This reaction has yet to take root and become an important 
aspect of public life in the non-Western developing world. But further down the 
line, local critiques growing out of individual and collective dissatisfactions, and 
possibly influenced by Western postmodernism, may once again raise the 
problematic relationship between modernity: and traditionalism to a level of 
ambivalent discourse characterized by developmental disruption, as discussed in 
the previous chapter. 

This brings us back to the original question posed in this report, that is 
whether modernity in the developing world is on a collision course with the 
postmodernism of the developed world. Generally, this incompatibility may 
exist only at the conceptual level: the determinacy of modernity juxtaposed 
against the uncertainty of postmodernism. However, at the empirical level the 
modernity of the developing world must be qualified by its plural, modernities, 
that cut into or share vital links with the so-called late modernity of the 
developed world. It is in late modernity that postmodernism has reared its head 
as a cultural and political critique, and in that sense it is an appendage of the 
modernity which feeds the desires and aspirations of the developing world. 

As argued earlier, the modernities of the developing world are not exact 
replicas of Western modernity, but nevertheless are individualized reproductions 
of certain images of progress transacted in colonial and postcolonial encounters 
with the West. Thus, the West as the ‘mother of modernity’ is now 
overshadowed by its multiple offsprings whose coexistence is not strictly 
characterized by a linearity of development, but by a plethora of interaction 
outcomes based on the following considerations: 

1. Ironies of global capitalism. As capital becomes more global through 
multinational corporate activities, it also becomes more particular especially in 
the way it structures local representations and interpretations of social inequality. 
Totalizing explanations of development based on universal categories of capital 
formation and penetration cannot by themselves account for the complexities 
arising from local participation in the global economy. The question of global 
modernization mediated by multinational capitalism must be approached as an 
interaction pattern of international and local practices. | 
2. Culture as power. The process of modernization suggests the mobilization of 
cultural resources for consumption and resistance: Cultures cannot be system- 
atically arranged as though in an evolutionary sequence. Rather, their power 
derives from their discursiveness. In multiple modernities, cultural discur- 
siveness varies from that which is highly commoditized to that which is not-yet 
mediated by specific interest groups. This means that the artificial distinction 
between modernity and tradition can be reconceptualized as competing spheres 
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of cultural discursiveness in which unmediated objects are potentially trans- 
formed into ‘modern’ items of consumption or organized as symbols of 
resistance, Же 

3. Redemption of otherness. Multiple modernities adhere то no ordered pattern 
of social/political integration.. The potential of ethnic, racial, nationalist and 
religious affiliations in the remaking of developmental goals cannot be underesti- 
mated. The quest for modernity is not always singularly defined by a vision of 
togetherness, but given the diverse impact of global capital and cultural practices, 
it is more realistic to assume that the West’s other comprises multiple others 
within specific territories negotiating over the outcomes of development. 
Otherness is not just a product of the relationship between the West and 
non-West, but between the different power configurations of cultural discur- 
siveness. 

These considerations of multinational capital, culture and ethnicity suggest 
that the new representations of development cannot be premised on a scale of 
premodernity to modernity to.postmodernity. Rather, they must be based on a 
non-linear paradigm featuring the unique interaction outcomes of the above 
three factors. In that way, the postmodernization of modernization reflects the 
multiple realities of a postcolonial world in which it is unnecessary to speak of 
under- or over-development, but of interlocking interests characterized by 
specific patterns of economic and cultural discursiveness. The works of Beck and 
others in the West reveal only one pattern of postcolonial discursiveness. Other 
patterns from the non-West have yet to be heard. 


Summary | 
The question of whether we have arrived at the end of modernity cannot be 
answered without a close consideration of the history of Western bourgeois 
thought and its belief in unfolding reason and progress. After the Reformation, 
Renaissance and, Enlightenment, it would only seem natural for bourgeois 
thought to maintain an almost total faith in progress. Yet at the end of the 20th 
century, after two world wars and many smaller wars of high-scale destruction, 
bourgeois thought ensnared in contradictions seems to have taken a moratorium 
on progress, instead agonizing over that which lurks in the heart of darkness. 
This has led to an introspection on the aporias of reason and the rapid dissipation 
of meaning that once constituted the core of bourgeois confidence. 

Representation and reality are not what they used to be; intellectual heroism 
has now been replaced by the desublimated cynicism of Derridean différence and 
Baudrillardian simulacra. The cult of postmodernism aims to transform the 
Western world into an unlimited breaching experiment, calling all assumptions 
of modernity into question and opening the floodgates of nihilism and relativism 
to deconstruct all residual notions of the absolute surviving since Nietzsche’s 
declaration of the death of God. 

This agenda of deconstruction is the West’s answer to its experience of 
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free-wheeling liberalism, itself peppered with uncertainties once reaching its 
limits — an experience addressed by Baudrillard as ‘after the orgy’. Concomitant 
with this experience is the disruption of Western representations of the Orient, 
which for many centuries had been seen as the seedbed of stultifying collectivism, 
despotism and traditionalism. Edward Said’s deconstruction of Orientalism has 
made transparent the alleged intellectual domination of the East by Western 
liberalism, but at the same time has prepared the groundwork for the transference 
of new representations to non-Westerners denied them earlier. This is very clear 
in the recent debates concerning individualism and caste in South Asian eth- 
nography. There are also efforts among Western ethnographers to go beyond the 
Orientalism debate by experimenting with a montage-style discourse on death, 
domination and resistance. 

Despite the West’s internal critique of Orientalism, the Orient has to a cer- 
tain extent remade itself in the images perpetrated by Orientalism. The profound 
impact of the colonial experience has contributed greatly to the Occidentalism of 
the Orient, particularly through the latent hegemony of linguistic structures and 
administrative institutions. Presently, the global transformation of culture em- 
powered by the culture-industry has reinforced Oriental representational depen- 
dency on the Occident. Oriental wants and desires are becoming 
indistinguishable from those in the Occident dictated by the West’s self- 
colonizing culture-industry. The reification of culture through global implosion 
has commoditized authenticity to a point where ‘real’ distinctions between East 
and West are superfluous, since they are only marketable as sign-values. 

Under these new conditions of dependency, modernity is being simulated in 
the developing world through glocalization where the global is tailored to the 
local and vice versa. The outcome is not a simple local adaptation of the modern- 
ity paradigm, but a revivification of traditional lifeworlds to alter modernity 
beyond its original image. Thus, the significant role of traditional lifeworlds sug- 
gests that ethnic and nationalist sentiments are central to the modernization pro- 
cess in the developing world. Third World modernization is therefore Janus- 
faced: as the social landscape is leveled by global technology and the culture- 
industry, ethnic revivalism through glocalization forms a type of resistance to 
Western cultural hegemony. 

As the Third World modernizes in its own ambivalent way, will it come into 
conflict with the postmodernism of the developed world? At one level, conflict 
appears inevitable since modernity is concerned with determinacy and post- 
modernity with uncertainty. But the diversity of the Third World suggests that 
not only is it futile to speak of a Third World, but that the West in the post-Cold 
War period comprises multiple modernities which cut into or overlap with those 
in the developing world. Given the intricate relationship between global capital, 
culture and ethnicity, it is perhaps more appropriate to speak of interlocking 
interests characterized by specific patterns of economic and cultural discur- 
siveness. This implies that there is no one paradigm of development, but that the 
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postmodernization of modernization reflects the multiple realities of a post- 
colonial world. Western postmodernism is only one of these realities, the others 
await the opportunity to be heard. 
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Résumé 


La modernisation, le 
postmodernisme et le Tiers Monde 


O n ne peut répondre a la question de savoir si la modernité touche 4 sa fin 
sans considérer de près l’histoire de la pensée bourgeoise occidentale et ses 
convictions sur l'expansion de la raison et du progrès. Après la Réforme, la 
Renaissance et les Lumières, que la pensée bourgeoise maintienne une foi 
quasi-totale en le progrès ne semblerait que bien naturel. Cependant à la fin du 
XXème siècle, aprés deux guerres mondiales et de nombreuses guerres moins 
étendues mais avec destruction à grande échelle, la pensée bourgeoise, prise au 
рїёре de ses contradictions, semble avoir accorder un délai moratoire au progrés 
et se retrouve plutót hantée par ce qui se cache au plus profond de l'obscurité. 
Cela conduisit à une introspection des apories de la raison et de la dispersion de 
sens rapide autrefois au coeur de la confiance bourgeoise. 

Le développement des sciences naturelles et des sciences humaines sous 
l'égide de la modernité avait apparemment étendu le champ d'action du contróle 
technologique et de l'ingénierie sociale. Cependant, des doutes furent émis quant 
à la suprématie de la raison en tant qu'ontologie moderne de la maitrise du 
monde. Aux XVIIIème et XIXème siècles, des philosophes de Rousseau à 
Nietzsche s'étaient déjà écartés du chemin de la raison méme si c'est à cette 
époque que la prédilection philosophique pour le pouvoir de la raison reçut ses 
formulations les plus vigoureuses dans les écrits de Kant et d’ Hegel. Au XXème 
siécle la destruction de la raison qui fut l'oeuvre d' Adorno, de Horkheimer et de 
Feyerabend semble signaler l'aube de la modernité. 

Représentation et réalité ne sont plus ce qu’elles étaient. L'héroisme 
intellectuel a été supplanté par le cynisme désenchanté de la différance de Derrida 
etles simulacres de Baudrillard. Le culte du postmodernisme viseà transformer le 
monde occidental, le battant en bràche sans cesse et remettant en question toutes 
les hypothèses de modernité, ouvrant ainsi la voie au nihilisme et au relativisme 
pour détruire toutes notions résiduelles de survie de l'absolu depuis le *Dieu est 
mort" de Nietzsche. 

Le programme de destruction est la réponse de l'Occident à son expérience 
politique libérale de “laisser-faire”, elle-même entáchée d'incertitudes après 
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avoir atteint ses limites; une expérience évoquée par Baudrillard en ces termes: 
"aprés l'orgie". L'éclatement des représentations occidentales de l'Orient est 
concomitant de cette expérience, à savoir ce qui pendant des siécles avait été 
considéré comme le terreau du collectivisme deshumanisant, du despotisme et du 
traditionalisme. La déconstruction de l'orientalisme d'Edward Said a mis en 
lumière la soi-disant domination intellectuelle du libéralisme occidental sur 
l'Est, mais a également préparé le terrain pour le transfert de nouvelles 
représentations chez les non-occidentaux dont ils avaient été privés auparavant. 
Ceci ressort trés clairement des débats récents en ethnographie nord-asiatique 
sur l'individualisme et les castes ой la desorientalisation des castes calomnie le 
déterminisme collectif et accentue le potentiel créatif de l'individu en Inde. 

Aussi, les ethnographes occidentaux s'efforcent de dépasser le débat sur 
l'orientalisme en expérimentant à l'aide d'un discours de type montage sur la 
mort, la domination et la résistance. Shamanism, Colonialism, and the Wild Man 
(1987) de Taussig en est une claire illustration qui tente de faire apparaitre 
l'ironique des maux dont sont affligés les autochtones et de la quête spirituelle 
dans le contexte presque irrationnel de la domination coloniale en Colombie au 
début du siècle. Cependant, malgrè la participation de l’autre dans la reconstruc- 
tion de ethnographie et de l'histoire, ce sont encore les occidentaux qui tiennent 
les rênes et leurs débats sur des méthodologies autrefois dominantes peuvent être 
interprétés comme une manière de faire table rase afin de persuader les autres de 
se joindre à eux pour récrire l’histoire de l’existence humaine. 

Malgré la critique propre à l'Occident sur l'orientalisme, l'Orient s’est dans 
une certaine mesure reconstitué selon les images perpétrées par l'orientalisme. 
L'impact profond de l'expérience coloniale a grandement contribué à l'occiden- 
talisme de l'Orient, surtout par l'hégémonie latente des structures linguistiques et 
des institutions administratives. A présent, la transformation culturelle globale 
puissamment engendrée par l'industrie de la culture a renforcé l'état de 
dépendance des représentations orientales à l'égard de l'Occident. Les besoins et 
désirs des Orientaux ne se distinguent plus de ceux des Occidentaux. Ils sont 
dictés par l'industrie de la culture.occidentale auto-colonisatrice. C'est une 
industrie qui а non seulement créé des séries d'images simulées pour la 
consommation occidentale mais elle les a aussi exportées à travers le monde les 
faisant passer pour des produits hyperréels destinés à étre appréciés et tenus pour 
vrais par les non-Occidentaux. Le réification de la culture provoquée par cette 
implosion globale a fait de l'authentique un bien accessible tant et si bien que les 
distinctions ‘réelles’ entre l'Orient et l'Occident deviennent superilues puis- 
qu'elles ne sont vendables que par leur étiquette. 

Dans cette nouvelle situation de dépendance, la modernité se trouve simulée 
dans le monde en voie de développement au moyen de Ja ‘glocalisation’ où le 
global est taillé à Ја mesure du local et vice versa. Le résultat produit n'est pas une 
simple adaptation locale au paradigme de la modernité mais une revivification des 
mondes de vie traditionnels pour altérer la modernité au-delà de son image 
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d’origine. Ainsi, le rôle considérable joué par les mondes de vie traditionnels 
suggère que les sentiments ethniques et nationalistes se retrouvent au centre du 
processus de modernisation. Ce sont des sentiments qui altèrent la modernis- 
ation sans laisser aux problèmes de classe le temps de se développer suivant la 
problématique centrale de le société moderne. La modernisation du Tiers Monde 
est donc à double face : comme le paysage social est nivelé par la technologie 
globale et l'industrie de la culture, le revivalisme ethnique engendré par la 
glocalisation constitue une sorte de résistance à l'hégémonie culturelle occiden- 
tale. 

Puisque le Tiers Monde se modernise à sa façon, avec ambivalence, 
entrera-t-il en conflit avec le postmodernisme du monde développé? А un certain 
niveau, un conflit apparaît inévitable car la modernité touche à la détermination 
et à la postmodernité avec incertitude. Mais la diversité du Tiers Monde non 
seulement suggère qu'il est futile de parler d’un Tiers Monde mais que l'Occident 
de l'aprés guerre froide comprend des modernités multiples qui coincident avec 
ou recoupent celles du monde en voie de développement. Ces modernités 
coincidentes ne suivent pas nécessairement des trajectoires linéaires prévisibles, 
mais sont influencées par des complexités d'ordre culturel au delà du modéle 
connu du développement capitaliste. 

Etant donnée la relation complexe entre le capital global, la culture et le 
caractére ethnique, il serait peut-étre plus approprié de parler d'intéréts 
imbriqués les uns dans les autres et constitués de modéles spécifiques économ- 
iques et culturels à caractère discursif. Cela implique qu'il n'y aurait pas un 
paradigme unique de développement mais que la postmodernisation de la 
modernisation refléterait les réalités multiples d'un monde postcolonial. C'est un 
monde réversible dans lequel l'hégémonie occidentale n'est pas infaillible. 
L'ironique de la domination se révèle de lui-même, par le laisser-aller, donnant 
lieu à des manifestations de résistance, d'acommodation, d'assimilation ou de 
renonciation. Le postmodernisme occidental ne représente qu'une de ces réalités, 
les autres attendent d'avoir l'occasion de se faire entendre. 

Le but de ce rapport n'est pas de souligner la déroute de la modernité 
occidentale mais de suggérer que ses limitations représentent une ouverture vers 
de nouvelles possibilités sociales qui ironiquement voient le jour dans différents 
pays du Tiers Monde. En tenant compte de ces changements, l'idée de modernité 
n'a pas besoin d'étre abandonnée mais d'étre retravaillée pour prouver que les 
mondes de vie traditionnels et les contingences culturelles avaient été énoncés 
trop hátivement dans les textes des Lumiéres. Dépasser les incertitudes du 
postmodernisme occidental, c'est reconnaitre et rétablir le pouvoir de la culture 
sans étre taxé de conservateur. 
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Salim Tamari 


Problems of Social Science 
Research in Palestine: An Overview 


Institutional Setup 


There are no more than two dozen active sociologists and anthropologists, and 
less than half a dozen social historians, active in Palestine today. Most of them are 
employed in the three main universities (Najah, Birzeit and Bethlehem) and a few 
work in independent research units (Arab Studies Society, Palestinian Academic 
Society, Arab Thought Forum, etc.). To this we must add another dozen or so 
Palestinian academics employed by Israeli Universities and Research Institutes 
(such as the Truman Centre at the Hebrew University, Givat Haviva, Beit Berl 
Centre for Arab Studies). Birzeit and Najah are the only Palestinian universities 
granting a first degree in Sociology and Anthropology. Bethlehem offers a joint 
degree in Sociology and Social Work. Altogether Palestinian Universities 
graduate about 50 people annually in those concentrations. Most of them are 
employed locally as teachers and staff members of development Non- 
Governmental Organizations (NGOs). Few continue with their graduate work 
in Jordanian, European and North American universities. There are no graduate 
social science faculties in Palestine today. 

Recently Palestinian sociologists and anthropologists organized themselves 
in the nascent al-Jami’yyat al-Filistiniyyah ilm al-Ijtima (the Palestinian 
Sociological Association) which has representation from Nablus, Bethlehem and 
Birzeit (but not yet from Jerusalem or Gaza).' 

One of the recurrent sources of complaint by Palestinian social sctentists is 
that the system of promotion and tenure in local universities is not conducive to 
substantive research activities. Among the grievances frequently mentioned are: 
the excessive teaching loads (12 hours per week on average); absence of research 
grants which allows faculty to be released from teaching; weak research support 
facilities (working space congested, limited or absent secretarial staff, limited or 
absent computing facilities); library budgets do not allow for necessary 
subscriptions to international journals and recent social science literature 
published abroad; mail and travel restrictions do not allow for exchange of 
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publications, ideas and experiences with Arab social scientists. Despite these 
obstacles, all local universities require refereed published research as the primary 
requirement for the promotion of faculty. 

More serious than the institutional handicaps discussed above is the absence 
of a tradition and milieu of critical enquiry in the Palestinian academic 
environment. After all, the logistic problems mentioned above exist in almost all 
Third World academic establishments but have not precluded the emergence of 
first rate research activities in Mexico, Morocco, India, etc. What seems to be 
missing in Palestine is an atmosphere conducive to the exchange of ideas whereby 
active social scientists can give and receive critical feedback from colleagues. 
More concretely, this problem can be broken down into the following 
components: 


ө Absence of a forum where the presentation of research in progress can be 
conducted. Social scientists do not normally exchange drafts of their work 
with colleagues. 

e No periodic and focussed meetings of social scientists in an association of their 
own. 

e No critical audience which can sharpen and develop the terms of debate. 
Polemics tend to be political-factional, or at best ideological. 


Ata broader level there is a linguistic-conceptual problem. The popularization of 
social science debate has not filtered yet to the general public. In most European 
societies, for example, the popular press, including newspapers, use standard 
social science terms such as ‘mobility’, ‘acculturation’ and ‘ethnic conflict’ to 
analyse social issues in terms comprehensible to and recognizable by the average 
reader. In Palestine, and most Arab countries, the discussion of burning issues 
such as marriage, divorce, youth rebellion, and so on in the popular press is 
dominated by moralistic and pedagogical discourse. This narrows the terms of 
the debate and creates a schism between a social science frame of reference (which 
is scholarly, elitist, confined to intellectuals, and subject to contestation) and a 
popular frame of reference (which is moral — often religious — simplistic and 
consensual). 


The Problem of Palestinian Exceptionalism 


One can say without much hesitation that no Arab society has been researched, 
analysed and written about as much as Palestinian society, and yet remained so 
poor in the theoretical treatment of its subject. There is a dominant implicit 
theme directing its conceptualization in local literature which claims that 
Palestinian society is completely unique, that it has had a historical experience 
that is unparalleled and, therefore, that the theoretical literature on stratification, 
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development, gender studies, ethnicity, etc. is not directly relevant to its study. 
As Khalil Nakhleh wrote, setting the tone for later assessments: 


Unlike Western-generated, ‘normal’ sociology, a sociology of the Palestinians is a 
‘native’, or indigenous sociology; it must be attached, committed and action- 
oriented. It is a sociology of the sociology of minorities. A sociology of the 
Palestinians must be ‘reflexive’. It must anchor itself in the persistent re- 
examination and demystification of Western-generated conceptual frameworks 
towards groups, communities and societies who do not subscribe to the dominant 
mode of thought, especially those in the Third World. It is not merely a sociology 
of domination, but an analysis of methods and theories of dissolving that domi- 
nation. Thus, a sociology of the Palestinians at this juncture in history must be a 
sociology of radical socio-cultural change, however violent and abrupt it may prove 


to be (Nakhleh, 1980: 11-12). 


While such a critique of Euro-centric social science is a necessary prelude to the 
examination of native Arab cultures, it has the danger of throwing the baby out 
with the bathwater. At the level of methodology it raises the questionable 
possibility of culture-specific paradigms and diminishes the possibility of study- 
ing these cultures comparatively or within a broader theoretical framework. At 
best the critique compels us to use tools of analysis and historical constructs 
which take into account the specificity of Arab social formations (Abu-Lughod, 
1989; Asad and Owen, 1983; Khoury and Kostiner, 1990). 

A decade later the outbreak of the Intifada gave Palestinian social scientists 
an exceptional opportunity to anchor the popular rebellion in the context of 
historical revolutionary movements. But little was done in this regard. Samih 
Farsoun and Jean Landis, attempting to situate the uprising in its global context, 
wrote: 


Recognition of the categorical nature of the intifada is essential . . . the intifada 
cannot be analyzed as merely a social protest movement seeking change within an 
existing nation/state structure. Neither does it constitute a revolution in the classic 
sense, attempting to overthrow an indigenous ruling class and state, or ancien 
regime, as did the French or Bolshevik revolutions. Finally it cannot be considered 
an independence movement of the American type, as the Palestinians and the 
Israelis do not originate from the same nation (Farsoun and Landis, 1990: 15). 


The authors insist, correctly, that the Intifada should be contextualized within an 
analytic frame relating it to movements of national liberation in the Third World. 
But not fully so; in their view, the Intifada 


. .. is situated in its own historic matrix of forces. Its character results from the 
historical development of an oppressive/resistance dialectic structured by the 
political, economic and social realities within which the Palestinian people have 
struggled to gain control over their daily lives in the face of Israel’s attempts to 
Judaize the Occupied Territories and entrench its control over them’ (Farsoun and 
Landis, 1990: 16). 


Since all movements have their historic specificity, the question is not to 
reiterate it in the abstract but to demonstrate how it manifests itself concretely. 
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At the theoretical level, however, specificity should be located in a broader 
comparative framework. Some success was achieved in regard to this combi- 
nation of specificity-generalization in the Nassar-Heacock volume (1990), but 
not in the vast literature published about the Intifada (for a critical review of this 
literature see Hilterman, 1991a). On the other hand, a review of the 200-odd 
numbers that have appeared of Shu’un Filistiniyya, the research journal of the 
Palestine Research Centre, demonstrates the obsession with Palestinian excep- 
tionalism to the detriment of any attempt at locating Palestine outside the region, 
both geographically and conceptually. Of the few Palestinian social science 
journals published locally and abroad only one, Al-Fikr al-Dimokrati (published 
in Nicosia by sociologist Jami! Hilal until its closure in 1991) attempted to place 
analysis of the Palestinian condition in the context of socio-economic trends in 
the Third World and the Mediterranean region. 

To the extent that Palestinian social science draws on the theoretical 
literature it does so in a mechanical fashion. Until recently most development 
studies on the region stressed the dependency model and its many progenies: a 
model that presumes global integration of the local economy and its distorted 
development through market mechanisms. This situation is hardly the main 
feature of Palestinian society. A more relevant model would be a creative 
examination of colonial subordination with reference, for example, to the South 
African homestead experience, or even Algerian and Rhodesian colonial histories 
(see, for example, Zureik, 1979). 

The assumption of Palestinian exceptionalim is born, in part, by the relative 
isolation of local social science from recent theoretical trends, in reaction to the 
parochialism of Israeli social scientists and by the assumption that Zionism is a 
unique historical phenomenon in its relationship with the conquered native 
people. Some interaction has occurred between a few Israeli and Palestinian 
social scientists but it has had little impact on this orientation of the literature (see, 
for example, Al-Haj and Rosenfeld, 1990; Kamen, 1991; Kimmerling and 
Migdal, 1993). At the other extreme, a prominent Israeli geographer has written a 
social history of Jaffa, the main Arab city in Palestine at the turn of the century, 
with only the most marginal references to its Arab population (Kark, 1990). 

On the Palestinian side, the assumption of exceptionalism is evident in the 
virtually exclusive specialization of Palestinian scholars in contemporary 
Palestinian issues to the neglect of other Arab and Mediterranean societies. 
Almost all doctoral theses defended by Palestinian social scientists in the last 
decade have been on Palestine. Most of these works, however, have been in the 
restricted areas of political ideology, economic history, political economy, 
demography, ethnography and identity formation. Little or no work has been 
done on popular culture, family dynamics, criminology and media. One of the 
major gaps in the institutional development of Palestinian universities is that 
none of them has a unit that is devoted to the study of Arab society or Israeli 
society. In the area of culture analysis I know of only one Palestinian social 
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scientist, Faisal Darraj, who has made a systematic attempt to relate trends in 
Palestinian culture and literature to their Arab and international environments 
(Darraj, 1989). 

In an area where the development of Palestinian society has been truly 
unique, namely the growth of an extensive civil society in the absence of-a state 
apparatus (both colonial and native) little research has been done (Hilterman, 
1991b; Taraki, 1990). Here, as in the area of cultural analysis, we are in need of 
new contributions on the process of integrating (or disintegrating) these vibrant 
social networks with the apparatus of state formation that is being built in the 
areas of Palestinian national authority. 


Methodological Problems and Access to Data 


Palestinian training in social research is confined to undergraduate levels. But 
even here universities do not offer proper field training in survey procedures, the 
operationalization of concepts and needed statistical packages. There is also 
negligence of computerization for social science research, quite often for 
financial reasons, but also because the educators need to be educated. 

One of the outstanding methodological problems in Palestine is the absence 
of a population frame for use in survey sampling. The Israeli Civil Adminis- 
tration — which controls these data — continues to deny all Palestinian scholars 
access to detailed population data for ‘security reasons’. Given the lack of 
alternative lists of aggregate populations (telephone directories, municipal 
records, etc.), Palestinian researchers have resorted to the use of innovative 
techniques to solve the problem, including aerial photographs, survey maps and a 
lot of footwork (Tamsfoss, 1993). 

There is no national library, and those university libraries with substantial 
social science collections (Birzeit, Najah, Bethlehem) do not contain a depository 
of Palestinian literature published locally. Computerized information and data 
retrieval systems are currently being introduced into the Birzeit University 
library but electronic networking between research units and universities is still 
in its formative stage (see ‘Data Networking’ later in this paper). 

Municipalities and local councils do not provide public access to scholars 
who want to use their records. Official bodies, such as the various branches of the 
bureaux of agriculture, welfare and population, are sealed from public inquiry. 
The bureau of education, in particular, is very hostile to scholarly enquiry and (at 
the time of writing) has formal instructions not to cooperate with researchers. In 
a very few and exceptional cases, researchers have been granted permits to 
conduct field work in public schools. 

Probate Court records, containing probably the most valuable historical 
records for official investigation in Palestine, are formally available for bona fide 
researchers. In practice, however, access to these records is hindered by red tape 
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imposed by the Awqaf or religious authority (for a review of these records see: 
Doumani, 1986). Furthermore, the cataloguing of these records is highly chaotic . 
and unsystematized. The Centre for Documentation and Research in Jordan 
University has managed to copy on microfilm a substantial portion of probate 
court records in Palestine and is making them available to researchers. Despite: 
these limitations a number of high-quality studies based on these records have 
emerged in the last few years on the social history of a number of Palestinian 
townships: Nablus (by B. Doumani, B. Sabri and J. Tucker), Ramallah (F. 
Shalabi), Bethlehem (Dhyab Ayyush), Hebron (L. Welshman), Gaza (Abdul 
Karim Rafiq and Dhyab Ayyush), and Haifa (May Saiqally). Surprisingly, very 
little work has been done on Jerusalem records (Gerber, 1985). 

On the other hand, the records of Civil Courts, Police Archives, Tapu (the 
Land Registry), the Population Registry, and the Survey Department — the latter 
possessing all the cadastral maps — are not only inaccessible to the public, but one 
can get arrested for getting near some of them, as I can attest from personal 
experience. 

Municipal records, including the important records of the municipal 
engineering unit, are usually available for public scrutiny. But the proper 
introductions and connections are always needed to gain access to these records. 
The researcher is cautioned that municipal records are in disarray, with Nablus 
having by far the best organized archive. A catalogue of the earlier records has 
been published by Najah University (Sabri, 1986). 

The most important manuscript library in Palestine today is the Khaldiyyeh 
Library (containing several thousand manuscripts and rare books) in the old city 
of Jerusalem. After decades of neglect, it has been refurbished and catalogued, 
and will be open to the public in 1995. 

The main statistical body which currently deals with Palestinian data 1s the 
Israeli Central Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau publishes the Judea, Samaria and 
Gaza Area Statistics, of which about 20 volumes have been published so far. This 
periodical started as a quarterly during the 1970s, became an annual volume in the 
1980s and virtually stopped publication during the Intifada. One major 
contribution of the bureau is the publication (mostly in Hebrew, but occasion- 
aly in English) of the Labour Force Survey based on a sampling of 6,500 
households on a quarterly basis. However the bureau refuses to make available 
the disaggregated data gathered from these surveys to Palestinian researchers. In 
the last year some of these data became available to international scholars for 
purchase in the form of computer diskettes. It should be added that the quality of 
these data has deteriorated .since 1987, in part because of Intifada conditions 
(Israel Central Bureau of Statistics, 1991). 

The establishment of two new institutes in Jerusalem promises to consider- 
ably improve the status of social science research. The first is the Palestine Bureau 
of Statistics (established in January 1994) in Jerusalem whose objectives include 
the standardization and centralization of data gathering from public sector 
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“bodies. (education, health, agriculture, customs and taxes, etc.) as well as the 
-gathering of periodic data on demographic conditions. The PBS is currently 
planning a general census of population and housing for Palestine in 1996. The 
7 Јаѕт census conducted in the West Bank and Gaza was in September 1967. 
< ° The second institute, still in the planning stage, is the Palestine Institute for 
Applied Economic and Social Research. Slated to start operations in early 1995, 
PIAESR will bea major client for PECDAR (Palestinian Emergency Council for 
Development and Reconstruction) and other Palestinian public bodies in the 
transitional period. PIAESR aims at conducting policy-oriented research in the 
areas of labour force surveys, fiscal policies, youm unemployment, child labour, 
educational planning, and so on. 


Survey Research 


Palestinian social science is dominated today by survey research, due partly to 
the many sectoral surveys commissioned by the UN and other international 
agencies which need a solid informational base for directing development aid to 
Palestine. It is spurred also by a local academic obsession with an empiricism that 
requires quantitative certainties. Today sectoral studies by local NGOs abound 
in the area of health, employment, education and women's studies. More 
recently the Nablus-based Centre for Palestine Research and Studies (established 
1993) began to conduct periodic opinion polls monitoring trends in the 
Palestinian public towards the peace negotiations and its aftermath. 

Survey research in the occupied territoriesis particularly problematic because 
of the lack of a tradition of independent inquiry that has domesticated the average 
respondent in Western industrial countries. This pitfall is compounded by a 
military regime that hinders every step of independent scholarly inquiry. The most 
salient of these survey research problems can be summarized as follows: 


(a) Restricted access to official records and archives makes it almost impossible 
to find population frames for purposes of sampling and stratification using 
conventional methods. 

(b) Respondents are often hostile due to suspicion of municipal tax collectors 
and customs bureau agents, and (mis)use of data by security forces. This 
causes data gathered on income, land use and ownership, work, and political 
views — among others — to be of suspect quality. Surprisingly, recent surveys 
(such as the FAFO household survey) indicate that the quality of responses 
on issues of ideological orientation of the respondent are much more reliable 
than responses on items of income and savings. 

(c) The ‘victimization syndrome’, felt by the average respondent as a result of 
excessive exposure to mass media, sometimes takes the form of responding 
to social surveys by ‘showing your misery to the world’. 

(d) The ‘welfare syndrome’ is a variation on the victimization syndrome and is 
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(e) 


cultivated in Palestine (particularly in Gaza) by the ubiquitous presence of 
UNRWA, a huge administrative apparatus for refugee welfare, that is also 
the single largest employer in the area. This presence has established a 
standard ‘welfarist’ response to survey questionnaires seeking data from 
households and has therefore distorted not only the quality of these data but 
also the ability of the researcher to employ experienced data collectors 
associated with UNRWA. 

Labour Force surveys, in particular, suffer from a *workerist' bias. They aim 
at serving government policy for regulating the flow of Arab labour into 
Israel, and — secondarily — for assessing the impact of unemployment on 
social unrest. They tend to neglect the social component of a worker's life 
(family attributes, consumption patterns, leisure time activities, etc.). They 
also neglect other dimensions of labour, such as the multidimensionality of 
the work experience, periodic changes in jobs and work in the informal 
sector. 


The Limitations of Quantitative Surveys in Palestine 


It might be useful here to recall basic arguments in the criticism of quantitative 
sociological surveys that have been made by anthropologists and other 
‘qualitative’ social scientists. These critiques are relevant — although not always 
applicable — to the Palestinian situation: 


(a) 


Unidimensionality is the claim that quantitative surveys capture only a 
fleeting moment of social reality, the moment in which the subject is 
approached and assessed. What a survey gains in breadth it misses in depth. 
When attempts are made at approximating the complexity of a situation, as 
for example when the respondent is asked to list his or her ‘work history’ in 
order to establish the fluidity of the occupational structure of the labour 
process in agrarian societies, what is obtained is often an inventory of jobs 
accomplished rather than an occupational profile. 


(b) Thwarted subjectivity: The encounter with the subject often elicits responses 


(c) 


which the respondent chooses to impart to the interviewer/observer on the 
basis of utilitarian interest (‘receiving more aid’ and therefore deflating 
his/her material circumstance), or conveying a certain image (inflated status, 
exaggerated opinion, etc.), or cautious responses dictated by the usual 
suspect attitude towards the interviewer (government agent, urban intruder, 
etc.). In all such cases the result is a distorted, or at best partial, picture of the 
subject. 

Degrees of disclosure: All extrapolations of reality are, of course, partial. Data 
that are acquired through intensive qualitative techniques are also approxi- 
mations of an existential situation that never corresponds to the ‘original’. 
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But in the case of quantitative surveys the conditions and amount of 
‘disclosure’ are so partial as to render it often a segment of a wider reality that 
conceals more than it reveals. 

(d) Contextuality: The supposed advantage of quantitative data is that they place 
the examined situation in a wider set of relationships which modifies the 
distortions and limitations of representation obtainable from case studies. 
But quite often the opposite is true. The context of a social phenomenon is a 
relational paradigm. This network of relationships (whether in the nor- 
mative or the structural sense) cannot be captured at the quantitative level – 
except after an elaborate analysis of the ‘hard’ data. But then analysis requires 
an infusion of a perspective that cannot be supplied by the existing stock of 
quantitative material and has to be supplemented by the researcher’s 
imparting imagination or by secondary (published) material. 

(e) Periodization is a problem which takes various forms. Because of the 
considerable energy that has to be expended on gathering data ‘horizontally’ 
— so to speak — quantitative surveys tend to lack historical depth, which 
usually requires prolonged observation. Or if it is a longitudinal empirical 
survey, then it captures the subject (or the phenomenon) at points in time 
which could be transitory, ephemeral or irrelevant. 


The above is not meant to be a diatribe against empirical studies in Palestine. All 
social science surveys must be anchored on an empirical foundation. Statistical 
data, household surveys, demographic profiles, opinion polls and questionnaire- 
generated information are essential sources of descriptive and analytical studies 
of all existing societies, including Third World communities. The fact that.those 
communities resist being measured and assessed by these tools is no excuse for 
throwing them away. Rather it is a challenge for adapting them and improving 
their achievements in contexts where they have performed badly in the past. The 
purpose here is to have the limitation of these tools of the sociological trade and 
the manner in which quantitative surveys can be supplanted and supplemented 
through more appropriate approaches. 

The current obsession with quantitative household surveys, encouraged by 
UN agencies and other international aid organizations aiming at assessing the 
scope, nature and ‘needs’ of Palestinians on the eve of the autonomy accords has 
produced a number of schematic, disembowelled sectoral reports that read more 
like inventories than social science analysis. The antidote for the above-noted 
limitations of quantitative techniques is a methodology that is more appropriate 
to the texture and structure of a society lacking a tradition of quantitative surveys 
and therefore resistant to techniques and methodologies of study that have 
evolved over a century and a half in the urban terrain of industrial communities. 
This is evident in the pioneering attempts by a group of feminist researchers 
working around the Centre for Women’s Affairs (Nablus and Gaza) to apply 
survey research techniques to the condition of Palestinian women in factories, 
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street peddling, office work, nursing and housework. The studies, although 
original in conception and informative in: the huge amount of data. they 
generated, are rather poor in their interpretive schema. In general they tend to be 
based on low level generalizations and extrapolations of tables derived from 
small samples. The same case studies are enriched, however, by the use of 
extensive structured interviews with their subjects which adds a rich: three- 
dimensional perspective (see, for example, Safadi et al., 1992). The centre’s 
quarterly journal Sbu'un al-Mar’a (Women’s Affairs). contains a number of 
biographical profiles of ordinary women where this interview technique, 
combined with the fictional imagination of novelist editor Sahar Khalifeh, has 
produced a fruitful composite picture of women’s lives under occupation. 

. Survey research that is appropriate to Palestinian conditions, therefore, 
requires a combination of, say, broad-based household surveys, longitudinal 
observation of-a few selected cases using intensive structured interviews, 
systematic observation and critical use of existing secondary aggregate statistics. 
An example of such a multidimensional study is Hasanein’s recent study of drug 
trafficking in Jerusalem based on an examination of police and court records, 
interviews with users and pushers, and the-impact of Israeli policies on the 
selective perception and criminalization of Arab offenders (Hasanein, 1993). The 
study concludes that ‘the increase in the number of drug offenders and prison 
sentences among Jerusalem Arabs are part of a social policy of control the aim of 
which is to reduce the fear and threat created around the subject of drugs in 
occupied Jerusalem’. These control policies were achieved through political and 
bureaucratic machinations. "The police had. а bureaucratic interest to pass 
information.to the press and the Knesset [parliament], stressing the moral and 


: security danger likely to arise from the presence of Palestinian dealers. They 


understood that the best way to extend and strengthen their mandate for action 
in the area of drug abuse was to choose a suitable scapegoat — the Arab dealers.’ 

In this process the press and journalists played a critical role on both sides of 
the ethnic divide: E pi | 


The Israeli public accepted the negative image of the Arabs as portrayed by the mass 
media and politicians and as a result exerted pressure on policemen and legislators 
to enact more restrictive drug trafficking and control policy [and ой the Arab side, 
especially after the outbreak of the Intifada- (1987)] local [Palestinian] journalists 
began to blame the authorities and the occupation for, the increase in drug abuse 
among the Arab population. Religious figures began to seek out and mobilize 
alternatives to police action, such as community control methods (Hasanein, 
1993: 15-18). 


Another recent study of agricultural production and rural family dynamics 
uses a combination of household budgets, examination of the internal division of. 
labour and lengthy interviews of work schedules, in addition to standard 
household questionnaires (al-Malki and al-Shalabi, 1993). The originality of this 
study lies in demonstrating the manner in which the social fabric of rural life has: 
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been transformed in Palestine in reaction to a complexity of factors involving 
peasants in wage labour, changes in rural artisanal activities, migration patterns, 
remittances sent by relatives abroad and the decline of the subsistence sector. 
Through an examination of work and consumption patterns among peasant- 
workers, and through a study of realignment of work allocation tasks within the 
rural family, the study dealt a formidable blow to the school of ‘Palestinian 
Narodniks’ who called for a revival of a ‘peasant domestic economy of 
self-sufficiency’ during the Intifada. 


Theorization about the possibility of rural self-sufficiency from the present 
conditions of agricultural production, as existed in the (presumed) past, is an 
idealistic conception that does not take into account new patterns of work and 
consumption. It presumes the ability [of the national economy] to willfully control 
these patterns either through the ‘diffusion of awareness’, or through the 
rationalization of consumption patterns. This is a moral solution to a predomi- 
nantly economic problem. Such attempts at controlling consumption trends during 
the intifada failed . . . because it did not take into account the manner in which rural 
poverty drove many families to migrate, or into forceful reduction of consumption 


patterns before the availability of wage labour’ (al-Malki and al-Shalabi, 1993: 169). 
The authors illustrate this failure through an extensive discussion of the decline of 
domestic food preservation and the adaptation of the peasant-worker’s family to 
processed food consumption as the village economy was increasingly monetized. 
What is more significant here is the authors’ ability to demonstrate the 
inelasticity of this decline, so that a very limited restoration of subsistence-based 


consumption was evident as cash income from wage labour decreased (al-Malki 
and al-Shalabi, 1993: 171-80). 


Commissioned and Packaged Research 


There is a substantial amount of money involved in ‘doing Palestine’ today, 
especially if one writes on one of the current hot items: Islamic fundamentalism, 
women’s movements, Arab-Jewish dialogue, refugee camps, economic develop- 
ment and health. This attracts a legion of academic and semi-academic hustlers in 
addition to the usual bona fide researchers. Moreover, the thin line separating the 
two groups begins to blur as serious scholars, thirsty for funding, begin to adjust 
their research focus to those areas that are ‘in demand’. 

Research commissioned by international aid agencies, UN agencies and the 
World Bank has been led in a direction which often does not correspond to 
priorities established by local institutions or the Palestinian National Authority. 
Furthermore, since this research is ‘bought’ by the funding agency it is rarely 
published or even circulated within local institutions so that a process of 
criticism, feedback and cumulative knowledge can be derived from it. 

Within Palestine a whole network of service centres has sprung up to cater to 
commissioned research agencies and visiting researchers: data centres, academic 
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escort agencies, scholarly car rentals, research outfits (properly called dakakin). 
Some dakakin are better funded now than several research units in local 
universities. One can actually ‘rent’ a Palestinian research assistant (what the 
anthropologists used to call a native informant) who will do the actual 
canvassing, interviewing and transcribing of research material—up to the point of 
writing it up. And all this for a reasonable fee that can be added to the field work 
expenses in the research grant. 

Thus a division of labour emerges in which visiting scholars, relatively well 
funded, and with access to publishing outlets abroad, often dictate the terms in 
which Palestinian discourse is packaged and presented to the external world, 
while Palestinian ‘consultants’ and informants act as the proletarian component 
in this scholarly multinationalism. 

Increasingly, local Palestinian scholars are trying to overcome this relation- 
ship in the wrong way; that is, by adopting the same paradigms and modes of 
operation imported by the visiting luminaries. 

The reason for this native adoption of packaged research is — in my opinion — 
twofold. First, the agenda of international agencies determines where the 
research money goes and what the research priorities are. Second, in their search 
for a working relationship and for legitimacy, these agencies employ consultants 
and administrators from the cadres of the local scholarly community. After all, it 
is very tempting for Palestinian scholars to leave their low-paid posts in local 
universities (where the average pay is about US$600 per month) for double 
or triple that pay in a UN agency or other European- or American-based NGO. 

The result is a depletion of serious scholarship within national organizations 
and its employment in the service of the research equivalent of fast food: opinion 
polls, sectoral surveys, ‘participatory rapid appraisals’, etc. 

It should be added that the blame should not be placed exclusively on the 
doorsteps of these agencies, or on the temptation of money. Had Palestinian 
researchers established a tradition of independent enquiry, and had Palestinian 
research institutes and universities formulated a rigorous plan for their national 
priorities, then there is no doubt that many funding agencies would have 
modified their research commissions in response. The intention of establishing 
the Palestinian Institute for Applied Social and Economic Research is precisely to 
set up national priorities for research whereby — it is hoped — money will come to 
these priorities, rather than priorities adapting themselves to the money offered. 


New Challenges: State Formation and Future Research Tasks 


The basic challenge facing Palestinian social science research today is the 
transition it will be required to make from a combative, ‘engaged’ discipline to 
research engaged in providing the intellectual basis for public policies and their 
critique. This does not imply, as might be suggested, that a transition needs to be 
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made from a radical sociology to a domesticated one. Rather it means that the 
tasks of sociology will have to turn inward – in the direction of examining the 
internal dynamics of society, and away from being a reactive social science, one 
that used to examine the manner in which Palestinians accommodated 
themselves in the era of steadfastness. 

One of the most interesting and necessary problems that has to be 
undertaken is the study of Palestinian state formation under the autonomy 
arrangements. How, for example, are local elites going to be incorporated in the 
apparatus of governance that the PLO bureaucracy will erect in Palestine? What 
transformations will the institutions of civil society — built by mass organizations 
of the political underground — undergo as many of their former functions are 
taken over by the public sector? Will there be a public sector that is distinguished 
from the state sector? How will the intelligentsia of the Palestinian diaspora, 
having invested so much of its intellectual capital in the struggle for liberation, 
behave towards a Palestine that is neither a dream fulfilled nor an abstract entity 
to be redeemed? 

Another set of research considerations concerns the character of policy- 
oriented research. These include feasibility studies for planned economic 
enterprises, assessment studies for existing institutions and programs, and social 
planning for proposed schemes in the public sector (prisoner, rehabilitation, 
absorption of refugees, curriculum reform, etc.). While from the perspective of 
political decision-makers, the crucial issues here are the efficiency, applicability 
and efficacy of these studies, the researcher should have a different set of 
questions in mind. Above all is the ability-of the researcher to maintain a critical 
distance from state diktat in determining social and community needs as 
identified and commissioned by the public sector. A basic safeguard for the 
continued existence and growth in Palestine of an independent intellectual 
tradition of enquiry is the autonomy of research units from factional and state 
patronage. This implies the defense of the rights and privileges of existing 
non-governmental research groups from incorporation in the state sector and 
minimal guarantees for independent fund-raising, including no-strings attached 
support from state revenue. 

A third set of research problems has to do with the formulation of new 
research paradigms and themes that will correspond to the needs of the new 
situation. Among these themes that have been neglected so far are: 


ө The sociology of popular culture. How was Palestinian identity shaped by the 
folk and vernacular components of traditions that have been modernized 
through the media of music, theatre, public assembly, etc? How has the 
political discourse of the street invented a nationalist tradition out of these 
components? What are the popular notions of privacy and intrusion? 

ө Class formation and the state apparatus. Work should be conducted to 
examine the process of class formation as the state sector evolves; its 
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relationship to existing local urban elites; the integration of the external wing 
of the PLO into the social formations of older established ruling groups; and 
the relationship of former underground groups to ће: process of class 
formation in the state sector. 

e Sociology of education. The existing curriculum is thoroughly outmoded in 
preparing graduates for expert employment (accountants, public adminis- 
tration, lab technicians, etc.) and for the home market (teaching, semi- 
professionals). The creation of the new public sector and expansion in 
infrastructure are going to create needs which are not planned for in the 
existing system of higher education. In addition, Palestine inherited a system 
of public education which is pedagogically authoritarian and generates 
unemployment. Sociological research can do much to reduce the poor match 
between educational planning and community needs. 

e Urban formations. Palestinian social research has been dominated by rural and 
‘development’ studies — often amounting to the same thing. There is a 
noticeable neglect of urban social culture, urban morphologies and inter- 
urban elite interaction. Except for several studies on the trade union 
movement and working class history (mostly schematic and doctrinally 
correct) there is no analysis of urban class formations and the character of the 
inter-urban Palestinian bourgeoisie. The assumption here is that it does not 
exist. 

e Refugee and diaspora studies. А major task of the Palestinian national 
authority lies in planning for refugee absorption. Planning new towns and 
neighbourhoods, and examining problems in the adaptation of returning 
Palestinians to what will be (for them) an essentially alien society requires:a 
formidable amount of social policy research. Another aspect of research here is 

' the complex relationship between Palestinian communities in the diaspora and 
‘native’ society. One interesting aspect of this relationship concerns how 
Palestinian national identity and the new Palestinian nationalism evolve as the 
yearning for ‘return to the homeland’ becomes less an ideological construct 
and more of an issue of practical adjustment to a changed reality. 

e Sociology of the media. As a national television and radio network is being 
established, there is a pressing need to examine how the media vied for the 
attention of the public in forging public cultures, tastes and political 
consciousness in contestation with imported 'packaged' media, and with 
neighbouring Jordanian, Israeli and Syrian networks. 

e Law and society. How are notions of citizenship and ‘right’ reflected in mass 
consciousness? How are notions of secular and religious identity related to 
issues of social legislation and constitutional reform? How can court records, 
police records and prison records be used in the study of crime, deviance and 
social control? 
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Networking and Electronic Data Communication 


There-are currently two independent networks for sending and receiving 
electronic mail and data from Palestine. One is sponsored by CASPA (Council 
for the Advancement of Sciences in Palestine) with connections to Birzeit and 
Najah Universities. The second is Baraka, a Non-Governmental Organization 
(NGO).host system that is connected to Greenet in the UK. Neither of these 
networks has online facilities, and mail is spooled and compressed before it is 
exported to its destinations (once or twice a day). Both networks have an Internet 
connection. Lists of social science subscribers are available from Birzeit 
University (postmaster@birzeit.edu) and from Baraka (support@baraka. 
gn.apc.org). Birzeit University installed an internal (ethernet) system which links 
individual departments to the external network. But the system will not function 
well until the end of 1994 mostly due to poor telephone lines. In addition to 
serving as a medium of exchange, Baraka offers several bulletin boards for 
discussing: agriculture, transfer of technology, human rights and ideological 
debates on Palestinian themes. There is also an indirect link (through guest 
accounts) to Internet, JANET and other international systems via the Israeli 
Internet system, as well as through commercial networks (such as Goldnet and 
CompuServe) which offer services for a fee. 

Recently (July 1994) UNDP (United Nations Development Programme) 
established an Internet online connection in Jerusalem with facilities for serving 
Palestinian research and educational institutions. These developments are likely 
to revolutionize data communication in the immediate future. 


Social Science Periodicals and Bibliographies 


Social science research appears in the form of monographs, books, pamphlets 
and occasional papers. Most university research journals listed below claim to be 
quarterlies but appear irregularly. Circulation is limited by the local market and 
the inability of publishers to export their journals abroad. On the average, 
research journals distribute between 500-1,000 copies of each issue. Only the 
first three journals are anonymously refereed. The rest are based on editorial 
judgements by the editorial board or the editor alone. 


1. Afaq Filistiniyya: Birzeit Social Science Reviews (published since 1985). 
Refereed quarterly (actually bi-annual). Published by Birzeit University in 
Arabic (with a few English articles and abstracts). Articles, reviews, 
bibliographies and polemics on social science and humanities themes. The first 
five issues (1985-1987) contained specialized reviews of research trends in the 
following areas: education and research institutes (#1); Palestinian histori- 
ography (#2); development literature (#3); Palestinian archaeology (#4); 

: sociology of the Intifada (#5). The journal has an Occasional Papers 
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series, six issues of which are available. Address: POB 14, Birzeit, West Bank; 
e-mail: afaq@birzeit.edu. 

2. Najah Journal of Research-Humanities (published since 1984). Refereed 
Semi-Annual. In Arabic (with some English articles and abstracts). Published 
by the Centre of Documentation and Research at Najah University. Essays in 
the social sciences and humanities (since 1986 the humanities and natural 
science sections were separated into two independent journals). Address: 
Centre for Documentation and Research, Najah University, Nablus, West 
Bank. 

3. Bethlehem University Journal (published since 1982). Refereed Annual. 
Published by Bethlehem University in English, Arabic and French. Articles in 
all scholarly fields, including natural sciences. Address: Editor, Bethlehem 
University Journal, Bethlehem, West Bank. 

4. At-Turath wal-Mujtama’ (published since 1974). Quarterly [actually annual]. 
In Arabic with English abstracts. Published by In’ash Al-Usra Society. 
Ethnography and folklore. Address: POB 549, Al-Bireh, West Bank. 

5. Shu’un Tanmawiyya (published since 1988). Quarterly. Published by the 
Arab Thought Forum in Jerusalem in Arabic (with occasional English 
articles). Development issues in Palestine, with each issue specializing in 
particular themes: agriculture, women and development, tourism and Gaza 
development prospects are some of the recent themes. Address: Al-Multaqa, 
РОВ 19012, Jerusalem. E-mail: almultaqa(Qbaraka.gn.apc.org. 

6. Shu’un al-Mar'a (published since 1991). Annual. Published by the Centre for 
Women’s Affairs (Nablus) in Arabic. Sociological and demographic studies 
on Palestinian women. Includes biographical sketches of ‘ordinary women’ 
and book reviews. Address: Women’s Affairs, РОВ 1194, Nablus, West 
Bank. 

7. Qadaya (published since 1989, publication suspended 1992). Six times a year. 
Published by Qadaya Institution for Studies, in Arabic only, no English 
abstracts. Essays on the Arab-Israeli conflict and its international ramifi- 
cations. Address: POB 24040, Jerusalem. 

8. Majallat as-Siyasah al-Filistintyya (published since 1994). Quarterly. Pub- 
lished by the Palestinian Centre for Studies and Research. Political essays on 
the post-settlement era. Includes a periodic survey of Palestinian opinion polls 
on current events and political trends and affiliations. POB 132, Nablus, West 
Bank. E-mail: samir@cdrs.najah.edu. 


Bibliographies 

Systematic bibliographies of literature on Palestinian society, history, economy 
and politics appear in Shu’un Filistinyya (Nicosia), Journal of Palestine Studies 
(Washington), and Revue d’études Palestiniennes (Paris). However, most of 
these bibliographies tend to exclude a considerable amount of literature 
published in Palestine. The main reason is that local publications are not available 
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through а central distributing unit, nor is there а national depository of such 
publications. 
Thematic bibliographies can be found in the following publications. 


e A Bibliography of Modern Jerusalem: Selectively Annotated, eds Graham 
McNeil and Mahmoud Hawari, Arab Thought Forum (Jerusalem) 1992 

e Select Bibliography on the Economy of the Occupied Territory, UNCTAD 
Secretariat, UNCTAD (Geneva), 1991 

e Guide to Palestinian Women’s Centres, compiled by the Research Committee, 
Beisan Centre (Ramallah), 1993 

e Palestinian Economy: A Bibliographic Guide, PASSIA (Jerusalem), 1994 

e Annotated Bibliography on Palestinian Women, eds Pary Baumman (1st edn, 
1987), Rima Hammami (2nd edn, 1989), Ellen Fleishman (3rd edn, 1993), 
Arab Thought Forum (Jerusalem), 1993 

ө The Arab-Israeli Conflict: An Annotated Bibliography of Arabic Books and 
Publications, ed. Naim Shahrabani, The Truman Research Institute, Hebrew 
University (Jerusalem), 2nd edn, 1988 


Note 


1. Contact address: PSA, c/o Dept of Sociology, POB 14, Birzeit University, Birzeit, 
Palestine (email: medit@birzeit.edu). The Association is a member of the Arab 
Sociological Association in Tunis. 
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Introduction 


his Trend Report is based mainly on a unique survey initiated and executed 

by the Working Group on the Military Profession of ERGOMAS, the 
European Research Group On the Military and Society. The survey was 
conducted in 1991-2 among 4,659 active military officers in eight European 
countries: former Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the UK. It focuses on several issues reflecting continental — 
indeed, global — change in the role and function of the military officer and the 
armed forces. 

In Chapter 1 Marina Nuciari compares several models of change in the 
military profession. In the process she establishes the theoretical framework 
within which many of the survey results are interpreted. I set out the 
methodological basis of our survey in Chapter 2. In Chapter 3 Nuciari and I 
construct a military-officer typology and deal with social origin, motivations for 
joining the military, perception of the public image and future expectations of the 
officers. Alise Weibull scrutinizes the degree, dimensions and determinants of 
job satisfaction among investigated officers in Chapter 4. In Chapter 5 Karl 
Haltiner examines the strategically and politically important question of the 
degree to which a common European defence identity has emerged alongside the 
growth of the EC. And in Chapter 6 Jurgen Kuhlmann assesses officers’ views of 
the future threats and missions that are likely to be faced by the armed forces in 
Europe. The last part of the Trend Report is a partially annotated bibliography 
on the subject of the military profession, prepared by myself. 

Summarizing the main results of our research, let me start by remarking that all 
interpretive models of the military profession (see Chapter 1) are characterized 
by their ability to explain the course of change, to show trends. In particular, 
several scholars recognize a trend towards occupational, i.e. market-oriented, 
values among military personnel. This is true both with reference to military 
personnel as a whole (Moskos, 1977a, 1977b, 1986; Faris, 1988; Jans, 1988; 
Smokovitis, 1990) and to the officer corps only (Sorensen, 1988, 1994). 
Therefore, in the framework of our empirical research, the need arose to identify, 
if not the trend over time, which requires a longitudinal analysis, at least the state 
of things, or, better, of attitudes; we had to ask ourselves what percentage of 
officers hold occupational attitudes in Europe today. 

Reviewing all relevant interpretive models and the entire associated literature, 
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the members of the working group constructed a model suitable for empirical 
research into the professional/occupational status of European military officers. 
The ‘professional’ and the ‘occupational’ were not viewed as polar opposites 
(Caforio, 19882) but as two orientations whose presence or absence сап be 
measured by empirical indicators. It is possible to single out cases where only one 
orientation is present, where both orientations are present, and where neither is 
present. The typology we constructed thus yields four types. The radical 
professional and the occupational officer are the two pure types. The pragmatic 
professional (Larson, 1974; Sorensen, 1982) is a mixed type in which both 
professional and occupational indicators have significant scores. The indifferent 
officer is a mixed type characterized by low interest in both professional and 
occupational items. A fuller explanation of the construction of this model is given 
in Chapter 3. The most significant result that can be drawn from this aspect of 
our research is that among European military officers in the countries we 
investigated, professional attitudes — often radical professional attitudes — are 
prevalent, while the percentage of officers with occupational attitudes averages 
below 30 percent. The feared trend towards officers considering the military as 
*just a job' was not apparent. | 

Another dichotomic model which is widely used in studying the military and 
its change over time concerns the way the military relates to its parent society. 
The military may diverge from the parent society (Huntington, 1957) or it may 
converge with the parent society (Janowitz, 1960). Many scholars recognize a 
trend to a more convergent attitude towards civil society. 

As was the case for the profession/occupation model, the working group 
constructed a model suitable for empirical research into the divergence/ 
convergence dichotomy. Theoretical debate has established that two analytical 
levels need to be distinguished here: the military profession is both a profession 
and an activity performed within an organization (for empirical support, see, for 
example, Jans, 1989). Also, according to Faris (1988), bureaucratic rationalism as 
developed in civilian and military organizations causes a strain between 
organizational and professional demands, so that to some extent profession and 
bureaucracy can be considered two separate frameworks of role definition. 
Because of this, divergent and convergent orientations have been evaluated on 
two levels: convergence and divergence relating to professional activity and 
convergence and divergence relating to the organizational context in which the 
activity is performed. We have thus followed Harries-Jenkins (1990: 127), who 
notes that since the military ‘is a unique example of the total fusion of profession 
and organization, a model which concentrates on one rather than both of these ` 
concepts is inadequate’. 

In this case also, the typology has four modalities: (i) officers who see their 
profession as divergent at a professional as well as.at an organizational level; (i1) 
officers who consider the profession divergent but the organization convergent; 
(ii) officers who consider the profession to be like any other job but the 
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organizational context divergent; and (iv) officers who think that both levels are 
convergent. A fuller explanation of this model will be found in Chapter 3. 

Our survey found that, among European officers, divergent attitudes prevail. 
The course of change reveals the usefulness of distinguishing between the 
professional and organizational levels of analysis. A trend is apparent from fully 
divergent positions towards positions which remain divergent from a pro- 
fessional point of view but converge from an organizational viewpoint. This 
trend in the European countries we investigated corroborates Jans’s (1989) 
findings for Australia. A twofold explanation can be given for this phenomenon. 
First, the professional-divergent/organizational-convergent position represents 
the maximum convergence that the military profession can achieve at present in 
Europe. Second, that position represents a stage in the progression from 
divergent to convergent attitudes. 

The ongoing process of change in the military profession. deeply influences 
both external and internal aspects of the profession, aspects which are often 
closely intertwined. The most significant of the external aspects is the public 
image of the officer, an image which has a strong impact inside the profession, to 
the extent that it can threaten the very existence of the profession as such 
(Downes, 1985). Our survey findings show, as expected, a gap between the 
public image of the profession as that image is perceived by officers (perceived 
image) and the desired image according to their own evaluation (wished image). 
But there are large national differences in this regard, so much so that the gap 
between the two variables can be viewed as a sensitive national crisis indicator. 
The gap is at a normal level for officers from the UK, France, Sweden and 
Greece, but it is sufficiently wide to constitute a danger signal in Italy and, even 
more so, in former Czechoslovakia (see Chapter 3) 

Among the internal aspects of the military profession influenced by processes 
of change are such features of the officer corps as levels of job commitment and 
Job satisfaction, future career expectations, supposed proletarianization, atti- 
tudes towards the European Union and opinions on the future threats and tasks 
of the armed forces. As expected, perception of the public image of officers 
proves to be an important determinant of professional satisfaction. | 

The data indicate a high degree of overall work satisfaction in most countries. 
The highest satisfaction is reported for social recognition from peers and 
subordinates, and on items related to work content. The lowest satisfaction is 
reported for the external world’s view of the officer’s profession (former 
Czechoslovakian officers are the most dissatisfied in this respect} and on items 
related to commanders’ person-oriented leadership (see Chapter 4). 

As far as future expectations are concerned, the data reveal the existence of a 
nucleus of expectations regarding the future of the military profession which is 
shared by officers in all the countries studied. These common expectations 
include a positive evaluation of the impact of new missions (such as peacekeeping 
and disaster relief) on the attractiveness of the profession, substantial uncertainty 
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over career outlook as a consequence of the downsizing of military forces, and a 
call for equal pay for equal professional status in the military and the civilian 
labour markets. In addition to these common features, our analysis shows some 
crossnational differences. Officers from France, the UK and Germany tend to be 
more pessimistic than the average about the future of the military profession. 
Officers from former Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy are more optimistic. 
Relative deprivation may be at work here: officers who enjoyed a traditionally 
high level of prestige feel more anxious about retaining their status in the future, 
while others foster hopes of improving their situation (see Chapter 3). 

Another internal dimension of the profession which may be influenced by the 
process of change is the social origin of the officer corps. As Harries-Jenkins 
(1990: 119) states, there is a possibility that, while armed forces are undergoing a 
process of de-professionalization, military professionals are being prolet- 
arianized. Our data show that the career choices of European officers are 
strongly influenced by their social origin. Moreover, both social origin and 
reasons for joining the military influence subsequent professional attitudes (see 
Chapter 3). 

As far as officers’ attitudes towards a common European defence are 
concerned, the main question is: Are there sufficient points of strategic interest in 
common? The conclusion we draw from analysing our data is that officers’ 
strategic thinking is determined by national rather than European interests. The 
creation of all-European armed forces by the turn of the century seems to be little 
more than a remote possibility in the opinion of our respondents (see Chapter 5). 

Regarding future threats, research reveals that European officers share a 
common concern about war between Third World countries, nuclear blackmail 
by the same countries, mass immigration, terrorism and covert warfare. No 
significant crossnational generalizations for all officers can be made regarding the 
involvement of national armed forces in dealing with these threats. Political, 
cultural and geopolitical factors unique to each country influence the officers’ 
perceptions. On the future tasks of the armed forces, there is widespread 
agreement among our respondents on a core of missions, including the military 
defence of national territory and of NATO countries’ territories, deployment in 
international arms-control and peacekeeping missions, and assistance in civil 
disasters at home and abroad (see Chapter 6). 


Giuseppe Caforio 
European Research Group on the Military and Society 
September 1994 


Part I 


Theoretical framework 


] Marina Nuciari 


Rethinking the Military Profession: 
Models of Change Compared 


AZ discussion and critical comparison of some of the models that social 
scientists have suggested in recent years to define and understand the 
features of the military profession and the changes it is undergoing must 
necessarily accept Janowitz's (1960) and Huntington's (1957) theories as a 
general framework, and concentrate on the new path traced by the institutional/ 
occupational (I/O) hypothesis of Moskos (19772) and all subsequent contri- 
butions that refer to or criticize Moskos’s proposals in one way or another. 
Before entering into this discussion, however, some key concepts in the field 
must be clarified. 


Profession, Organization and Military Profession: Some 
Conceptual Clarifications 


All contributions converge on the term ‘profession’ to define the kind of activity 
performed by those who practise the management of organized violence. The 
recurrent meaning of the concept is that defined within the field of the sociology 
of the professions, according to which an activity can be defined as a ‘profession’ 
when it embodies a number of characteristics such as: a theoretical and practical 
body of theory, a high degree of autonomy and control over the exercise of its 
activity, an ethic peculiar to the professional group and a sense of corporateness 
linking the professional practitioners. Some other traits can be added, such as the 
control exercised by the professional group over the diffusion of the specialized 
knowledge and thus over the access of new members to the profession. These 
special features of autonomy and control are recognized as characteristics of 
professionals by society at large in virtue of their vital functional relevance to 
society. The functional fields in question are usually those pertinent to the 
so-called ‘free’ or ‘pure’ professionals. Bearing in mind Weber’s distinction 
between autonomous and heteronomous professional work, however, they also 
include some professional activities performed within a bureaucracy, whether 
private or public. The two situations are actually very similar, the only important 
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‘difference being that of the independence of the former (the free practitioner) and 
the latter’s employment within a formal organization. In the latter case, the 
monopoly of activity lies in the hands of the formal organization, which oversees 
practice and knowledge and decides on the selection and recruitment of new 
members and on the control patterns of practitioners’ activities. 

In formal organizations, moreover, professional roles are usually intertwined 
with a complex role system reflecting the functional structure of the organization 
itself, so that the necessary integration of the professional activity leads to a 
strong limitation of the single professional practitioner’s autonomy, discretion 
and control. These limitations are counterbalanced, however, by the fact that the 
top level of the organization is often formed by people belonging to the same 
professional group, as is the case for ‘professional organizations’ as defined by 
Mintzberg (1979) with special reference to public sector organizations (hospitals, 
universities, armed forces). The above characteristics are especially pertinent to 
the military profession, which has historically developed within a formal 
organization, the armed forces, holding the monopoly of organized violence on 
behalf of the parent society. This means that in the case of the military profession 
the typical traits of the profession are hardly distinguishable from those relating 
to the organizing position, so that organizational processes can determine the 
kind, contents and boundaries of the military professional’s activity. The notion 
of ascriptive professionalism, recalled by Feld (1977), merely underlines this 
peculiarity. 

The impossibility of separating the professional role from the organizational 
role, already underlined as the peculiar character of the military profession, is 
evident from the various models formulated to help understand the changes 
being experienced both in the content and the form of military activity in 
contemporary times. Even though differences are noted among the various 
national settings, all the models relate to armed forces as an institution where 
military professionals necessarily carry out their activity, and the common aim is 
to understand the degree of convergence/divergence existing between the 
military organization and civilian society. The common core of all research 
relating to these models seems to lie in the generalized perception of an ongoing 
decline in the relevance, legitimacy and prestige accorded by contemporary 
affluent society to the military profession, which can be defined as a ‘role crisis’ 
or as ‘deprofessionalization’ or as the ‘occupationalization’ of the military 
profession. This process of change is also signalled by a change in the value 
orientations of military professionals, who seem to be turning from reference 
patterns based on the assumption of definite responsibilities in favour of the 
community (the defence of the common good) at the expense of the individual 
good, to individualistic patterns grounded in career and job security, like any 
other occupation. This change can be defined as a shift from an institutional/ 
professional orientation to an occupational/bureaucratic orientation. The poss- 
ible progressive deprofessionalization of the military profession may be seen 
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(following Downes’s [1985] analysis) in the dilution of its specific content into a 
number of contents and knowledge which are not specific to the military, and 
which, moreover, have been ‘invaded’ by civilian ‘military experts’. Even the 
attempt on the part of military organizations to become acquainted with these 
abilities has led to the creation of ‘internal’ experts in non-military matters (that is 
to say, military professionals expert in political, administrative and financial 
fields) who run the risk, however, of becoming — and of perceiving themselves to 
have become – soldiers who have abandoned their own peculiar profession, with 
related outputs of confusion and ambiguity concerning professional identity. 

A re-examination of some of these interpretative models is necessary in order 
to point out definite conceptual tools useful to carry out research into the present 
situation and future of the military profession. 


Diachronic and Synchronic Models; Micro and Macro Models 


The Institutional/Occupational Model 
The obligatory starting point is the institutional/occupational (I/O) model. In 
this model a set of polarized empirical indicators is identified, ranging from an 
institutional to an occupational format of military organization. Two ideal-types 
of armed forces are defined by Moskos (1977a, 1977b, 1986). 'They can be 
considered mutually exclusive, but without necessarily giving rise to a zero-sum 
game in the sense that institutional and occupational traits can coexist within a 
given military force, taking different shape among services, branches and 
echelons. Table 1:1 shows one version of the I/O model. 

Moskos terms ‘institutional’ a military ‘legitimated in terms of values and 
norms: that is, a purpose transcending individual self-interest in favour of a 
presumed higher good' (1986:378). He presents "institutional modalities for 
roles, behaviours and relationships with the parent society (see the left side of 
Table 1:1). This is mainly the traditional image of the military, here understood 
as a whole, including all ranks. He thus avoids the concept of ‘military 
professionalism' as limited to the officer corps. On the right side of Table 1:1 are 
the ‘occupational’ modalities, where the main source of legitimacy is the market, 
and 'supply and demand rather than normative considerations are para- 
mount. . . . The occupational model implies a priority of self-interest rather than 
the interest of the employing organization’ (1986: 379). Occupational modalities 
make the military ‘like any other job’. Since its first presentation in 1977, the I/O 
model has been so frequently considered, applied, tested and criticized that it has 
become more a classic frame of reference than a set of indicators that can be used 
to measure the shift from one format to the other, as was initially done. Taking 
into consideration the huge amount of research inspired by the I/O model, 
Moskos himself proposed an updating of the two ideal-types, underlining the 
model’s capacity. 
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Table 1:1 Military Social Organization: Institutional vs Occupational 





Variable Institutional Occupational 
1. Legitimacy Normative value Market 
2. Role commitments Diffuse Specific 
3. Basis of Rank and seniority Skill level and manpower 
compensation 
`4, Mode of Much in non-cash form Salary and bonuses 
compensation or deferred | 
5. Level of Decompressed*, low Compressed**, high 
compensation recruit pay recruit pay 
6. Evaluation of Holistic and qualitative Segmented and 
performance quantitative 
7. Legal system Military justice Civilian jurisprudence 
8. Reference group Vertical, within Horizontal, external to 
organization organization 
9. Societal regard Esteem based on notion Prestige based on level of 
of service compensation 
10. Post-service status Veteran’s benefits and Same as civilian 
| preference 
11. Residence Adjacency of work and Separation of work and 
residence locales residence locales 
12. Spouse Integral part of military Removed from military 
community community 





* decompressed = relevant differences in pay levels from bottom to top ranks, pay is highly 
stratified. 


** compressed = reduced difference in pay levels from lower to higher ranks. 


Source: Charles Moskos (1986). 


. .. to allow us to move beyond the institutional versus occupational dichotomy to 
examine the different degrees of institutional and occupational aspects and see where 
they are in opposition to each other and where they are manifest jointly. Such a 
dynamic approach comprehends not merely an either-or situation, but a shifting 
constellation of institutional and occupational features in armed forces. (1986: 382) 


Referring to Moskos’s list of variables and related indicators in Table 1:1, I would 
propose renaming these variables as follows: variables (1) and (9) are cultural 
variables, relating to value orientations acting in the inclusive society; variables 
(2) and (8) are psycho-social variables, relating to value orientations of 
individuals; variables (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (10) are structural variables, relating 
to social organization and depending on the structural setting of the inclusive 
society; variables (11) and (12) are daily-life variables, linked to the organization 
of private life. Putting these variables in a micro/macro sequence from the more 
subjective to the more objective establishes the following order: 


‚1. psycho-social variables: type of role commitment and type of reference group; 
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2. daily-life variables: residence adjacent/separated from workplace; spouse 
integrated/separated from military community; 
3. structural variables: basis, mode and level of compensation, evaluation of 
performance, legal system and post-service status; 
4. cultural variables: normative/marketplace legitimacy; societal regard based 
on the notion of service or on the level of compensation. 


In the I/O model, modalities assumed by each variable are concurrent in the 
determination of the whole nature of military organization, so that a specific 
military organization could be put in an institutional/occupational continuum 
depending on the modality assumed by each variable. In my opinion, however, 
these variables do not have the same nature and the same specific weight in 
determining the position of a specific military organization at a given point on the 
continuum. As Moskos himself underlines: 


... military systems are differently shaped, depending upon a country’s civil 
military history, military traditions, and geopolitical positions. Moreover, I/O 
modalities will interface in different ways even within the same national military 
system. There will be differences between military services and between branches 
within them. I/O modalities may also vary along internal distinctions, such as those 
between officers, non-commissioned officers, and lower ranks; between draftees 
and volunteers; and so on. (1986: 381) 
These variables, in fact, can be divided into outer and inner variables with respect 
to the military system, in that some of them are linked to the type of society and 
depend on the dominant cultural patterns and their change, while others are 
peculiar to the military organization and linked to cultural and organizational 
patterns typical of military institutions. We could generally refer to the former as 
cultural, the latter as subcultural. Cultural variables (1) and (9) are ‘outer’ in that 
their place of definition is the civil society and its iastitutionalized value patterns; 
structural variables (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (10) are ‘inner’ in that they define 
performance rules, but they are influenced by general norms of social regulation 
so that they could be considered as ‘boundary’ variables; psycho-social variables 
(2) and (8) are the ‘inmost’ variables, in that they are strongly influenced by 
peculiar military subcultural patterns; lastly, daily-life variables (11) and (12) 
come directly from military subcultural patterns, which traditionally shape a 
strongly integrated community exercising wide-ranging control over members’ 
activities and demanding obedience to community norms. If we consider the I/O 
model as a dynamic, diachronic model, we can imagine a range of situations 
assigning I or O values to each variable, starting from the basic assumption that 
general cultural patterns have an influence on the inner patterns of military 
organization, so that a change in the former would cause tension and 
readjustment in the latter. Thus, a shift from I to О modalities in variables (1) and 
(9) could cause tensions on ‘peripheral’ or ‘boundary’ variables (3), (4), (5), (6), 
(7) and (10), forcing the institution to assume O modalities. Such a change means 
a noticeable situational change for the members of the organization, who may 
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then suffer from the role identity inconsistency deriving from the contradiction 
that exists between diffuse role commitment (I) and vertical reference group (1) 
and the new ‘O-shaped’ situation. The reaction could follow two different paths 
of readjustment: (a) assuming O modalities in role commitment and reference 
group (specific and horizontal respectively), followed, in consequence, by the 
readjustment of daily-life variables (residence separated from workplace and 
spouse removed from military community); or (b) resisting change and trying to 
come back to I modalities in variables (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (10) (which may 
cause internal conflicts among roles and ranks, owing to the different 
distribution of advantages/disadvantages deriving from the shift from I to O and 
any reverse movement), until the inconsistency between O patterns in cultural 
variables and I patterns in subcultural variables becomes a problem. This 
possibility is mentioned by Moskos: ‘There may even be trends toward 
“reinstitutionalising” the military, either across the board or in specific units’ 
(1986: 381). 

The above reinterpretation of the I/O model provides material for discussing 
the present position of the military profession in that it enables us to treat the 
officer corps as a professional group within an organization shaped along I or O 
modalities. Supposing that we consider a profession as a formal organization, 
equipped with relatively specific aims, technical rules and ethical norms, tasks, 
procedures, specific knowledge and control over members, we can see that 
variables (1) to (12) may be shaped as follows: 


. legitimacy based on normative values (1); 
. specific role commitment (О); 
. compensation based on skill level and task importance (O); 
. mode of compensation in cash, salary or fee (O); 
. level of compensation ascending from beginners to senior practitioners (I); 
. evaluation of performance both holistic and segmented (I) and (O); 
. legal system where a ‘peer court’ coexists with civilian jurisprudence, even if 
the latter prevails (I) and (O); 
8. horizontal reference group of professional peers (O); 
` 9, societal prestige based on the importance of the service given to the 
community (T); 
10. post-service status, both (I) and (O); 
11. residence, both (Т) and (О); 
12. spouseintegrated/removedfromprofessionalcommunity,both(I)and(O). 


NAO WN — 


Considering the incidence of I and O modalities, professionals could configure 
an organizational model, both institutional and occupational, recalling 
Gouldner’s (1957 and 1958) ‘cosmopolitan-local distinction. Bearing in mind 
the reinterpretation proposed above, cultural variables are in this case insti- 
tutional, psycho-social variables are occupational, structural variables are mainly 
occupational with some institutional element, and daily-life variables can be 
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either occupational or institutional. Could it be supposed, then; that pro- 
fessionalization is consistent with occupational modalities at the individual level, 
except for those basic aspects of normative legitimacy and prestige based on the 
idea of service in favour of the collectivity? I have already written elsewhere 
(Nuciari, 1985) that the professional legitimacy of military personnel emerges 
from the legitimacy given by society to a specific organization, the military, on 
the basis of the recognized value of community security and defence; and the 
monopoly of theoretical and technical knowledge and of its use, even if conferred 
by society on the military, implies the loyalty of the military professional both to 
professional demands and to organizational demands, given the fact that such 
demands come from a unique normative source, the inclusive society. 

The professional orientation is not far from an occupational orientation, but it 
is institutionalized on the basis of legitimacy and of social prestige, that is, on the 
basis of cultural variables linked to the institutionalized value orientations of the 
society. Changes in the definition of the spheres of critical relevance for the 
collectivity imply changes in the basis of legitimization of different roles and in 
their social prestige as well. What therefore has to be considered is the degree of 
legitimacy given to the value pattern that defines the contents, values and norms 
of the professional soldier. If these contents, values and norms lose their 
relevance or are effectively modified, a ‘reconstruction’ is necessary to maintain 
the professional characteristics on the basis of different contents, values and 
norms. The focal point of inquiry should then be the actual contents, both 
traditional and new, performed by military professionals, since the changing of 
these contents means that the role value pattern is undergoing a change. Hence 
the risks of deprofessionalization and role crisis, from which occupational 
orientation is a possible, though inadequate, exit. For such an analysis of the 
present contents of the military profession, the I/O model is not enough, and we 
must turn now to consider some other models that social scientists have 
proposed at a synchronic level. 


The Career Strategies Interactionist Model 
In this model, known as the four strategies model, two analytical levels are 
present: the micro level (the actor) and the macro level (the system, or the 
military organization). The two levels are considered in their interaction, seen as 
a strategic interaction between actor and system where both can define and 
redefine their intentions on the basis of a bounded rationality linked to definite 
goals. The synchronic approach offered by Thomas and Rosenzveig (1982) and 
Boene (1984) makes it possible to consider the differentiation of military 
performance as the discriminative variable of two different rationalities within 
military organizations, linked to the different kinds of goals pursued. 

The micro observation point is the individual and relevant career strategy, and 
the typology applies to those who enter the institution as volunteer servants at 
various levels and specializations. Briefly, four career strategies are defined, that 
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is to say four ideal-types: (a) an institutional strategy, with a long-lasting or 
lifetime career, low task transferability to civilian life, inner reference group, and 
dominating traditional military values and norms; (b) an individual or industrial 
strategy, with brief service in view of a second civilian career, high task 
transferability, outer reference group, and dominating individualistic values; (с) а 
community or initiatory strategy, with the choice of membership in small, 
exclusive and demanding communities such as commandos, parachuting, flying 
combat aircraft, marines, with reference group restricted to the community, and 
with values and norms being those of the community’s unwritten code; (d) an 
unstable or non-existent strategy, with brief-term and erratic career orientation, 
no definite reference group or stable values. To the above four strategies, 
empirically tested on a large sample of NCOs, a fifth type could be added. It is a 
professional strategy, with strong initial and long-lasting career involvement, 
high role commitment, an ethical code based on the idea of service in favour of 
the collectivity, and a high level of expectations in terms of self-realization and 
moral rewards. This fifth type could apply to the professional officer, thus 
making the model applicable to the entire military organization. 

The four or five strategies have varying degrees of congruence with the 
articulation of the system, considered at the second analytical level. Military 
organization as a system is articulated into two subsystems with different 
rationalities: combat-oriented and technical/administrative. They are character- 
ized by conflicting logics of collective behaviour, operating simultaneously 
within the military institution (cf. Boene, 1984). The two subsystems have 
different functional goals, so that the combat-oriented subsystem is led by an 
essentially ethical rationality (even if combined with some instrumental logic), 
mainly addressed to mission accomplishment without cost calculus, a kind of 
absolute thinking, an emphasis on military uniqueness and on the officer/ 
warrior, authoritarian organizational control styles, emphasis on rank and 
seniority. The technical/administrative subsystem, on the contrary, is entirely 
ruled by an instrumental rationality, addressed to the optimization of the 
primary task (that is, the goal of the first subsystem). The legitimacy criterion is 
efficiency. Negotiation and technical division of labour prevail. Hierarchical 
authority is tempered by a collaborative outlook. Innovation and an external 
orientation shape a role identity based on the pattern of the technician and of the 
manager. 

The interaction between actor and system produces consistencies and 
inconsistencies depending on the type of strategy and the type of subsystem: 
institutional and community strategies are consistent with the combat-oriented 
subsystem, while the industrial strategy is more congruent with the technical/ 
administrative subsystem. The relationship could be reversed by saying that 
where an instrumental logic prevails, industrial strategies are considered more 
remunerative, whereas where the ethical logic prevails, institutional strategies are 
given greater consideration. The two rationalities are not in any case mutually 
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exclusive, since both subsystems answer different functional imperatives of the 
entire military system. The professional strategy could be consistent with both 
subsystems: a lifetime career orientation and an ethical basis of role commitment 
are not necessarily at odds with the logic of the combat-oriented subsystem, 
while specific and advanced knowledge and skill, a professional peer-referred 
orientation, emphasis on efficiency and performance optimization are character- 
istics of the professional orientation which are consistent with the instrumental 
logic of the technical/administrative subsystem. In conclusion, what can be 
drawn from this model is the possibility of different individual behaviours 
interacting with the articulation of the military system, the prevalence of one over 
the other being strictly dependent on the relative importance achieved by the 
rationality of one or the other subsystem at a given time. 


Professional Organization Models 


All scholars dealing with the military profession agree on one peculiarity: it is 
simultaneously a bureaucracy and a profession. Following the theoretical 
tradition of Huntington, the military profession, with specific reference to the 
officer corps, is seen by Prandstraller (1985) as having the characteristics of a 
bureaucratic profession. In this context, the profession/organization duality is 
taken as a unity, where the intrinsic bipolarization between professional elements 
and organizational/bureaucratic elements converges in organizational roles 
defined by professional characteristics consistent with the goals of the whole 
military organization. Among the elements defining a professional bureaucracy 
Prandstraller lists the use of technical-scientific knowledge, the existence of 
internal schools for the training of the bureaucratic-professionals, a lifetime 
option toward a career inside the organization, role contents including both 
professional and bureaucratic tasks, and a hierarchical structure where relation- 
ships among ranks are based more on co-operation than on authority. These 
elements are also found in the military organization, which permits the 
conclusion that the military profession normally draws on both structures, the 
profession and the bureaucracy, without substantial contradictions. Note also 
that the prevalence of organizational over professional features is typical, so that 
general theories of complex organization can provide a useful theoretical frame 
of reference; complex organizations, after all, contain bureaucratic and pro- 
fessional features, hierarchical/authoritarian and cooperative principles, routine 
and innovation. 

Within this framework, additional elements have been proposed by Nuciari 
and Caforio. From a consideration of the indicators in the I/O model and from 
empirical research it emerges that there is no necessary opposition between 
bureaucratic and professional orientations. They may coexist in a military 
organization as a whole and within a single service or branch. In fact, various 
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possibilities have been depicted, differently combining indicators of I and O 
orientations. Cotton (1981), for instance, defines three role orientations, the 
institutional (the ‘soldier’), the occupational (the ‘employee’) and the ‘am- 
bivalent’. This approach prompted Nuciari to consider a fundamental variable in 
the discrimination of role orientations, that is, the loyalty implied by role 
commitments assumed by the members of an organization. According to Simon 
(1948), loyalty can be expressed toward the specific goals of the organization 
and/or toward the goals of maintenance and development of the organization. 
Loyalty to the organization can take the form of an ‘attachment to the goals 
linked to the service performed by the organization’ (which are the goals for 
which the organization is created), and of an ‘attachment to the goals of 
maintenance and development of the given organisation’ (Nuciari, 1985). 

Both forms of loyalty are ‘internal’ to the organization and are sources of 
identification for members; identification can be with the organizational goal (in 
the case of the military organization, the defence of the national community) or 
with the maintenance of the military system, which becomes a value in itself. 
Loyalty to specific goals may be considered a professional loyalty: the loyalty of 
the professional who cannot forget the ethically regulated commitments of his or 
her role. Loyalty to the goal of organization maintenance may be defined as a 
bureaucratic loyalty, typical of the bureaucratic official ‘attached’ to the 
organization in itself, obedient and faithful defender of the ‘uniqueness’ of the 
organization to which he belongs. In military organizations both forms of 
loyalty are encouraged and the two types of goals remain indistinct: that is, the 
first is linked to the specific service and is grounded on professional role 
commitment, while the other is linked to values and norms intrinsic to the 
military institution and is grounded on the value of membership in the military. 
Loyalty is thus both professional and bureaucratic by virtue of the bureaucratic/ 
professional nature of military organization. 

With regard to members, one of the two loyalties may prevail. Noticeable 
differences occur in the behaviour of members according to which loyalty 
predominates. Simon distinguishes between individuals loyal to organizational 
goals and individuals loyal to institutional values, so that 


. . the member loyal to the organisational goals will oppose the changing of these 
goals, and will even refuse to continue to participate in the organisation if these 
goals are radically changed. On the contrary, the member loyal to the organisation 
in itself will support changes in the organisation goals when these could promote 
not only the organisation's survival but also its development. (Simon, 1948: 191) 


In a real situation at least four cases may be found: double loyalty, loyalty to 
goals, loyalty to values, and indifference, or absence of loyalty. We could label 
these, respectively, cases of professional/bureaucratic loyalty, professional/ 
cosmopolitan loyalty, bureaucratic/local loyalty, and absence of loyalty. The last 
case could be a situation of particular disappointment or disaffection, preluding 
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Table 1:2 Indicators of Bureaucratization 








Variable Indicator of Indicator of 
Bureaucratization Professionalization 
Aim of the Developing the concerns and Acting according to own 


officer’s activity 


Lines of action 


Prevailing 
normative ethical 
references 


Prevailing 
sources of 


thinking 
Leadership style 


Motivations to 
choose the career 


Types of 
satisfaction 
sought 


Sociocultural 
references 


Reference group 


ideas of the higher-ranking 
person in charge in order to 
meet with his or her approval 


Keeping strictly to the norms 
based as far as possible on 
‘precedents’ 


Laws, rules, official circulars 


Internal circulars and 
publications, official or 
approved articles and studies 


Leadership is based on rank 
or authority 


Economic security; ordered 
career advancement; desire to 
operate in an ordered milieu 


Career advancement or 
factors favouring it 
(commendations, prestigious 
duties rather than real 
responsibility) 


Behaviour of higher-ranking 
officers; prevailing trends of 
the surrounding environment 


Vertically, upwards within 
the institution 


professional knowledge to 
achieve optimum results for 
the institution 


Adapting the norms to the 
situation at hand: creating 
new patterns of behaviour 
where there is room for 
initiative 

The professional ethical code 
of the category 


Wide spectrum of studies and 
publications; specialized 
publications on the specific 
field of activity 


Leadership is based on 
professional competence 


Peculiar leadership type of the 
officer; appreciation of 
professional ethics and values 


More demanding assignments 
and duties or activities in 
particularly sensitive and 
difficult areas 


Behaviour of the more 
innovative colleagues; 
stimulus from subordinates; 
behaviour o: those in charge 
of sectors engaged in a similar 
activity 

Horizontally, within and 
outside the institution; 
vertically, upwards and 
downwards within the 
institution 





Source: Caforio (1988а). 
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‘exit? resolutions implying a kind of emotional and cognitive disinvestment 
toward the organization and one’s role in it. 

The prevalence of the one or the other type of loyalty, and the possible 
differentiation among forces and branches, makes it possible to underline the 
different modalities through which the military profession is considered, as well 
as the propensity toward change. To make the model operative, a set of empirical 
indicators is in any case needed in order to measure the two loyalty dimensions. 
Some of these indicators could be found in a model proposed by Caforio (1988a), 
focusing on the bureaucracy/profession polarity (see Table 1:2). As can be seen, 
the two dimensions represent a zero-sum game. Bureaucratic behaviour is 
distinguishable from professional behaviour according to the value given to each 
variable, where the indicators are taken from the real praxis of military 
professionals in given activity frameworks. The two dimensions are thus the 
poles of a unique dimension ranging from totally bureaucratic to totally 
professional, with possible intermediate positions, similar to the continuum 
proposed by Cotton (1981). An empirical assessment of this model would be 
especially interesting if it considered variation in (1) ‘structural’ variables such as 
age, rank, seniority, service corps, functional role performed, and mixture of 
roles performed; and (2) ‘individual’ variables such as rewards and compen- 
sations received, any ‘special’ or ‘non-routine’ assignments, family situation, 
level and type of non-institutional education. 


Concluding Observations: An Integrated Model for the Study of 
the Military Profession During a Period of Change 


The models considered above allow us to reach different goals and illustrate 
various aspects of change. 


1. The I/O Model 

Goals: to evaluate the intensity of change occurring in a given military institution 
as a whole. 

Main features: characteristics assumed by the organization as regards role 
setting, demands and rewards, control system; characteristics felt by members as 
far as one’s role conception is concerned. 

Hypothesis: there are two distinct modalities that define an activity, one 
institutional, with a related ‘sense of calling’, and one occupational, with a related 
instrumental orientation. Military organizations have traditionally shaped their 
roles and demands according to an institutional frame of reference; they are now 
shifting toward a mainly occupational format. This is occurring together with 
entry into the organization for instrumental reasons not related to vocation. 
Problem: to what extent is such a trend inconsistent with or adequate to the 
collectivity's demands with reference to security and defence? This model 
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enables assessment of the effects on the military profession caused by adaptation 
to the features of civilian society requested by military organizations. It seems to 
be best suited to measure the difference between the draft and the all-volunteer 
army, especially for subordinate roles. For higher responsibility and directive 
roles the concept of profession is necessary. From the redefinition of the 
variables proposed above, the conclusion can be drawn that, to understand 
change in the military role pattern it is necessary to start from the redefinition of 
the cultural pattern defining the function assigned by a society to its own security 
and defence, and the relevance given to this function. The level of inquiry is thus 
that of sociocultural change at the societal level and of the value orientations 
therein. 


2. Thomas's Interactionist Model 

Goals: to establish the rational motivations of people entering the armed forces, 
considering that different career strategies are possible and that those strategies 
interact at various degrees of consistency with the logic of the system. 

Main features: two different subsystems are defined, each having a specific 
rationality (ethical or instrumental) depending on the nature of the aims and the 
performance content. Four or five career strategies are possible, with various 
levels of consistency with one or the other form of rationality. 

Hypothesis: different career projects are performed by people entering the armed 
forces. These are differentiated on the basis of the various types of ‘work’. There 
is convergence between a job in the armed forces and a job in the industrial sector. 

In the military a dual value system exists that affects the development of the 
various strategies. 

Problem: the model does not include a possible ачан strategy’ typical of 
professional officers, so that some other concepts must be added to apply it 
fruitfully to military higher ranks. To some extent, emphasizing the synchronic 
point of view, it is similar to the previous developmental model, in a positive as 
well as negative sense. 


3. Models focused on the bipolarity of profession/bureaucratic 

organization 

With some differences, all these models (Prandstraller, Nuciari, Caforio) are 
designed to stress the variety of phenomena occurring within military organiz- 
ations, such as: (a) organizational processes Jato sensu; (b) the position of 
professionals in complex organizations; (c) organizational change and organiz- 
ational behaviours in turbulent environments at technological, economic, 
political and sociocultural levels. 

Main features: two different dimensions concerning the military profession 
are defined by means of empirical micro and macro level indicators, named 
‘professional’ and ‘bureaucratic’; though referring to different theoretical bases, 
all the models contribute a set of variables discriminating the one from the other 
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dimension, considered mutually exclusive (Caforio) or coexisting to various 
extents (Nuciari, Prandstraller). 

Hypothesis: these proposals share a conception of military professionalism as 
characterized by the simultaneous presence, whether antithetic or congruent, of 
two distinct ‘organizational structures’, one defined by the features of a 
profession and the other referring to hierarchical and formal bureaucracy. Role 
commitments grounded on the obligation towards a relevant service in favour of 
society at large stem from the former (professional commitments), while 
commitments towards the established obligations to the organization stem from 
the latter, which is engaged in the pursuit of security and defence goals for the 
inclusive society. As a consequence, changes in the military profession are seen as 
deriving from its functional position, which sees military organization strongly 
affected by the inclusive society’s value patterns, together with its structural 
(economic and technological) changes; it follows that changes in value orien- 
tations imply changes in the concept of the security function, and this leads to 
tensions in value patterns defining the military professional role. Connected with 
technological innovation, geostrategical and political changes, such tensions take 
the form of a possible diversification between the real contents of the 
professional role and the ideal contents of the reference value pattern, which are 
difficult to match. If, as seems the case, real contents, on the one hand, and 
society’s expectations, on the other, are changing, a crisis of the ideal pattern and, 
as a consequence, of the ethical principles and behavioural norms of the 
profession, is inevitable. From all that, the possible clash between a professional 
and a bureaucratic orientation can arise. 

For fruitful research on the military profession of today, all these models 
supply useful concepts, such as the distinction between institutional and 
occupational formats, between administrative and combat subsystems, and 
between professional and bureaucratic role commitments. An empirical appli- 
cation of indicators supported by the three models could give rise to the 
possibility of an integration (and not a simple reduction) among the three 
theoretical frameworks. 


Comparative Research Study on the Future of the Military 
Profession 


To the above considerations another must be added, concerning the current 
tendency of change in value orientations toward the management of armed 
conflicts. At the level of public opinion this means a consideration of war as an 
absolute evil which must be avoided at any cost (thus as an absolutely illegitimate 
alternative to action at an ethical level, even within the well-known distinction 
between ‘just war’ and ‘unjust war’). This change has led the ‘management of 
organized violence’ itself to be less submitted to ‘military rules’ and to the 
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prevalence of a strong preference for negotiation, even if it proves protracted and 
exhausting, together with the use of violence merely as a sign, a threat of action 
considered strongly undesirable. This gives rise to a strategic game ranging from 
bargaining to brinkmanship, totally different from traditional military pro- 
fessionalism. After 1989, moreover, changes in the geopolitical situation raised 
new questions and posed new problems for ‘global’ society, affecting the nature 
as well as the perception of the main threats against which military institutions 
had to act. Hence the intensity of military deployments has increased, 
notwithstanding the fact that the larger part of military interventions were not 
military in a strict sense. The so-called ‘new missions’ have forced military 
professionals and conscripts to deal with matters and to do things which were 
very often different from those for which they had been trained. 

Since all the above processes are ongoing in many different countries, 
spontaneous questions arise. Taking for granted that the military profession is a 
‘profession’, has its content changed in the course of the present century, 
particularly the last 50 years, and most especially the last decade? If it has 
changed, what has replaced it? Are these supposed new contents ‘peculiarly 
military’ anyway? And are they all part of general change in the professions? 

To conclude, another object of inquiry is now necessary, different from that of 
the military profession in itself and its models: not only the value orientations of 
military professionals but the real contents of their activities and the practical 
ethical.principles they pursue. Research on this topic will reveal the nature and 
degree of distance of the ideal from the real role pattern. A second level of 
analysis should compare the actual pattern with role expectations throughout 
society in order to measure the convergence/divergence of the present insti- 
tutional settings of the military organization. Such an analysis should be 
extended to the various functional and hierarchical levels of military organiz- 
ation. Even if it were limited to the true professional part of the officer corps it 
would surely lead to valuable new insights into the operation of the military 
profession. 


Part Il 


The profession of officer in the 
postmodern era: a European 
view 


Giuseppe Caforio 


Introduction to the Research 


үү” conduct empirical research оп the military profession in Europe? The 
empirical research carried out by ERGOMAS, the European Research 
Group on the Military and Society, focused on the problems delineated in a 
literature review. The framework of our research, however, was situational as 
well as theoretical; we believe that it is useful to study trends and discuss 
interpretative models especially when important situational changes are taking 
place, as they are today. As far as the military institution in particular is 
concerned, situational change is being brought about by at least two factors: 
long-term social changes leading to institutional flexibility, and, in the short 
term, dramatic geostrategic change. 

The way broad social change has influenced the military institution is well 
summarized by Salvatore Palidda, who writes that 


... with the decline of the Fordist/Taylorist model, armed forces can neither 
survive as vestiges of one pillar of traditional disciplinary society, which had been 
structured in big sectors or units of production, nor satisfy contradictory security 
demands made by a multitude of different segments of a society which is ruled by 
the flexible model.’ 


In this report I do not summarize the changes which have affected and continue 
to affect the geostrategical situation and the ways in which it interacts with the 
military function because these themes are well known and a large body of 
literature on them already exists.” I would like only to point out that, at present, 
in the international arena there seems to exist, on the one hand, a strong push 
towards supranational integration, a push which brings about the creation of 
areas. of multinational interests, with mainly economic or political or military 
value; and, on the other hand, a widespread trend towards political fragmen- 
tation, manifest in the dissipation of power that was formerly polarized on the 
US and the USSR and is now being redistributed among rebuilt sovereign states 
and religious and ethnic entities. 

If these changes constituted one situational feature which we had in mind 
when we planned our research, a second such feature was the political evolution 
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of Europe, which has stimulated the need for comparative research into the 
future of the military profession. This kind of comparison is of both scientific 
and practical interest. It is sufficient to consider the similar problems relating to 
the military profession which those in authority in different countries have to 
face and how useful and illuminating a comparison of situations/solutions/ 
reactions could be. Moreover, the increasingly multinational composition of 
military contingents for peacekeeping operations and the trend towards 
permanent multinational military units make it useful for the military pro- 
fessional to know how his or her colleagues from other countries, with whom he 
or she has to cooperate, think and feel. If one considers the very different 
experiences of officers from the various European countries, one can immedi- 
ately appreciate the need for such mutual knowledge and comparison. Here is 
where the ideal-type of the future European officer seems to take shape. 
The aims of the research which derived from these premisses were: 


ө to identify the ideal-types of military professional emerging in Europe; to 
compare them and see if and how it is possible to identify a European military 
professional ideal-type; 

e to identify professional satisfaction/dissatisfaction factors and future pro- 
fessional expectations; 

e to identify officers’ attitudes towards the European Union and especially 
towards supranational military integration; 

@ to investigate officers’ opinions on future threats and on their consequences 
for the armed forces’ organization and functions. 


Timing, Phases and Problems of the Research 


Our research started within the framework of ERGOMAS and, due to the very 
nature of the organization, had to be comparative. ERGOMAS in fact aims to 
be different from most other academic organizations in so far as it intends to 
build its activities mainly on the basis of common international research 
projects. 

The idea of carrying out research into the military profession was put forward 
by this writer at the first biennial ERGOMAS meeting in Vienna in 1988. From 
the various countries represented, a sufficient number of participants were 
‘interested in setting up a working group. It was approved by the board of 
_ chairpersons in the same year. In 1989 in Lucca a theoretical framework for the 
survey was discussed and outlined and proposals for a timetable for the work 
were put forward. Theoretical contributions were collected. The timetable was 
approved at the second biennial ERGOMAS convention, at Utrecht in April 
1990, by researchers from the 14 European countries participating in the project: 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
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The Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the UK and Yugoslavia. On 
the agenda was the exploration of the following theme (one of four research 
themes suggested): “Trends of change in the military profession in Europe in the 
light of the new emerging international situation’. We decided to explore this area 
by means of a survey among the officer corps of the countries involved. 

For this purpose, we prepared a draft questionnaire and pre-zested it in seven 
countries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, Switzer- 
land. The results were presented and discussed at an interim meeting of the 
working group called in Turin in April 1991 with the aim of overcoming national 
differences and drafting a final version of the questionnaire which could be 
adapted to all the countries involved. That phase required 16 months. 

The first surveys were carried out in autumn 1991 in Czechoslovakia and 
Germany and the last was conducted in France in December 1992. 

One of the significant results of the research lies in its identification of the 
practical difficulties a crossnational empirical survey of the military institution 
faces in Europe. It is necessary first of all to point out that those who carried out 
the research and those who tried unsuccessfully to take part in it (see list in the 
Appendix) always acted as freelancers. In fact, while ERGOMAS may have 
provided the opportunity for meetings and given a general normative framework 
for the researchers, the association possesses no organizational structure which 
could give practical support to the activity of the working groups. Furthermore, 
even for those researchers who were able to conduct the research in their own 
countries within the orbit and with the support of an institute or organization 
based in that country, it was still necessary to act individually on the international 
level because the organizations and institutes of the various countries were not 
linked to each other in any way. Contacts, agreements, joint work and the 
exchange of (sometimes confidential) information all took place on the basis of 
mutual acquaintance and trust. Even if rules of ‘behaviour were established 
during some meetings of the working group, these rules were never backed by 
any power capable of enforcing them. The fact that a relationship based solely on 
acquaintance and trust worked so well is a source of satisfaction for us. 

The first (predictable) problem our work had to face was the diversity among 
the various cultural, organizational and normative situations of the officer corps 
in the countries involved. This difficulty affected the preparatory phase of the 
field research, making the drawing up of a common questionnaire (a precon- 
dition for comparability) a long and difficult process. 

The second predictable problem ‘was that of language. The common 
questionnaire was drawn up in English, but there is no doubt that the translation 
into the nine languages actually used implied a great deal of semantic wrestling 
for each researcher. We can also consider as a matter of language the problem of 
finding a common system of data processing. 

These problems had been foreseen. Problems that were to have a greater effect 
on the research came later. In fact, when in autumn 1991 we were able to start 
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distribution of the questionnaires in the various countries involved, we had to 
face the problem of the necessary authorizations from the military authorities. 
` Facing (or fighting) this problem led to six types of outcome: 


ө countries where authorization was granted quickly: Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, the UK; 

ө countries where authorization took longer: France, Italy, Norway, Sweden. 
This meant that, instead of the intended six to eight months, the time taken to 
carry out the surveys was in fact 14 months, and one country (Norway, whose 
data have not been taken into consideration in this study) did not manage to 
complete the survey even within this period; 

ө one country where permission for the research was initially given but which, 
once the results were forthcoming, banned both their publication and their 
circulation: Spain. This is one example of political intervention in a scientific 
process and it demonstrates the sensitivity of both the military and the political 
authorities towards our project; 

e countries where authorization was refused: Austria, Belgium, Denmark and 
The Netherlands; 

ө countries where, in the absence of authorization, the researcher used other 
means to circulate the questionnaire: Germany, Greece; 

e one country which disappeared: Yugoslavia. 


As this shows, we have a long way to go before achieving European unity! 

There were three main consequences of this unforeseen difficulty (unforeseen 
at least in its level of gravity). There was a reduction in the number of European 
countries we covered, a significant increase in the time spent in the field, and a 
lack of homogeneity in a number of samples due to the different procedures that 
sometimes had to be applied in loco. The geographical coverage was curtailed by 
approximately one-third and this obviously reduced the pan-European applic- 
ability of the results obtained. Countries where it was possible to complete and to 
publish the research were: former Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Sweden, Switzerland and the UK. The reduction was, however, more a 
matter of regret than of drastic damage: the number, and more important, the 
cultural diversity, of the remaining countries seem to be sufficient to provide data 
trends that are Europe-wide. 


Methodological Aspects 


The questionnaire is made up of 42 basic and 12 optional questions. Many of the 
questions are divided into a series of sub-questions. The difference between a 
basic and an optional question is that all the basic questions are common to the 
questionnaires for all countries, whereas the optional questions are not. This 
differentiation was necessary in order to have, on the one hand, a strong nucleus 
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of comparable data for all the countries and to allow, on the other hand, the 
inclusion of questions or items which concerned only one group of countries. 
Whereas the pre-test questionnaire was made up almost exclusively of open 
questions, the final version consisted entirely of closed questions, with one 
exception. The test was divided into 10 sections, nine of which were thematic, the 
tenth being concerned with sociodemographic data. The thematic sections, 
broadly divided here in areas of research according to the relevant research 
themes, were as follows: 


Area no. 1. Military profession and military unionism: section 3 “The military 
profession’ and section 9 ‘Future of the officer’s profession’; optional questions 5 
‘Social origin’, 6 ‘Urban origin’ and 10 and 11 ‘Military officers among relatives’. 


Area no. 2. Job commitment and job satisfaction: section 4 ‘Job commitment and 
job satisfaction’. 


Area no. 3. European integration and European armed forces: section 5 ‘Euro- 
P cB CIE 
pean détente and integration’ and section 8 ‘All European armed forces’. 


Area no. 4. Present function and future tasks of armed forces: section 1 ‘Function · 
of armed forces’, section 2 ‘Future threats’, section 6 ‘Future tasks of the armed 
forces’ and section 7 ‘Future of the armed forces of your country’; optional 
questions 1 ‘Military defence of your country’ and 2 and 3 ‘Objecting to military 
service’, 


The arrangement of the questions within the questionnaire and the inclusion of 
optional and nationally specific questions were left open for each national survey 
but, to allow for common data processing, a single numbering system for each 
‘common variable’ item was adopted and a schedule was prepared to translate 
national variables into common variables. SPSS/PC + was used for the data 
processing. 

The population investigated consisted of active officers in the fighting 
branches of the three armed forces from the rank of lieutenant (or equivalent) to 
colonel/general (or equivalent). The sample was proportionally stratified 
according to rank and by armed force. Respondents were selected at random 
within each stratum. The size of each national sample was between 0.3 percent 
and 69.2 percent of the relevant population for each country. The questionnaire 
was circulated by means of postal distribution, both because of the lower costs 
involved and because of the likelihood of greater spontaneity in the answers: in 
view of the highly hierarchical structure of the population surveyed, it was 
thought advisable to avoid the ‘aura’ effect that face-to-face interviews might 
cause and to aim for a greater guarantee of anonymity ‘Montero, 1974). As 
already mentioned there were, however, important enough local differences in 
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other aspects of the methodology to give rise to significant differences between 
the samples. These differences are summarized in Table 2:1. As can be seen from 
the table, the most marked difference between the samples is their size. Sizes 
range from the very small UK and Greek samples (0.3 and 0.5% of all officers) to 
the very large sample from Switzerland (69.2% of all officers). There are also 
other, less important differences. For example, the French sample does not 
include the rank of colonel, and the Greek and Swiss samples include only army 
officers. 

As already mentioned, there were significant local variations in the sample 
selection procedure and in the administration of the questionnaire. Researchers 
from six countries enjoyed the collaboration of the military authorities; five of 
these extracted a random sample proportionally stratified according to rank and 
service and one (Switzerland) interviewed practically all the officers who could 
be contacted within the target population. In all these countries distribution took 
place via official command chains. In Germany, only officers who were members 
of the German Military Trade Union (Bundeswehrverband) were asked to 
answer the questionnaire. The Greek researcher considered three main areas of 
geographic distribution of military installations in his country. From a list of 
almost the total number of units in each of these three areas, herandomly selected 
30 combat units and mailed the questionnaire to each of these with a letter 
explaining the purpose of the research and directions for answering the 
questions. This was therefore a case of cluster sampling and distribution by 
private channels. A critical assessment of the individual national samples leads me 
to admit that only six were extracted in such a way as to guarantee proportional 
stratification by rank and armed force. The Greek and UK samples are also 
definitely on the small side for a quantitative survey. 

The analysis was conducted by comparing national data divided into the four 
research areas mentioned above. Each of the following chapters deals with one of 
these themes. 


Notes 


1. Palidda (1993). For the flexible model see Berger and Piore (1980), Boyer (1988) and 
Reyneri (1988); also Dandeker and Watts (1991). 

2. See Camassa (1993), Cocker (1992), Doyle (1986), Eco (1991), Eberle (1990), 
Fukuyama (1992) and Kaisen (1990). 
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The Officer Profession: Ideal-type 


Introduction 


Profession, occupation, institution: three keywords for the analysis of 

the military profession 

The theoretical frame of reference for this chapter emerges from the existing 
literature on the military profession, especially in the selection of dichotomic 
typologies. Some existing typologies were taken into consideration and partially 
amended in order to define the current orientations of professional officers. In 
particular, it seemed useful to underline the ‘professional’ peculiarities of the 
military job, as opposed to the characteristics defined as ‘occupational’ by 
Moskos (1977a; 1986). Thus the institutional/occupational model has been 
‘translated’ into a professional/occupational typology, according to a well- 
established theoretical tradition deriving from Van Doorn (1965) which has been 
followed by many scholars. Within this framework, the military profession is 
considered to be necessarily institutional in that it can be carried out within an 
organization which, because of its functional position in society, becomes an 
institution (Nuciari, 1985). Here Selznick’s distinction between organization and 
institution should be recalled. Selznick distinguishes organizations where 
rational and goal-oriented processes prevail from organizations that are 
legitimized in terms of values alone so that their mere existence becomes the 
overriding concern. To a degree, the military profession has such a dual character 
(Selznick, 1957). 

Today, the military profession is subject to professional as well as institutional 
demands (Teitler, 1977; Nuciari, 1985; Caforio, 1988a, 1988b; Sorensen, 1988). 
According to Nuciari (see Chapter 1), the majority of the institutional modalities 
forming Moskos’s I/O model can be assigned also to a definition of profession, 
while the proper concept of the latter pertains only to the top end of military 
personnel, the officer corps. Thus the use of the pole ‘professional’ as opposed to 
the pole ‘occupational’ seems a more precise way of designating that part of the 
military force. But the two dimensions, profession and occupation, should be 
analytically separated when considering role orientations dominating military 
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officers. Officers with a professional orientation stress factors which in their job 
are more linked to specifically military competence and to responsibilities related 
to the sense of service to the community. In other words, they stress the 
components of the officer role pattern as it is commonly depicted. In this type, 
professional satisfaction is linked to an activity chosen for its intrinsic value, and 
for this reason highly evaluated as a goal in itself. On the contrary, occupationally 
oriented officers give more importance to mainly instrumental factors, such as 
salary or job security, or even general working conditions. 

These two orientations do not result, however, in two opposite poles only, 
since they are not mutually exclusive but coexistent, thus giving rise to more than 
two types (as has been demonstrated — theoretically and empirically — by many 
authors over a long period; see Stahl et al. 1978, 1980, 1981; Cotton, 1981; 
Moskos, 1977a, 1986; Nuciari, 1985; Segal, 1983, 1986; Caforio, 1988b). Taking 
the two dimensions as two orientations measurable on the basis of the 
presence/absence of certain characteristics, it is possible to single out cases where 
only one orientation is present to its maximum extent, or both orientations are 
present, or neither is present. The typology can thus provide four types, where 
the professional and the occupational types are the two 'pure' types. The 
simultaneous presence of the characteristics gives rise to multipolar modalities, in 
many respects more problematic and complex than the pure types. 

Inthe course of data analysis we show that the four-dimensional typology is a 
useful tool for classification and interpretation, able to distinguish and explicate a 
large majority of officer types. Each of the four types defines a specific group of 
officers, variously represented in the different countries. Leaving aside the “риге 
type of those who are totally occupational in orientation, and the quite obvious 
meaning of the ‘indifferent’ type (very much in the minority everywhere), more 
detail is needed of the two types where the professional dimension plays a role, 
that is the total professional and the hybrid professional/occupational types. 
Here an existing definition has been adopted, with some slight difference which 
calls for clarification. We are speaking of the distinction proposed by Larson 
between a ‘radical’ and a ‘pragmatic’ professionalism (see Larson, 1974), but 
more in the sense used by Segal (1986:351-76), where ‘pragmatic-professio- 
nalism' is intended as a ‘mixture of institutional and occupational concerns’, 
keeping the term ‘radical professionalism’ for the pure professional type. As will 
be stressed below, different orientations lead officers to manifest different but 
recurrent inclinations, attitudes and opinions, so that this typology is a tool with 
a noteworthy predictive capacity. 

Divergence and Convergence Between the Armed Forces and Society 

The professional orientations of officers can be considered from other points of 
view that do not necessarily coincide with or contradict the typology just 
mentioned. Consider, for example, Janowitz’s (1960) account of the ‘pro- 
fessional soldier’. Another typology refers to the specificity of the military job, 
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that is, the peculiar commitment assumed by an officer towards 
both subordinates and the overall institution. From this, Huntington (1957) 
derives a conception of the military profession as necessarily divergent from 
civilian society. Its incorporated values, although recognized by and functional 
to the parent society, are not always consistent with the value patterns operating 
in industrial society, and even less in post-industrial society, which is focused on 
welfare attainment and is individual-oriented. 

The fact that the military profession is intrinsically divergent does not detract 
from the fact that the same process of social change, affecting all social 
institutions, produces the effect — be it spontaneous or actively pursued — of 
reducing military specificity, thus making the military institution more and more 
convergent. This is the well-known ‘civilianization’ process described by 
Janowitz (1960), according to which the military organization, and its personnel 
at various levels, tend to become more and more similar to large civilian 
organizations, both in organizational stances and in its members’ orientations. In 
order to measure the strength of these orientations in military personnel, we 
created an ad hoc typology, appropriately called the ‘divergent/convergent 
typology’. 

The theoretical debate about convergence in military organizations demon- 
strates that two analytical levels need to be distinguished. Reference must be 
made to the double nature of the military profession, which makes it both a 
profession and an activity performed within an organization (Van Doorn, 1965; 
Harries-Jenkins, 1970; Feld, 1977). This means that military professionals have 
characteristics similar to those of ‘free’ professionals (they manage specific fields 
of expertise), together with other traits deriving from their organizational 
position within a given and regulated context defined according to bureaucratic 
criteria. According to Faris’s organizational analysis, ‘bureaucratic rationalism’ 
as developed in civilian as well as in military organizations causes a strain between 
organizational and professional demands, so that to some extent profession and 
bureaucracy can be considered two separate frameworks of role definition (Faris, 
1988; also Caforio, 1988a). Because of this double definition, divergent and 
convergent orientations have been evaluated on two levels, separating conver- 
gence and divergence toward professional activity from convergence and 
divergence toward the organizational context where the activity is performed. In 
this case also the typology has four modalities: officers who think that their 
profession is divergent at a professional as well as organizational level, officers 
who think that the profession is divergent but that the organization is 
convergent, officers who think that the profession is convergent (like any other 
job) but that the organizational context is divergent, and lastly, officers who 
think that both levels are convergent. 
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Since the logical sequence of our research starts from the identification of the 
ideal-type of officer in various contexts, the first step in our analysis was to 
draw from the questionnaire a number of variables in order to form some 
typologies coherent with the theoretical models mentioned above. In particular, 
three dichotomies have been defined: professional officer versus occupational 
officer; convergent versus divergent officer; and heroic leader versus manager. 
Some other complex variables have also been constructed in order to reduce 
complexity within the overwhelming quantity of items included in the 
questionnaire. АП these typologies and complex variables were tested against 
the data and this had an influence over the final form of the typologies 
themselves. 


The Professional/Occupational Dichotomy 

Above, four attitudes were identified by cross-classifying two dimensions: 
officers who are indifferent both toward professional and occupational pos- 
itions; officers who clearly belong to the occupational group; officers who have 
both professional and occupational characteristics (pragmatic professionals) and 
officers who clearly belong to the professional group (radical professionals). 
Examining the percentages for these four groups country by country (Figure 
3:1), we find a very small percentage of indifferents, with the significant 
exception of Sweden. The percentage of occupationals ranges from 20 percent to 
30 percent, but with some important exceptions. Relatively few Italian officers 
are occupationals, probably due to the low rate of transferability between 
military and civilian occupations in Italy, while Switzerland and Greece are 
appreciably above average. Pragmatic professional attitudes are quite widespread 
in all countries, ranging from 15 to 33 percent, with the exception of Sweden and 
Switzerland, where they are virtually absent: it is interesting to note that both of 
these are neutral countries. The full professional orientation is the most 
widespread in every country with the exception of Greece and constitutes the 
highest percentage among Italian and German officers. 

As far as social origin is concerned, the data show significant differences (see 
Figure 3:2, where data are available for only five countries). Occupational 
officers come mainly from the underprivileged sectors of society in Czecho- 
slovakia, from the middle class in France and Sweden, and from the privileged 
sectors in Greece and Italy. Pragmatic professionals belong to the privileged 
sectors in Czechoslovakia, to the underprivileged in Greece and Italy, and to the 
middle class in France. Radical professionals come from the privileged sectors in 
France and Sweden, and from the middle class in Czechoslovakia, Greece and 
Italy. As shown in Figure 3:2, there are class similarities between Swedish and 
French officers on the one hand, and between Greek and Italian officers on the 
other. 
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D indifferent Oloccupational pragmatic prof. Ш radical prof. 


Figure 3:1 Professional/Occupational Attitude by Country 


A new type: the pragmatic professional officer. The pragmatic professional officer 
deserves closer attention: very little is known about this type, except that 
incumbents score positively both on occupational and professional variables. In 
order to characterize this type better, we analysed the level of importance 
assigned by respondents to factors of professional satisfaction. In this way we 
derived a set of factors to which pragmatic professional officers assign most 
importance. Adding this result to the professional characteristics of the type, we 
conclude that the pragmatic professional type of officer maintains traditional and 
ideal professional values, stressing nevertheless a strong interest in daily life 
(workload, daily duties), the world of work (job security, transferability of 
skills), parent society (public image, attention paid by politicians to military 
views), and family (negative attitude towards absence from family). Research 
shows that all the above factors are normally considered important by the large 
majority of civilian workers and employees too. Usually, stress on such elements 
as job security and workload is defined as an indicator of an instrumental job 
orientation (where work is viewed as a means of earning one’s living and nothing 
more), while relations with superiors, colleagues, subordinates, career and so on 
are considered to be relevant to intrinsic job orientation which values work in 
itself. An occupational orientation is more consistent with instrumental job 
satisfaction, while a professional orientation leads to intrinsic job satisfaction. 
The pragmatic professional officer combines professional and occupational 
attitudes since the profession outlines the general reference values but actual 
work conditions are at stake when job satisfaction is evaluated. 


The Divergent/Convergent Dichotomy 
Recall that we distinguished four officer types which differ from one another on 
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Figure 3:3 Divergent/Convergent Attitude by Country 


the basis of whether attitudes to organizational and professional variables 
converge or diverge. The four types are as follows: 


= 


. divergent (officers diverge on both organizational and professional variables); 

2. PCOD (officers converge on professional variables but diverge on organiz- 
ational variables); 

3. PDOC (officers diverge on professional variables and converge on organiz- 
ational variables); 

4. convergent (officers converge on both organizational and professional 

variables). 


Figure 3:3 shows that two types are comparatively rare: convergent and PCOD. 
These types are more common in Sweden and Switzerland, again demonstrating 
the uniqueness of these countries. We find that officers from three countries 
(France, Greece and Sweden) prefer PDOC attitudes while officers from the 
other five countries are more often the divergent type. Among the latter, UK, 
Italian and German officers most prefer the divergent type. 

This analysis leads to the general conclusion that the real polarization i in our 
typology is not between divergent and convergent officers, but between the 
divergent and the professionally divergent/organizationally convergent officer. 
Therefore, it is worth submitting the PDOC position to a closer analysis. The 
divergent position is already well known and has been the subject of some 
investigation. It must be stressed, firstly, that the importance of the PDOC 
position means the coexistence of technical and management structures with the 
military profession (Boene, 1990). Secondly, we hypothesize that the importance 
of the PDOC position is a further step in the movement from prevailing. 
divergent positions to more convergent positions. This movement could occur in 
a twofold sense: (1) officers could become PDOC before becoming completely 
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convergent; (2) the PDOC position is the maximum convergence that the 
military profession can achieve. It is our strong belief that the second possibility 
is closer to reality. 

The comparison of divergent/convergent and professional/occupational ty- 
pologies is very interesting. In every country PDOC officers generally display 
occupational and pragmatic professional orientations. What does this mean? As 
already stated, the PDOC officer displays a positive trend towards organiz- 
ational convergence and strongly believes in the specificity of the military 
profession. The pragmatic professional officer has high scores both in pro- 
fessional and occupational variables. He or she is at the same time positively 
predisposed to ideal and traditional professional values, and to the concrete 
professional setting in the realms of daily working life, family and parent society. 
In both types there seems to be a shift from the traditional professional setting of 
the officer to a more integrated and updated view of the military profession. 

The polarization of heroic leader vs manager was also analysed, but such a 
polarization could not discriminate specific subgroups of respondents in our 
sample. Because of that, this polarization was rejected. 


Data Analysis 


Military Profession/Civilian Professions Convergence 

In the questionnaire some items dealt with the degree of similarity/specificity of 
the military profession in comparison with other professions. As far as 
managerial techniques are concerned, officers’ opinions appear to be largely 
similar in all countries with respect to the situation as it is and zs it should be. But 
the comparison of these two items shows a division between officers who think 
that the current convergence should be improved and officers who believe such 
improvement undesirable. However, the convergence of managerial techniques 
does not at all mean that the military is an organization like any civilian company. 
When examining this item, in fact,a large majority of respondents can be found 
who do not think in this way: they range from 57.1 percent of the Greek officers 
to 92.6 percent of the Italians. A similar disagreement is expressed by 
respondents about the possibility that the military organization is becoming like 
any civilian company. The same almost unanimous opinion arises when 
questions concerning some peculiarities of the military profession are posed: 
almost everybody agrees that a willingness to sacrifice one’s life and a feeling of 
responsibility towards subordinates are the main and most specific aspects of the 
profession; less agreement is expressed towards the statement that the essence of 
the profession is that an officer may be obliged to kill people. 


Reasons for Joining 
Additional insight can be gleaned from the list of reasons given by officers for 
joining the armed forces. Considering the whole sample, the main reasons, in 
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order of preference, are: the wish to be a leader, interest in the military, 
opportunities for education, comradeship and team spirit, playing a part in 
serving one’s country, interest in technology and engineering, wanting to go to 
sea/to fly/to parachute, etc. However it is more meaningful to consider 
frequencies by country and service. A breakdown by country is given in Table 
3:1. 


1. the wish to be a leader is less frequently chosen by Italian, Czechoslovak and 
Swedish officers; 

2. interest in the military seems to be less important for Swedish and German 
officers, but is more frequently chosen by Swiss officers; 

3. opportunities for education were sought mainly by Swedish, Czechoslovak, 
German and Swiss officers. It is noticeable that there are big differences in this 
motive between these countries and the rest, with French and UK officers 
showing the lowest percentages; 

4. comradeship and team spirit are chosen mainly by Swedish and UK officers; 

5. to serve one’s country is a relevant reason for joining in all countries but 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia; 

6. interest in technology and engineering is a very important reason for Swedish 
and German officers; 

7. the wish to go to sea, to fly, to parachute and so on are mainly chosen in UK, 
Czechoslovakia, Italy and France. 


Reasons for joining according to service (not shown in Table 3:1) manifest a 
feature which seems to be consistent with the stereotype and function of each 
service. Army officers choose mainly the wish to be a leader, interest in the 
military, willingness to serve one’s nation and interest in sports and physical 
activities; air force officers choose interest in technology, the wish to fly, 
comradeship and job security; navy officers choose the wish to go to sea, 
comradeship, opportunity for education and love of adventure. Applying the 
professional/occupational typology, occupational officers appear to be more 
characterized than other types by choices such as ‘by chance’, ‘job security’, 
‘unemployment’ and ‘pay’; pragmatic professional officers by ‘the wish to be 
independent of the family’, ‘the wish to go to sea, to fly, to parachute’, and to 
some degree also by ‘pay’; radical professional officers are characterized by ‘the 
wish to be a leader’, ‘interest in the military’, ‘serving one’s country’ and 
‘comradeship’. Even in this case there is a certain coherence with other aspects 
peculiar to each type in the professional/occupational dichotomy. The divergent 
officer is characterized by a set of choices formed by ‘interest in the military’, ‘the 
wish to be a leader and to serve one’s country’ and ‘family tradition’; it is 
noticeable, on the contrary, that all instrumental items (such as ‘by chance’, ‘job 
security’, ‘unemployment’ and ‘pay’) have the lowest percentages with respect to 
all the other types. In fact, the convergent officer is really a mirror image of the 
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Table 3:2 Perceived Public Image (1 = very good, 8 = very bad} 
Nation Mean 


Above average 


Greece 3.24 
Sweden 3.36 
UK 3.55 
France 3.82 
Below average 

Italy 4.63 
Switzerland 4.67 
Germany 5.01 


Czechoslovakia 6.04 


Desired Public Image (1 = very good, 8 = very bad) 





Nation Mean Difference between 
perceived and 
desired image 

Italy 1.99 2.64 

Greece 2.08 1.16 

Sweden 2.29 1.07 

France 2.38 1.44 

Czechoslovakia 2.38 3.66 

Switzerland 2.56 2.11 

UK >: 2.67 0.88 

Germany ` 2.81 2.20 





divergent type. A somewhat intermediate position is typical of PDOC officers: 
they are particularly close to divergent officers as far as ‘being leaders’ and ‘family 
tradition’ are concerned. 


Public Image of the Profession 

The social prestige accorded to the profession was investigated through two 
questions. The first was intended to ascertain the level of prestige attributed by 
public opinion to the military profession in the eyes of the professional him- or 
herself (perceived image); the second question was intended to make clear what 
level of prestige the officer thought that public opinion should assign to his or her 
profession (the desired image). In both cases, respondents could grade their 
opinions along an 8-point scale (1 = totally positive image/very high prestige, 

8 = totally negative image/very low prestige). Table 3:2 summarizes the data. 
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The first part of this table shows answers relating to the perceived image of the 
officer. In countries where the average score was less than 4.5, the mid-point of 
the 8-point scale, a positive image of officer prestige has been assumed. The image 
has been considered negative where the average score was higher than 4.5. 
Officers from Greece, Sweden, UK and France have a positive perception of 
their public image. The perception is negative for Italian, Swiss and German 
officers and very negative for Czechoslovakian officers. 

In the second panel of Table 3:2 average scores are shown for the desired social 
image of military officers. There are substantially similar viewpoints among 
officers in different countries as to what the social prestige of the profession 
should be. The second panel also shows the difference between the average score 
of the perceived image and the average score of the desired image in each country. 
The difference is an indicator of crisis in the relationship between the military 
profession and larger society. There are large crossnational differences, with UK 
and Czechoslovakian officers at the extremes. Assuming that the desired image is 
always higher than the perceived image, a difference of no more than two points 
between the two scales may be considered normal. A higher difference signals a 
potential crisis. Countries where the two images are quite similar are those with a 
positive perceived image (Greece, Sweden, UK and France), but the order has 
changed: the UK officer comes first while the Greek officer comes third. 
Looking at the countries with image differences in excess of 2.0, the order also 
changes: Swiss and German officers are near normal values, while Italian officers 
approach the very critical position of Czechoslovak officers. 

The reasons for such differences among countries are probably to be found in 
the professional satisfaction/dissatisfaction domain; a satisfying professional 
situation can cause cognitive consonance with the professional prestige perceived 
as coming from society. But this is only a partially satisfying hypothesis. Another 
set of possible explanations emerges from the relationship between position in 
the scale and other items in the questionnaire. Among the various factors of 
importance and satisfaction for the profession, the ‘image of the officer 
profession in the public eye’ is considered very important by Italian and 
Czechoslovak officers (91 and 71%, respectively), and by only 45 percent and 62 
percent of Swiss and UK officers, respectively. The link, therefore, could be the 
following: the higher the difference between perceived and desired public 
prestige, the more widespread the importance accorded this factor for pro- 
fessional satisfaction. But the contrary is also plausible: the higher the 
importance assigned to the public image of the profession, the higher the level of 
desired social prestige (thus increasing the difference between perceived and 
desired image). ` 

In any case, the great importance assigned by Italian and Czechoslovak 
officers to improvement in the public image is confirmed by responses to the 
only open question in the questionnaire: ‘What do you suggest should be done to 
improve your job satisfaction?. Only Italian and Czechoslovakian officers 
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Table 3:3 Expectations for the Military Profession by Country (Positive 
Responses, %) 


Country + attractive + prestige + image 
. Czechoslovakia 46.9 37.0 30.4 
France 14.4 5.5 7.7 
Germany 12.0 4.1 - 
Greece 16.0 32.0 8.1 
Italy 32.8 29.6 45.9 
Sweden 16.3 10.8 18.6 
Switzerland 20.8 = 12.1 
UK 4.2 2.8 — 


included among the various answers, ‘to improve the social image of the 
profession’. Yet, where future expectations as to public image, prestige and the 
attractiveness of the military profession are expressed, Czechoslovakian and 
Italian officers are those who have the highest expectations for the future, 
evidently because of existing strong dissatisfaction. Positive answers to ‘The 
officer’s profession will become more attractive’, The social prestige of the 
military officer in my country will become higher’, ‘The image of the officer’s 
profession in the public eye will improve’ are given in Table 3:3 (see also 
Manigart, 1992; Caforio and Malfe, 1992: 150; Duben, 1992: 561). 

How does the perception of public image vary for the various types of offi- 
cers? The most meaningful observation seems to be that the occupational officer 
constantly has a lower differential score than other types, with the sole exception 
of UK officers. This lower distance is due, in the majority of cases, to the occu- 
pational officer’s lower expectation of what ‘the officer image should be’. This is 
consistent for the occupational type of officer, who feels that the military pro- 
fession is ‘just a job’. In contrast the radical professional is less satisfied with the 
perceived public image and shows an invariably higher differential score with re- 
spect to the other types (here again UK officers are different, since occupational 
and radical professional types are in reversed positions). 


The ‘Good Officer’ 

Apart from determining perceptions of the public image of the military 
profession, the research was designed to find out which characteristics describe 
the officers’ image of the ‘good officer’. Our respondents had to choose a set of 
five elements from a list of 18, which were considered in their opinion to 
summarize the core of characteristics peculiar to the professional military 
person.The results can be seen in Table 3:4. A core set of professional qualities is 
largely common to all countries. These qualities are, in order of importance: 
leadership, expertise, responsibility, discipline and decisiveness. 
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Table 3:5 A comparison of officers’ self-image and their ideal image of the 
'good office 








Ideal image Self-image 
(1st or 2nd choice) . 

Leadership; Responsibility Teacher 

(3rd or 4th choice) Administrator 
Expertise; Decisiveness Logistical officer 
(1st or 2nd choice) 

Responsibility; Expertise Technical officer | 
(3rd or 4th choice) Pilot or similar 


Leadership; Decisiveness 


(1st or 2nd choice) 

Leadership; Expertise Troop leader 
(3rd or 4th choice) 

Responsibility; Decisiveness 


(1st or 2nd choice) 

Expertise; Responsibility Staff worker 
(3rd or 4th choice) 

Leadership; Decisiveness 





Some differences are appreciable between various types of officer. More 
frequently than the average, the occupational officer selects qualities such as 
responsibility, determination and expertise, the pragmatic professional selects 
leadership and decisiveness, and the radical professional is very close to the 
overall average. Some other variations are related to age. Deleting the UK and 
Greek subsamples due to their small size, we found that the selection of 
responsibility and mental strength tends to increase with age while the ability to 
undergo physical stress and to be fit for action tends to decrease. 

How well does the ideal image of the good officer match the self-image of each 
officer? Table 3:5 highlights some peculiarities in this regard. For example, 
officers who have the self-image of teacher, administrator or logistics officer 
choose leadership and responsibility as the most important characteristics of a 
good officer; officers having different self-images choose different ideal 
characteristics. 


Attitudes towards military unionism 

Before dealing with the research findings relating to military unionism, it must be 
stressed that the institutional situation varies widely from country to country. 
There are cases where a true union, similar to civilian unions, does exist (such as 
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in Sweden), cases where there are internal forms of military personnel 
representation (France and Italy), and countries where there is no form at all of 
military personnel representation, such as the UK. This should be taken into 
consideration when examining the various attitudes of respondents. 

There is a first group of three options, where true unionization is envisaged: 
the option offered by labour unions, an exclusive military union, and the option 
to join a civil servants’ union. Generally speaking, each form of unionization is 
more widely accepted in countries where such forms already exist (e.g. Germany 
and Sweden). In particular, Swedish officers largely agree on a civil servants’ 
union, and German officers are more oriented toward a typical labour union. 
Countries where a strong internal representative body exists, such as France and 
Italy, are much less in agreement with any form of union and among these they 
preter the exclusive military union option. An exception is the Czechoslovakian 
case, where no form of union exists and where there is nonetheless strong agree- 
ment on either a union for military personnel only or one for all civil servants. 

A second set of questions referred to modalities of active mobilization, such as 
co-determination, strike action, and the like. Co-determination can occur to 
varying degrees, covering all aspects of professional life except for operations, 
command and tasks, or all aspects of professional life without exception. Our 
findings show that a large majority consent to the first modality, with some 
minor exceptions among Greek, UK and Swiss officers. The second, wider 
modality leads to widespread disagreement for all but Czechoslovakian and 
Swedish officers. Opposition to strikes and other similar public demonstrations 
of dissent is general; but one-quarter of German and Czechoslovak officers 
would be agreeable to expressing their grievances by demonstrating in uniform, 
and Swedish officers are split into two almost equal groups of those who agree 
and those who disagree about the right to strike. 

In order to reduce complexity, two new variables were created for this part of 
our analysis. The first variable, ‘civilian union type’, measures agreement on at 
least one of the forms of civilian union. The second variable, ‘internal 
representation type’, measures agreement on an internal form of military 
personnel representation (see Figure 3:4). The civilian union type appears to be 
present in substantial numbers in Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Germany. It 
includes about one-third of respondents in all the other countries with the 
exception of Greece. The internal representation type is generally less wide- 
spread. It is especially common, as expected, in countries such as France and 
Italy, where it is already adopted. The distance between the two types is 
confirmed by comparing the percentages favouring them with the percentages 
agreeing with public demonstrations of dissent: agreement with public dissent is 
always higher than the national average for those who agree with the civilian 
union type, and it is lower than the national average for the internal 
representation type. 

The air force in general is more in agreement with unionization (76.2% against 
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Figure 3:4 Attitude Towards Unionization by Country 


60.8% of the total sample). The UK navy is also strongly in favour of 
unionization, while a more modest tendency to favour internal representation is 
expressed by navy officers in general and Italian army officers. A civilian-type 
union is also preferred on average by occupational officers while radical 
professionals are among those more inclined to the internal representation type. 
There seems also to exist a direct relation between convergence and preference 
for a civilian-type union, in the sense that this preference grows from divergent to 
PDOC to convergent officer. Low frequencies favour the internal representation 
type, which is more linked with divergence. 

A pro-union attitude in its civilian form appears to be linked to social origin. 
Officers describing themselves as having an underprivileged origin are more 
frequently in agreement with the civilian type of union. Another trait, pertaining 
this time to value orientation, can be added to the discussion, even though it is 
relevant to Italian and German officers only: where a post-materialist outlook is 
present there is also a stronger tendency to favour the civilian union type. 


The Future of the Officer Profession 
A set of questions enquired into the respondents’ forecast of the future 
characteristics and prestige of the military profession. We found that UK officers 
are generally pessimistic about the future while the Germans rank second in 
pessimism. The Czechs, Italians and Greeks, on the other hand, are very 
optimistic. Rank and age have some influence on outlook: lieutenants (who are 
usually younger) are in general more optimistic about the future in comparison 
with higher ranks, where pessimism increases, the only exception being the 
Germans where pessimism 1s general. 

The loss of attractiveness and prestige is felt differently in different countries. 
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Key: Officers in agreement with the following statements 


q3la future casks will demand more qualifications for officers 

q3Ib officers will acquire multi-lingual skills 

q3le new missions are welcome 

q3ld decline of strength of armed forces will reduce career prospects 

g3le хсагсе promotion opportunities equals professional improvement 

q31f — officers should be paid salaries equivalent to comparable civil leadership positions 


Figure 3:5 Future Features of the Profession by Country 


UK officers, with a positive perceived image, fear that the profession will lose 
attractiveness and prestige; German officers, with a negative image, have the 
same feelings; and Italian and Czechoslovak officers, with a negative perceived 
image, hope for increased prestige. To a certain extent relative deprivation would 
seem to beat work, especially when one considers that navy and air force officers 
in the UK and army officers in Germany are those who are more pessimistic 
about future prestige: those with a traditionally high level of prestige in the 
parent society feel more anxious about retaining it in the future, while those who 
feel undervalued by society do not have this ‘loss syndrome’ (Italians and 
Czechs). But the relationship is not very clear, and more enquiry and data 
analysis is needed. Radical professionals seem to be less worried about a future 
loss of prestige, and this is true everywhere except for Sweden; for Germans the 
position is common to both radical professional and pragmatic professional 
officers. Divergence seems to cause polarization between pessimism and 
optimism about the future rather than a definite orientation to one of the three 
options (better, equal, worse), while convergence leads more to pessimism, with 
the exception of Swiss officers. 

Let us now examine how some specific traits are expected to change in the 
future (Figure 3:5). 

New missions are generally welcomed by every country as a positive stimulus 
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for the profession, with relatively less unanimity amongst Czechoslovakian 
officers, where the different sociopolitical situation probably affects views of the 
so-called new missions. Officers in neutral countries show another noticeable 
difference in this regard: Swiss officers in particular manifest the same level of 
agreement as NATO countries, while Swedish officers have the highest 
percentages of disagreement after the Czechoslovakians. This pattern could be 
due to the fact that new international missions are not a novelty for Sweden, but 
could be a radical change for Swiss officers. Radical professional officers are 
everywhere (except in neutral countries) mainly in agreement on the stimulating 
effect of new missions for the profession. On the other hand, this position applies 
also to the pragmatic professional in Sweden and to the occupational officer in 
Switzerland. 

The influence of the future of military institutions on officer career 
perspectives reflects the uncertainty of the situation in each country. For some 
officers the reduction in size will be positive for career prospects; for others, 
reductions will have a negative influence; among UK officers 75 percent are 
certain that career perspectives will be reduced. The occupational officer is 
generally more worried about career restrictions. Professional officers, and 
pragmatic professional officers in particular, share the opinion that some 
reductions could positively affect professional performance. 

Career restrictions seem to be more worrying for officers with a propensity 
toward unionization in its civilian form. In particular, this is true of French, 
German, UK and Swedish officers, but not Italian and Swiss officers. The 
pro-union officers are divided over the evaluation of the effect of restriction on 
the quality of professional performance. 

Finally, there is a general agreement that to make the officer’s job more 
attractive in the future, he or she should be paid a salary equivalent to comparable 
leadership positions in the civilian economy. This necessity is generally agreed 
upon by officers everywhere; but there are some distinctions which are worth 
further analysis. For instance, junior officers appear more interested in the 
question while colonels are the least interested. Yet the pragmatic professional 
officer is more frequently in favour of military/civil pay equity in five countries 
out of seven (there is no Swiss data because this item was not included in the 
questionnaire). Again, this is a typical union matter, and in fact officers with a 
general pro-union orientation are everywhere mainly in agreement, except for 
the Swedes. 


The future in the workplace situation. When people think of their future in the 
job domain, they always have their current workplace situation in mind. This 
situation, and its quality, always affects future expectations and definitions. We 
created aggregate variables concerning three domains characterizing the work 
situation and its relationship to private life: daily working conditions, the impact 
of work on family life, and the set of hierarchical and peer relationships within 
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the organization. For this part of the analysis the Greek sample was excluded 
because it is so small, and in the variable pertaining to family life the Italian 
sample does not appear because some of the components were optional items not 
included in the Italian questionnaire. 

At the aggregate level there are two optimistic countries, namely 
Czechoslovakia and Italy, in which working conditions are expected to 
improve or stay as they are, work-family relationships to improve, and peer 
and hierarchical relationships to improve or stay as they are. There are also 
pessimistic countries such as the UK, France and to a lesser degree Germany 
where working conditions are expected to worsen, work-family relationships 
to worsen, and peer and hierarchical relationships to remain to a large extent 
as they are at present. The most generalized opinion is that everything will 
remain the same. 

Does branch of service affect future expectations for work conditions? Yes, 
but not as much as country does. In Czechoslovakia there is more optimism 
in the air force and in Italy there is more in the navy. In the UK pessimism 
derives from both the army and the navy, in France only from the air force. 
German and Swedish officers do not forecast much change. 

The reasons for optimism/pessimism are evidently different in the various 
countries. Optimism about work conditions is felt mainly by pragmatic 
professional officers (except in neutral countries). This situation may be 
interpreted as highly differentiated and segmented, where different viewpoints 
of the profession mean different expectations also, thus affecting different 
aspects of professional work and relationships. As far as hierarchical 
relationships are concerned, there may be a link between pessimism/optimism 
and the temptation to leave the military: in every country those who have a 
pessimistic forecast have also thought about leaving, while optimists were 
tempted to leave more rarely. 


The ‘exit syndrome’. Who and how many officers are more inclined to leave 
the military? Differences among countries are striking and linked to the 
general pessimism or optimism already discussed. Among French officers 56 
percent have thought about leaving, followed by 48.5 percent of UK officers, 
and 40 percent of Czechoslovakian officers. Among those who have 
considered leaving, voluntary retirement has been considered as a solution by 
48 percent of Czechoslovakian officers, by 37 percent of UK officers, and by 
29 percent of French officers. The idea of leaving is salient at different ages in 
different countries. It is highest among younger officers in Czechoslovakia, 
older officers in the UK and France (see Figure 3:6). The branch most 
critically affected by potential leavers in the UK and France is the navy: 64 
percent of navy officers in the UK and 71 percent in France have thought of 
leaving. This sentiment is also widespread in the air force in France (57%) and 


the army in the UK (55%). 
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A pessimistic attitude towards the future has of course.an impact on the exit 
syndrome: in every country among those who have a pessimistic attitude, large | 
majorities have thought about leaving, much more than among those with a 
positive or ‘stay as now’ attitude towards the future. Satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion accumulated over time are evidently linked to the exit syndrome (see Figure 
3:7): there is a kind of linear relationship between satisfaction and réconciliation 
on the one hand and dissatisfaction and the exit syndrome on the other, in every 
country. Occupational and pragmatic professional officers are more inclined to 
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leave. And a certain degree of divergence has a blocking effect on the syndrome: 
as long as professional divergence decreases the exit syndrome increases. 

Of course, for each of the variables analysed above, frequencies vary by 
country. But the trends and links are always the same, and for that reason we can 
conclude by saying that in many respects the exit syndrome, even though it is 
differently distributed numerically throughout Europe, has the same character- 


istics wherever it occurs. | 
| 


‘Conclusions 


European officers share some common traits. Generally, the European officer is 
mostly professionally radical and divergent from civilian society, even though he 
or she seems oriented towards a pragmatic professionalism and an increasing 
convergence in organizational respects, notwithstanding the maintenance of 
professional specificity. This change is more widespread among air force officers, 
in the middle ranks (mainly captain), and in NATO and former Warsaw Pact 
countries. Officers belonging to neutral countries, such as Sweden and 
Switzerland, are more frequently occupationally oriented or radically pro- 
fessional, even though they also show a certain organizational convergence 
towards civilian society. Belonging to a certain country or to a certain alliance — 
as well as to a certain service—strongly influences the type of officer held up as an 
ideal. There are, moreover, other factors influencing the typical attitude towards 
the profession. Social origins and motives for joining have an impact on 
professional orientation. Occupational officers, for instance, more frequently 
come from lower-status groups and their choice is motivated mainly by wanting 
to be independent, by chance, by the desire for job security, by opportunities for 
education and promotion, etc. Professional pragmatic officers, in contrast, come 
mainly from privilegéd strata and indicate motivations such as family tradition, 
wishing to go to sea, to fly, or to parachute, having an interest in politics, looking 
for adventure, wishing to lead or serve one’s country, and wishing to emulate the 
military personality. Officers coming from the middle classes are represented in 
every professional/occupational position, with a certain prevalence in both 
professional positions. Similarly, they display a mixture of both sets of 
motivations for joining, together with some additional motivations which are 
typical of this group, such as the wish for comradeship and team spirit, and the 
wish to act as a teacher. 

As far as future expectations are concerned, our analysis reveals the existence 
of a set of core beliefs. This ‘European forecast’ involves a call for higher 
education and qualifications and for multilingual skills, and a positive evaluation 
of the impact of the new missions on the attractiveness of the profession, but a 
general opinion that social prestige will remain the same (which means that social 
prestige is attached to something other than task content, but differing from 
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country to country); a substantial uncertainty over career perspectives as a 
consequence of downsizing, and a call for equal pay for equal professional status 
in the military and civilian sectors. 

Three main groups of countries can be defined: France, Germany and the UK 
form the first group; Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy form the second, and 
Sweden and Switzerland the third. The first group shows similarities in the 
choice of ‘good officer’ qualities and in professional expectations for the future. 
In these three countries declining prestige is most feared, and this is linked to the 
higher satisfaction felt by officers of these countries with reference to current 
perception of professional prestige. Officers of this group are also more 
pessimistic than the average about the possible bettering of professional 
performance because of narrower career opportunities. Being more pessimistic, 
officers of this group are more inclined to anticipate leaving (at least in France and 
the UK; in Germany the question was not asked). In the second group of 
countries (Czechoslovakia, Greece and Italy), officers are the most optimistic 
with respect to job-related factors. Officers of neutral countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland, are sometimes similar to the first and sometimes to the second 
group. In the neutral countries the pragmatic professional type of officer is 
practically non-existent. This implies a different approach to the process of 
change. More caution is expressed about increased convergence of civilian and 
military managerial techniques. 

Finally, we consider inter-service differences as measured by the social origins 
of the military officer (except the UK and Germany where this question was 
excluded). Most officers come from the middle class, but for army officers this 
origin is especially common. The army officer has made his or her professional 
choice mainly because of an interest in being a leader as well as in military matters 
and in sports and physical activities, and because of willingness to serve his or her 
country: these motivations seem to have induced anticipatory socialization. 
Consistently, the army officer’s perceived identity is that of a troop leader and a 
teacher. From a professional point of view, the army officer is radically- 
professional oriented and divergent from civilian society. 

The air force officer comes mainly from lower-status social groups and has 
chosen the profession because of a strong wish to fly. This motivation is 
particularly common for Italian air force officers. Some other common 
motivations are opportunities for education and further training, an interest in 
technology and engineering and, to a lesser extent, the pay. Here again the 
consistent perceived identity is always that of the pilot. The professional attitude 
of air force officers is largely more pragmatic than that of army officers, and they 
are only professionally divergent from civilian society: as far as organizational 
aspects are concerned, air force officers recognize and accept convergence with 
other social institutions. 

Navy officers generally come from privileged social origins, and this is 
particularly evident in some countries, particularly France. The navy officer 
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chose the profession because he or she ‘wanted to sail the sea’, and also because of 
‘interest in technology, engineering, and adventure: perceived identity is centred 
mainly around the image of the technical officer. The navy officer’s professional 
satisfaction is on average higher than that of colleagues in the other services; with 
relatively greater frequency the navy officer is occupational, pragmatic and 
convergent. 
In sum, some common traits exist which define the ideal-type of European 
‘officer. However, other distinguishing national and multinational traits exist too. 
Service-specific traits were also discerned; these are in some way part of the very 
nature of the military profession. | 


Alise Weibull 


European Officers’ Job Satisfaction 
and Job Commitment 


Introduction 


The effectiveness of armed forces, as well as other organizations on the labour 
market, depends upon the willingness of employees to apply for and remain in 
different positions. Thus, it is important that the organization maintains its 
competitiveness by ensuring that it is attractive to the labour market and that 
those already in the organization remain satisfied with their current job and have 
positive expectations regarding the future of their work. 

The results presented here address two questions: (a) How satisfied/ 
dissatisfied are officers in different European countries with their present 
working conditions? and (b) What do officers expect of their working conditions 
in the future? In addition, some information about officers’ overall job 
commitment is presented with particular reference to their disposition to stay in 
or leave the organization. As a general background to the interpretation of these 
results a broader discussion of the complexity of human motivation is presented. 


Employees’ Satisfaction — An Eternal Question 
Studies on motivation and job satisfaction have played a central role in 
organizational research. Although some of these concepts may appear dated, no 
questionnaire concerning people’s work seems to be complete without at least 
some questions on people’s feelings about different working conditions. In 
psychological research on work these topics are still popular, while sociologists 
have tended to focus their research on more structural issues such as the impact of 
work organization, technology, hierarchy and control on social relations. On the 
whole, motivation and satisfaction are the most often-used and the most 
criticized concepts. However, the fascination that lies in analysing the psycho- 
logical climate of organizations — people's likes and dislikes — continues despite 
the theoretical debates about the validity of the methods and concepts used. 
Over time, however, many traditional assumptions about work satisfaction 
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have been undermined. For example, one of the most persistent ideas, that of the 
supposed connection between satisfaction and performance, today has little 
scientific support (Locke, 1976). Good performance can occur without job 
satisfaction having any serious impact. This is especially the case in jobs where 
the possibility for making one’s own decisions and judgements is restricted, and 
thus ‘pride in one’s vocational quality’ is systematically excluded (Perrow, 1979). 
Indeed, to remain committed to devoting one’s full capacity to that type of work 
can lead to lower psychic health (Kornhauser, 1965). 

Another strong motive for measuring job satisfaction is its supposed value in 
predicting the willingness of employees to stay in or leave an organization. There 
is some evidence in support of this view. However, to relate staying or leaving 
only to job satisfaction issues is to oversimplify matters in most organizations, 
and this may be especially the case in military organizations. The ties to an 
organization can be manifold. Every group of people involved in lifetime careers 
develops a distinctive style of life, a network of acquaintances, a discipline, and a 
unique jargon. For an officer to leave a military organization to take up a civilian 
job will often require a change of profession. Satisfaction and commitment are 
thus not necessarily the main reasons for staying, nor is dissatisfaction always a 
reason for leaving. Unless the often slow and laborious work is done of gaining a 
deeper understanding of why people go to work day after day, and what 
inspiration and direction for their lives they receive in exchange, the myths of 
how ideologies and ‘false consciousness’ sustain. organizations will continue to 
flourish. Analyses of the work situation of Swedish air force officers have shown 
that high overall satisfaction with one’s job, as measured with questionnaires, can 
be accompanied by the most scathing criticism in a following interview, when 
more specific questions are asked about work content, the ‘meaning’ of work, 
learning opportunities, contribution to vocational and personal ‘growth’, etc. 
(Weibull, 1985, 1988, 1990). ‘ 

' In The Netherlands, Born et al. (1991) touch upon a similar problem when 
studying the impact of organizational culture on ‘the quitting of quality’. 
Depending on the awareness in the organization of the officers’ position on 
Charles Moskos’s institutional/occupational scale, more appropriate measures 
can be taken to keep the ‘best’ from leaving. As Born et al. (1991) note, from an 
occupational point of view, voluntary attrition is quite normal. At various 
moments in his/her career the officer is confronted with a choice between staying 
and leaving. Satisfaction or dissatisfaction with the current job is just one of a 
large number of possible influences on this decision. The situation in the labour 
market, one's own job prospects on that market, family considerations, etc., can 
at times be more decisive. From an institutional point of view, on the other hand, 
officers are not supposed to leave at all. They should consider their profession as 
a vocation for life, and the organization rewards them with lifetime employment. 

; To sum up, if the organization does not take into, account officers’ 
‘orientations, and especially their growing calculative behaviour, the organization 
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will be trapped by the ups and downs of the labour market and seemingly caught 
by surprise every time a reasonably high proportion of its manpower force, and 
notably often those in whom the organization has invested the most training 
resources, simply disappear. 


Competition in the Labour Market is Intensifying 
How military personnel look at their jobs within the context of a dramatically 
changing Europe is a matter of great interest, particularly as many changes affect 
what have traditionally been regarded as core dimensions of officers’ pro- 
fessional identity: defence against a fairly stable threat, a relatively clear 
definition of missions and means, and, at least in western European countries, 
fairly stable support from the civil society. 

One of the major changes expected is that employees’ bonds to the 
organization will become looser than today. Problems with both recruiting and 
retaining personnel are likely to accelerate although the downsizing of armed 
forces may provide a temporary respite. In the UK, for instance, problems of 
both a quantitative and a qualitative character are anticipated (Dandeker and 
Strachan, 1993). Recently, the most obvious quantitative problem has been the 
decline of about 20 percent in the age cohort of young men, combined with the 
difficulties associated with slimming down a top-heavy military organization. 
These factors are likely to have an impact on the ability of the armed forces to 
recruit and retain high-quality personnel. 

The problem of recruiting people of the right quality seems to be more or less 
universal. What is ‘new’ is rather the acceleration of this problem and its partly 
changed character. The existence of the problem as such was recognized over 10 
years ago for the UK, Germany, and The Netherlands (Harries-Jenkins, 1982). 
The new pressure seems to derive from changed values in civil society (Dandeker 
and Watts, 1991). References to the situation in the UK (Dandeker and Strachan, 
1993), Germany (von Bredow, 1991), Belgium (Manigart, 1993b) and The 
Netherlands (Born et al., 1993) all convey the same message: there is a declining 
interest in the military, especially among young people. Military education seems 
to be less and less attractive compared to civil education, and qualifications from 
military training seem to be less valued in the civil labour market. A ‘brain drain’ 
is a possible consequence of ongoing changes. A recent study of medical 
personnel in the US air force (Price and Kim, 1993) shows that the higher the 
educational attainment, the weaker the intention to remain in the air force. The 
intensive debate going on in most European countries about the merits and 
demerits of conscription and all-volunteer military systems has been ac- 
companied by warnings from sociologists. Referring to the Dutch case, Scheelen 
(1993) has raised a critical issue by arguing that abandoning conscription might 
well result in a situation where the military would have to recruit its lower ranks 
from the bottom of society. 
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Theoretical Ambiguity 

This is not the place to go too deeply into the theoretical debates on motivation 
and job satisfaction. Most concepts in this field are diffuse and hard to handle, as 
they originate from different times and different cultures, and have been formulated 
from different scientific perspectives. Reviews of job satisfaction and motivation 
theory (for example, Bruggemann et al., 1975; Landy and Becker, 1987) often 
adhere to the following classification of former theoretical approaches: need 
theories, represented first and foremost by Maslow (1970); expectancy theory 
(Vroom, 1964); goal-setting theories (Locke, 1976); and intrinsic motivation 
theories (Herzberg et al., 1959). 

However, from these and other sources we can draw at least one conclusion: 
human motivation is a very complex matter. A hint of this has already been given 
by the fact that of all subject areas in organizational behaviour and industrial 
psychology, motivation and satisfaction have consistently been the most 
confusing. A common criticism is that although more and more research is 
conducted on the topic, little seems to be added to the knowledge base. The 
problem seems to be not with the theories themselves, but with their implicit 
claim to be universally applicable. Therefore, a reconceptualization of current 
theories is needed, not additional theories or further empirical refinement of 
those already in existence (Shamir, 1991). Shamir bases this standpoint on, 
among others, Landy and Becker (1987), who claim that we have more than 
enough theories of motivation and more than enough data on motivational 
phenomena. What is needed is that we get ‘more clever with what we already 
have’ (Shamir, 1991: 405). 

Much of the debate on satisfaction and motivation has focused on the 

problematic link between the subjective and the objective world. Subjective 
measures of satisfaction with a specific aspect of the job cannot be seen as a mirror 
of what that aspect adds to or takes away from an individual’s well-being at work 
(Björkman and Lundqvist, 1982). The subjective picture can be seen as a 
necessary, but at the same time insufficient, presumption when trying to explain 
what an individual gains in exchange for his or her work in a job. So, for example, 
the same objective working conditions can be experienced very differently by 
different people depending on other aspects of their life situation. Satisfaction 
measures can thereby also reflect how effectively the social mechanisms in the 
individual’s surroundings have been in controlling and regulating his or her level 
of demand. 

A counterbalancing opinion is that human behaviour is nota direct response to 
the objective world anyway but rather a response to the individual’s perception 
of that reality. A common psychological point of view is that the truth is in the 
eyes of the beholder (Lazarus, 1991). Thus what a person thinks about his or her 
situation, right or wrong, will have a major impact on his or her reaction to it. 

The way job satisfaction was operationalized in the ERGOMAS question- 

' naire was inspired by the classical work of Maslow (1970), Herzberg et al. (1959) 
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and Vroom (1964). The selection of presumed determinants of job satisfaction in 
officers’ work have much in common with the variables to be found in 
Herzberg’s ‘two-factor’ theory. In this approach, both external ‘hygiene-factors’ 
and internal ‘motivational-factors’ need to be studied to get a good picture of a 
person’s subjective feeling about his or her work. Among external factors are, for 
example, income, personnel policy, job security, workload, and physical 
environment, while internal factors refer to recognition, the possibility of taking 
and using initiative, personal development, etc. Herzberg’s now classical theses 
are that internal factors are more closely related to high job satisfaction, while 
external factors dominate when feelings of dissatisfaction are evident. This 
much-debated standpoint of the different effects of different factors on job 
satisfaction has not been taken as a point of departure in our research design, 
however. Our reference to Herzberg is restricted to using his variables as 
examples of important job factors which provide a useful guide to officers’ 
subjective feelings about their work. 


Method 


Measures 

Data were collected with the questionnaire described in Chapter 2. The present 
discussion focuses on items designed to measure various aspects of work 
satisfaction. Perception of present working conditions was assessed with 19 
items related to the following statement: ‘Listed below are some factors which 
might impact on your professional satisfaction/dissatisfaction. Please indicate 
how much you have been satisfied with these factors during your career as an 
officer’. The response was a 4-point Likert scale (1 = not satisfied at all; 2 = 
rather dissatisfied; 3 = rather satisfied; 4 = very satisfied). 

The 19 items were analysed using factor analysis with oblique rotation. 
Oblique rotation was chosen because, from a theoretical perspective, we 
expected the officers to choose from an array of work environment factors which 
are interrelated. Six factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.00 were extracted. 
Three items were eliminated on the base of marginal factor loadings (<.40). The 
six factors accounted for 34.7 percent of the total variance. Factor scores were 
calculated by summing the raw scores of the items belonging to the factor and 
dividing this sum by the number of items. The factors, their items, and the three 
eliminated items are shown in Table 4:1. 

Expected future working conditions were assessed with the same 19 items as 
above related to the following question: ‘When you look 10 years ahead, how do 
you think your working conditions will have changed?’ The following response 
format was used: “This feature of my work: will worsen a lot (1); will worsen (2); 
will stay as it is (3); will improve (4); will improve a lot (5)’. Items were grouped 
according to the factor solution presented above, as were calculated factor scores. 
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Single items were used to assess overall work satisfaction as well as thoughts 
about leaving the armed forces. The former item read: ‘In summary, how would 
you judge the time you have served as an officer? A 5-point Likert scale ranging 
from ‘I am very disappointed’ (1) to ‘I am very satisfied’ (5) was used. The latter 
item read: ‘Have you thought about leaving the armed forces, if the officer 
profession changes in the future as you expect it to? This item had a 
dichotomous yes/no response option. 


Results 


Perception of Present Working Conditions 
The officers’ mean scores on the six factors designed to measure perceived 
present working conditions are shown in Table 4:2. In most countries, officers 
report highest satisfaction with the factors ‘Social recognition from own level and 
subordinates’ and ‘Holistic work content’. Lowest ratings are generally given to 
the factors ‘External world’s evaluation of officers’ and ‘Own commander’s 
person-oriented leadership’. The Greek officers report the highest satisfaction 
scores while the Czechoslovakian and German officers exhibit the lowest. 
Comparisons of factor scores of different age groups were also conducted. A 
‘younger’ group consisting of all officers aged 29 or less was formed (и = 2033), 
as was a ‘medium’ group (30-39 years, n = 1017), and an ‘older’ group consisting 
of all officers 40 years old or more (# = 1534). The three age groups had similar 
mean scorés on four of the factors. However, on the factors ‘Holistic work 
content’ and ‘External world’s evaluation of officers’, the younger group 
reported lower mean scores than the older group (not shown in Table 4:2). 


Most and Least Satisfying Working Conditions 

The questionnaire contained one question designed to measure overall work 
satisfaction: ‘In summary, how would you judge the time you have served as an 
officer? The proportions of officers endorsing the different response choices 
were as follows: 


(%) 
Iam very satisfied 18.5 
Iam satisfied 49.8 
Ihave reconciled myself to my 
situation and therefore feel 
satisfied today 20.5 
I am not satisfied 9.5 
I am very disappointed 1.7 


The most satisfied officers, meaning those who chose the first two responses, are 
found in the UK (79.5%), Switzerland (78.8%), Sweden (72.5%) and France 
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Table 4:3 Items Differentiating Most and Least Between Officers with a Very 
High and a Low or Medium Overall Work Satisfaction 


Items differentiating most between officers with a very high and a low or medium 
overall work satisfaction 

e Career opportunities 

e Recognition from my superiors 

e Content of my daily duties 

e The way the military authorities deal with personnel management 

e Exemplariness of the superior’s behaviour 


Items differentiating /east between officers with a very high and a low or medium overall 
work satisfaction 

e The attention politicians pay to the expert views of military professionals 

e Long and/or frequent periods of absence from the family 

e Recognition from my subordinates 

e The outdoor life 

e To serve my country and state 


(71.9%). The proportions in Germany and Italy are somewhat lower (66.8% and 
57.3%), and lowest of all is Czechoslovakia (28.6%). 

On the basis of the average response to this question, high- and low- 
satisfaction groups were created. The former consisted of all officers who had 
responded ‘I am very satisfied’ (N = 826). The latter consisted of all officers who 
had marked any of the three lowest satisfaction alternatives (N = 1408). The 
mean scores of these two groups were compared (t-test) on all items designed to 
measure perception of present working conditions and the results have already 
been shown in Table 4:1. The officers with the highest score on the overall satis- 
faction item report significantly higher mean scores on all items than the officers 
who report lower overall work satisfaction. The magnitude of the difference be- 
tween the high- and low-satisfaction groups varies across items however (as 
shown by the t-scores). Table 4:3 summarizes the items which differentiate most 
as well as least between the two groups. It shows, among other things, that all 
three items belonging to the factor ‘Own commander’s person-oriented leader- 
ship’ are among those differentiating the most. When performed on each country 
separately, similar results to those described in Table 4:3 were obtained. 


Work Satisfaction Related to Type of Service and Current Rank 

Table 4:4 presents a cross-tabulation of type of service and overall work 
satisfaction. Note that the proportions of officers in the different satisfaction 
subgroups are almost identical in the army and in the air force. However, in the 
navy the proportion of officers in the high-satisfaction subgroup is higher. In 
Table 4:5 current rank is cross-tabulated with the overall work satisfaction. The 
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Table 4:4 Cross-tabulation of Type of Service and Overall Work Satisfaction (%) 








Type of Service Overall Work Satisfaction Total 
High Medium Low 

Army (N = 2511) 68 19 13 100 

Air Force (N = 1214) 67 23 10 100 

Navy (N = 590) 73 21 6 100 





Table 4:5 Cross-tabulation of Current Rank and Overall Work Satisfaction (%) 





Current Rank Overall Work Satisfaction Total 


High Medium Low 





Lieutenant (N = 1113) 64 23 13 100 
Captain (N = 1435) 68 21 11 100 
Major/lieutenant colonel (N = 1078) 65 21 14 100 
Colonel/general (N = 839) 77 16 7 100 





table shows that a higher proportion of officers in the highest ranks are found in 
the high-satisfaction subgroup. 


Officers’ Expectations of Future Working Conditions 
The officers’ mean scores on the six factors which measure expected working 
conditions 10 years in the future are shown in Table 4:6. The tendency in most 
countries is that the officers expect two of the working conditions, ‘Own 
commander’s person-oriented leadership’ and ‘Social recognition from own level 
and subordinates’, to improve slightly in the next 10 years. The opposite 
tendency is noted on ‘External world’s evaluation of officers’ and ‘Instrumental 
security and career opportunities’. The Czechoslovakian officers are generally 
the most optimistic, while the UK, French and German officers tend to be the 
most pessimistic. (The Greek sample is too small to be commented on.) 
Comparisons of the three age groups (see above) were also made on the 
expected future scales. On all six factor scores (not shown in Table 4:6) the 
‘younger’ officers exhibited the highest optimism and the ‘older’ officers the 
highest pessimism. 


Future Expectations and Thoughts about Leaving 
One of the questions read: ‘Have you thought about leaving the armed forces, if 
the officer profession changes in the future as you expect it to? In the total 
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Greece 


Sweden 





Figure 4:1 ‘Have You Thought About Leaving the Armed Forces. . 2 (percent 
Yes) 


sample about one-third (32.7%) responded ‘yes’ and about two-thirds (67.2%) 
responded ‘no’. Figure 4:1 summarizes how the officers in the different countries 
responded to this question. Considerable differences exist between the officers in 
the different countries. In Greece, Sweden and Italy, the vast majority have not 
thought about leaving. In fact, not one of the Greek officers responded “ yes’ to 
this question. France is at the other end of the scale: the majority of the French 
officers (56%) report thoughts about leaving the armed forces. Germany and 
Switzerland are missing as respondents from those countries were not presented 
with this question. 


Discussion 


This chapter analyses how officers in eight European countries look at their 
work according to current satisfaction and presumed changes in the future. It 
would be a pleasant task at this point to draw direct and unambiguous 
conclusions from the data. As was pointed out in the introduction, however, a 
number of uncontrolled circumstances inherent in this type of exercise make this 
difficult. When we turn to the differences between different countries we 
encounter further problems, such as the impact of culture, traditions, legislation, 
etc. on the validity of crossnational studies. No interpretation of differences 
between countries has been made at this point, as this demands closer scrutiny. 
One special comment deserves to be repeated here regarding the Greek data. The 
Greek results were obtained from group discussions, resulting in ‘consensus’ 
opinions, and, especially in the rather sensitive field dealt with here, they are not 
comparable to the results of the other countries. 
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Overall satisfaction with service as an officer seems to be quite high in most 
countries. The most positive aspects of work are recognition from colleagues and 
subordinates. The content of work also receives fairly positive judgements, even 
if rather less so from younger officers. The results seem, however, to confirm 
what many researchers have suggested already: the declining interest in the 
military in society has major implications for those already employed in the 
armed forces. The external world's view of the officer's job, here defined as the 
sum effect of how politicians value military expertise, the relation between 
missions and means and the image of the officer's profession in the public eye, is 
judged as the most dissatisfying factor, relatively speaking, in all countries. 
Fostered in an organizational culture still characterized by a number of 
institutional features (Moskos and Wood, 1988), and where one's contribution is 
supposed to add much to the common good, the strong dissatisfaction with 
feedback from society must be looked upon as a warning concerning officers’ 
future commitment to their work. This view is also supported by the widespread 
expectation that societal feedback will be even more negative in the future. The 
fact that officers in the youngest age group, those aged 29 or less, are more 
dissatisfied than officers in the other age groups is also in accordance with other 
researchers' findings that young people are specially sensitive to societal support, 
professional identity, and legitimacy. The fact that ‘young people’ in our 
investigation have at least the rank of lieutenant, and have already served for 
some years, might give these results somewhat alarming overtones. 

Another warning sign suggested by the findings, although of less significance, 
is the relatively high dissatisfaction in many countries with some aspects of the 
military organization's ‘inner life’, for example the handling of personnel 
management and, not least, one's own commander's leadership. The relation 
between work and family has about the same ratings. The relatively negative 
view of one's own commander can, at least to some extent, be related to his or her 
buffer role in the organization, being the executor of an often rigid personnel 
philosophy and the first to blame for overtime work, deployments, and other 
factors affecting family life. At the same time, he or she has a big say in the factor 
valued most by officers in all countries, namely, career possibilities. Another 
interpretation, and a more serious one, is that the military organization has done 
too little to adjust to employees’ demands for a person-oriented policy and 
leadership, where officers’ work and life satisfaction are both taken into 
consideration. 


5 Karl W. Haltiner 


Is There a Common European 
Defence Identity? The Views of 
Officers of Eight European . 
Countries 


European Security — New Opportunities, New Risks 


With the collapse of communist rule in Eastern Europe, the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union and the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact, the military and political 
threat dividing the globe into two spheres after the Second World War has almost 
completely vanished. The end of Marxist ideology and the triumphant advance 
of market and liberal democracy have raised hopes for a ‘new world order’ 
(Fukuyama, 1992). Détente manifests itself in the slowing down of the defence 
efforts spiral as illustrated in advances in arms control, the reduction of 
armaments and personnel as well as in the cutting down of defence budgets. 
Furthermore, the UN has geopolitically and strategically been upgraded to the 
position of a worldwide peacekeeping and mediating institution. 

However, the hopeful signs for permanent détente after the end of the Cold 
War are accompanied by equally clear signals of a return to the daily routine of 
history (Singer and Wildavsky, 1993). Whereas the risk of a high-intensity world 
war is virtually nil, that of using force for ethnic, regional or separatist reasons has 
increased sharply. With the superpowers having lost their influence and the 
external threat having diminished, conflicts within states have increased 
dramatically in number and significance since 1990. Uncertainty and instability 
are the most striking features of the new world situation. 

The global scene provides the context of European security. Europe is no 
longer the main field of confrontation between the two superpowers. The 
outbreak of a military high-level conflict on European soil in the foreseeable 
future has become remote. Like the North American Pacific region, Western and 
Middle Europe stands a good chance of becoming a stable and ‘warless’ zone 
(Moskos, 1992), where force is no longer the main means of solving internal and 
external conflicts. Western Europe is thus one of the primary winners after the 
end of the superpowers’ bipolar conflict. 

The process of unification in Western Europe speeded up between 1987 and 
1991. The common market of the 12 states of the European Community became 
a reality. The 1991 Maastricht Treaty, the most comprehensive and historic step 
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in the course of European unification, created a European Union (EU) in which 
national sovereignty in environmental, industrial, financial and social matters 
could be transferred to a supra-national level. The extension of the EU to 17 
members is planned. The EU may include all the states of the Western and 
Middle European continent in the foreseeable future. 

However, after a phase of rapid progress, a phase of stagnation and 
reassessment has emerged since 1992. As in Eastern Europe, tendencies towards 
a revival of national sovereignty and regionalism can also be observed in Western 
Europe. They manifest themselves mainly in opposition to the Maastricht 
Treaty. Denmark rejected it in a plebiscite in June 1992. Shortly before, only a 
narrow majority of French voters approved it. In general, the French did not 
express great enthusiasm for the European idea. In Switzerland, voters rejected 
the plebiscite to join the Common Market, paving the way to the EU in 1992. In 
the UK, Maastricht was ratified only with great difficulty in July 1993. With the 
disintegration of the centripetal pressure caused by external threat, centrifugal 
tendencies obviously gain in importance. The dynamic of European integration 
has visibly lost its impetus. 

European integration has so far primarily been economic, overshadowed by 
the superpowers' bipolar confrontation. With the dissolution of bipolarity the 
construction of a new European security structure with a specifically European 
character is imperative. The Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 

" (CSCE) is the leading institution in this regard. Today the CSCE is not based on 
international law but only on a political declaration of intent. Its institutional 
basis might well be too weak to make it a powerful instrument of a specifically 
European security system with feasible political goals. 

The main pillar for political and strategic stability їп Western Europe is 
NATO. The treaty has so far remained an intergovernmental cooperation 
contract on security without supra-national competence. Although it was 
established on a political basis, its task is primarily а military one. It has to serve 
Atlantic as well as European interests and the US still retains a position of 
hegemony in it. The qualification of NATO as a basis for a specifically European 
security policy is doubtful, furthermore, because neither all Western European 
nations nor all EU members have joined it. 

The question, therefore, is whether there is any potential for political security 
integration within the framework of the European Union agreed upon in 
Maastricht. If the parties involved had their way, the integration process would 
break through the traditional coexistence of nation-states and aim at the creation 
of a federal state. With the conversion of the EC into the European Union, it is 
possible to make it a nucleus of European community in matters of security and 
defence, provided that it is granted the necessary powers. But the common 
foreign and security policy, decided in the Treaty of Maastricht, does not go that 
far. According to Article 4 of the treaty, the Union has the necessary powers to 
decide on all security matters. Common operations are considered in areas of 
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mutual interest important to all member states. In addition, Article 4 provides a 
‘common defence policy in the long run’ that might ‘lead to common defence’. 
The Western European Union (WEU), the only originally European defence 
treaty (so far, overshadowed to a great extent by NATO), is intended to be 
activated and developed to form the defence component of the European Union. 
All EU states that have not previously been members of the WEU have been 
asked to participate in its framework. With a German-French as well as a 
German-Belgian brigade, attempts have been made to create a nucleus for future 
all-European armed forces. But they are still of a symbolic nature. The creation 
of all-European defence institutions would be a turning point for the power 
monopoly of nation-states. But it would touch on one of the most sensitive areas 
of national sovereignty. 

The prospects for permanent peace in Western Europe on the one hand and a 
more intensive political integration on the other appear to make established 
European security arrangements organized on a national basis obsolete. New 
structures, such as the creation of all-European armed forces for common 
operations, have become a political topic in public debate. Geopolitical as well as 
the Euro-strategic developments give rise to both optimistic and pessimistic 
viewpoints on the rise of a pan-European defence identity. 


ls there a Common Defence Identity among European Officers? 


Questions, Data and Design of Analysis 
Europe’s soldiers are directly involved in the changes in the European 
geopolitical situation. As a rule, officers are bound to their national constitution 
by an oath of allegiance and loyalty. Traditionally, their professional identity 
derives from the goal of protecting national sovereignty and autonomy. They are 
socialized as servants to their national states and bound to the values and symbols 
of their nation. They can thus be expected to incline towards rather conservative 
and nationalistic views and to reject any potential depreciation of national 
sovereignty (Huntington, 1957:64). On the other hand, European officers 
belong to the militarily and politically well-informed European elite, which is 
aware of the fact that one of the main causes of two disastrous world wars in this 
century was the European national state system. The aim of avoiding further 
European wars was instrumental in defining European integration from the very 
beginning. Moreover, post-Second World War history shows that today’s 
national security may only be realized in security communities like NATO, that 
is, in crossnational systems. Many of the European officers have gained valuable 
professional experience through international contacts. It might thus be expected 
that the European unification process is thoroughly approved by European 
officers. 

As noted above, Euro-political developments can give rise to both optimistic 
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and pessimistic scenarios. The new Euro-strategic context might therefore be 
reflected in the soldiers’ assessments, expectations and attitudes. This idea 
provided the organizing theme for the ERGOMAS survey of the attitudes of 
officers. Do European officers, in view of geopolitical and Euro-strategic 
changes, think in national or in European categories? Which frame of reference is 
most important to them? Can a common defence strategy already be found 
among European soldiers? What is their view of all-European armed forces? Do 
they think that such forces can be created? 

We will speak of acommon European defence strategy if an identical or similar 
crossnational definition of the situation prevails among the polled officers of 
different nations and if they assess the national security interests from an 
all-European perspective. 

The data analysis primarily compares the different nations. The following 
points should be taken into account. Firstly, the data represent eight European 
nations (former Czechoslovakia, Germany, Greece, France, Italy, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the UK). These are important nations but do not represent 
Europe as a whole. This fact has to be kept in mind when the word ‘average 
officer’ is used. Only four of the eight nations are full members of NATO. 
Secondly, between the first survey (Germany and Czechoslovakia, fall 1991) and 
the last survey (Sweden and Italy, fall 1992) a little more than a year elapsed. In 
that period, the geostrategic situation did not change fundamentally, but a 
number of warlike conflicts broke out. In the former Soviet Union, a failed coup 
took place. It is hard to estimate how much influence these events had on the 
shaping of the officers’ opinions. It is perhaps reasonable to assume that the 
surveys carried out last (Sweden, Italy) would show a slightly more pessimistic 
assessment than the earlier ones. 


An Officers’ Typology According to Euro-political Views 

With a list of 25 separate questions, the officers of the eight nations polled were 
given the opportunity to assess the desirability of European integration and 
détente, and the chances and the risks involved, as well as the probability and 
desirability of disarmament in post-Cold War Europe. From these items, five 
scales were constructed, each tapping different aspects of the prospective 
development of Europe over the next 10 years, that is up to the year 2002: 


1. The Euro-integration (desirability) scale taps the normative level. It asks 
about the fundamental desirability of political integration and consists of two 
items. One postulates the political unification of all European countries as the 
key to peace and stability in Europe. The other presumes that it is not a good 
idea to give up national sovereignty in favour of European unification. 

2. The Euro-integration (optimism) scale refers to the probability of European 
unification. It is made up of four items, combined in a Guttman scale, and 
evaluates the prevailing degree of optimism with regard to the realization of 
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step-by-step progress towards European unification over the next 10 years. 
The list ranges from the status quo of a common economic policy to the 
surrendering of national sovereignty in the field of foreign and defence policy 
over the next 10 years. 

3. The Euro-détente scale itemizes the likelihood of détente taking place in 
Europe within the next 10 years. It is made up of three items, combined in a 
Guttman scale, and evaluates the degree of pessimism with regard to stability 
and peace on the whole of the European continent. It ranges from the 1991 
status quo and the risk of the flaring up of old conflicts, to the possibility of a 
regression to the Cold War. When the poll was taken, in 1991/2, the conflict in 
Yugoslavia was still in its early stages, even though it was already evident that 
it would escalate. 

4. The Disarmament (optimism) and 

5. The Disarmament (desirability) scales itemize a series of four possible steps 
towards disarmament in Europe over the next ten years. The scales range from 
the status quo — no disarmament in Europe — to a reduction of the chemical 
and nuclear weapons arsenals by the superpowers and/or the substantial 
reduction of conventional force levels in East and West, the creation of nuclear 
weapon-free zones and/or the reduction of force levels in Europe to 20 
percent of today’s levels, and even go as far as the complete elimination of the 
nuclear potential of the USA and the states of the former Soviet Union. The 
scales comprise seven items and are constructed as Guttman scales. For every 
single step, the officers could state whether they deemed it probable within the 
next 10 years (the optimism scale). They were also asked if they desired such a 
step (the desirability scale). 


All five scales vary strongly by nation. International variation is greater than 
intra-national variation. There are major differences with regard to the 
desirability of European unification and optimism in this regard, less so when it 
comes to the desirability and feasibility of substantial disarmament in Europe. 
The overwhelming majority of the polled officers expect further steps toward 
disarmament in Europe but have neither very optimistic nor pessimistic 
expectations for the next 10 years. The average European officer believes in 
substantial armament cuts, but neither in a drastic reduction of conventional 
force levels (down to 20 percent of today’s level) nor in almost complete 
conventional and nuclear disarmament in Europe within 10 years. He or she 
desires more disarmament than may actually be realized in his or her opinion. 
But one cannot speak of ‘the’ average European officer, not even of ‘the’ NATO 
officer. Wishes vary considerably. Officers of small European nations and of a 
former member of the Warsaw Pact, Czechoslovakia, desire more progress in 
disarmament than officers of NATO allies and the large European nations. 
Complete elimination of the nuclear potential of the two superpowers and a 
reduction of troops in East and West down to 20 percent of today’s level are not 
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desired by most officers from the European nuclear powers (France and the UK) 
nor by Germans and Italians. Contrasting Euro-strategic interests are clearly 
visible within Europe. 

The five scales provide us with a starting point for assessing the degree to 
which the polled officers, regardless of national background, reveal typical 
patterns with regard to Euro-strategic orientation. An appropriate method of 
analysing groups of persons or objects with related or similar features is cluster 
analysis. The members of a group (types) should have a highly related structure 
of common features but as few similarities as possible with members of other 
groups. Figure 5:1 shows a possible cluster of three different types of 
Euro-political attitudes with regard to the scales for Euro-desirability, Euro- 
integration, Euro-détente, Disarmament (optimism) and Disarmament (desir- 


ability). 


Euro-progressive. Officers of this type think in international terms. They tend to 
approve of European unification. For them, the overcoming of nationalistic 
peculiarities is an important prerequisite for peace and lasting stability in Europe. 
Officers of this type rate particularly high in the Euro-desirability scale and are 
very optimistic as far as the creation of a European Union within 10 years is 
concerned. Their pessimism in matters of détente is lower than that of other 
officers. They show above-average optimism in the assessment of possible steps 
toward disarmament in Europe. In addition, they stand for maximum dis- 
armament in Europe. 

Pragmatic Euro-sceptical. Officers of this type defend a pragmatic middle course 
between maintaining national sovereignty and more European unification. They 
do not argue ideologically. Their attitude is rooted in a strong pessimism when 
they assess European unification. They attribute very little chance of success to 
this process. In addition, they are pessimistic in matters of European détente. But 
like the officers of the first type, they are optimistic in the assessment of actual 
changes for disarmament in the future. Like the officers of the first type, they 
desire more disarmament than they consider likely to occur. The difference 
between desire and expectation is most marked among them. On the whole, 
officers of the second type desire few changes in the political order but expect 
more stability in Europe after disarmament. 

National-conservative. Officers of this type are not ready to give up national 
sovereignty in favour of European Union. They hold on to the former although, 
or rather because, they do see chances for the success of European unification. 
They, in fact, consider larger steps towards European unification within the next 
10 years more probable than the sceptical second type. They have in common a 
pessimistic attitude as far as the chances for lasting European détente are 
concerned. On the whole, they are pessimistic about the potential steps toward 
disarmament after the end of the Cold War. They also do not desire far-reaching 
steps. Rather, they see the best guarantee for European stability in armament and 
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Figure 5:2 An Officers’ Typology According to Attitude to European 
Integration and Détente by Nationality 


deterrence on a national basis. Officers of this type do not wish for a substantial 
change in the security and political status quo of Europe. 

The Euro-hostile national-conservative and the Euro-progressive types 
dominate numerically, not the rather unideological pragmatic Euro-sceptical 
type (Figure 5:2). There is a certain ideological polarization in the way the polled 
officers think about Europe. The national officers’ corps are obviously split in 
their Euro-political orientation. The nation as the traditionally most important 
term of reference clashes with awareness of the potentially destabilizing effect of 
strong nationalism. The UK and Greek officers are the ones whose national- 
conservative orientation is most pronounced. Over three-quarters of the Greeks 
and two-thirds of the UK officers fall into this group. With the French and the 
Swiss, about one-half of the officers polled have this attitude (49 and 43%). 
Almost half the officers in Czechoslovakia and Sweden, however, show a 
pan-European attitude (51 and 47%, respectively). The Italian and the German 
officers also have strong European-orientated factions (each with 39%). 

The three Euro-political patterns of thinking vary much more according to 
nationalities (Figure 5:2) than according to professional or socio-demographic 
criteria such as rank, years in profession, branch of the armed forces, age, 
school education, etc. (Figure 5:3). Nationality is clearly the most important 
factor with regard to Euro-political attitudes. But some statistically significant 
patterns with respect to military and sociodemographic features may be 
observed as well: 
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Figure 5:3 An Officers’ Typology with Regard to Europe According to 
Sociomilitary Variables 
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e By age, the distribution is slightly curvilinear. The Euro-progressive attitude is 
highest among the youngest and oldest polled officers and lowest among the 
middle-aged. That is also where the relatively highest segment of pragmatic 
Euro-sceptics may be found. After 40, the national-conservative attitude tends 
to decrease. 

e The patterns of thinking vary rather more by years of professional service. The 
longer an officer has worked in the profession, the more likely he or she is to be 
found among the Euro-progressives and the less likely among the national- 
conservatives. 

e Variation by rank is weak, although the Euro-progressive attitude is below 
average among the highest ranks, the colonels and generals. 

e There is no clear picture according to formal education. With higher 
education, the officer's Euro-progressive attitude slightly decreases and his or 
her national-conservative attitude slightly increases. 

e In the air force, the Euro-progressive attitude is above average, the national- 
conservative below. 

e A post-materialistic value orientation (Inglehart, 1977) is consistent with a 
Euro-progressive attitude, while a materialistic orientation is consistent with a 
national-conservative attitude. 


To sum up: Among the polled officers there is no dominant European 
perspective. The attitude centred on national or Euro-integration varies between 
rather than within different nations. The Czechoslovakian, Swedish and Italian 
officers tend to think predominantly in European terms, whereas the UK, 
Greek, French and Swiss officers think primarily in national terms. The 
Germans’ attitude is balanced between the two groups. The attitude of the polled 
officers towards Europe is strongly normative. A pragmatic attitude is found 
only among minorities. The differences according to sociodemographic and 
professional features are small in comparison with differences between nations. 
But they are interesting because the typically Euro-progressive officer may not 
be found among the youngest generation and has not graduated from university, 
as one might assume. He or she has worked in his or her profession for several 
years, is middle-aged, in the rank of major or lieutenant colonel and has 
graduated from a tertiary institution, but not from university. The national- 
conservative perspective is found mainly among younger officers who have only 
worked for a few years. Possibly this perspective is the motive for the choice of 
their career and therefore more common among this age group. Professional 
socialization, especially more frequent international contacts, might favour the 
Euro-progressive attitude. 


Supra-national All-European Armed Forces or NATO in Europe? 
The chances for the creation and the possible political acceptance of supra- 


national all-European armed forces are judged very differently by the various 
nations (Table 5:1). 
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e A majority of German, Greek and Italian officers are convinced of the good 
prospects for the realization of all-European armed forces. Half the Czecho- 
slovakian officers agree. A majority of the UK, Swedes, French and Swiss 
officers do not consider this a realistic possibility. 

e The assessment of possible political support for European armed forces in 
one’s home country corresponds to one’s own assessment of the chances for 
their realization. Only the respondents who believe in the existence of 
popular political support also think the realization of European armed forces 
is possible. Apparently, the polled officers adopt the views of the majority in 
their home country. But this assessment is only partly true as the 1991 
Eurobarometer shows. The German, UK and French officers wrongly assess 
public support. The Germans overrate it, the UK and French underrate it. As 
far as the chances for the realization of all-European armed forces by the year 
2000 are concerned, only the German officers (36%) think like the public 
(40%). In Greece and Italy there is only a tendency to consensus. Italian 
officers consider the idea of all-European armed forces as being realistic 
(69%) but rate their realization more pessimistically (33%) than the public 
(60%). Clearly more sceptical than their public are the UK and French 
officers. 

e Only a few officers from all eight nations — those in which a majority consider 
all-European armed forces as being realistic — think that the creation of 
supra-national armed forces within 10 years is possible. 


The associations between the different types of Euro-political orientation and 
attitudes towards all-European armed forces are shown in Figure 5:4. Euro- 
progressive officers consider the prospect for the realization of all-European 
armed forces much greater than do the national-conservative and pragmatic 
sceptical officers. They see political support for this idea in their home countries 
and believe in its realization within 10 years. On the whole, however, a sceptical 
attitude prevails. There are no majorities among any ideological type who believe 
in political support for all-European armed forces or even their realization within 
10 years. 

If all-European armed forces have no chance of being established in the 
medium term in the eyes of officers who think in terms of Europe, the question 
arises whether NATO could be a substitute, on the assumption that European 
countries will have a greater share of responsibility. The correlation of opinions 
on NATO with the Euro-political typology (see Figure 5:5) provides only an 
indirect answer to this question. There are significant, but only weak cor- 
relations: in none of the types would a majority approve of abolishing NATO. 
But the number of those who would approve of abolishing NATO is almost 
one-quarter (23%) among the Euro-progressive officers and thus almost twice as 
high as among the national-conservative officers (12%). Euro-progressive 
officers approve of the extension of the alliance to Eastern Europe slightly more 
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Figure 5:4 Attitude towards All-European Armed Forces According to the 
Officers’ Typology 


than the other types. But, in comparison, they are less favourable to more power 
for the European NATO countries than the pragmatic Euro-sceptical and the 
national-conservative officers. They would obviously prefer an all-European 
alliance of armed forces. 

To sum up: In the view of the polled officers, the time has not yet arrived for 
the creation of all-European armed forces in the medium term. Furthermore, the 
desirability of all-European armed forces is controversial. They would not find 
political support in all European nations. In the long run, NATO will be the clear 
alternative, a situation which meets with the approval of most European officers. 
Only the strongly Europe-oriented officers possibly prefer a European solution 
to the alliance. But a majority of them do not wish to do without NATO. 
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Figure 5:5 More Power for the European NATO Countries According to 
Euro-political Officers’ Typology 


Conclusions 


The questions outlined on pp. 73-4 concerning the Euro-political orientation of 
the officers of eight nations may be answered as follows. 

The nation-specific context, not a common interest in a specifically European 
security strategy, determines the attitude towards European integration, NATO 
and the creation of all-European armed forces. Cross-national differences are 
considerable. They are greater than within-nation differences and bigger than 
variations by sociodemographic and military characteristics. In other words, 
international differences clearly exceed the intra-national ones. One’s home 
country or public opinion in one’s home country regarding the European 
situation is still the frame of reference for Euro-strategic reflections and 
orientation patterns of European officers. The nation-specific context, not a 
common shared interest in all-European security strategy, determines attitudes 
towards European integration, détente, disarmament, and the creation of 
all-European armed forces. Thus the officers of the polled nations are not the 
standard bearers of the European idea. There is no common all-European 
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defence identity. The officers of the eight European nations are still very far from 
accepting this idea. 

This last conclusion does not mean, however, that there are no pan-European- 
oriented officers. Numerically, the importance of this type varies widely in 
different nations. The number of those who think in European terms seems to 
correspond to the positive attitude towards Europe of the related national 
political elite. There are many pan-Europeans in the officers’ corps of 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden. In Italy and Germany the Euro-progressive view is 
also strongly represented. But in Greece, France, Switzerland and the UK the 
national-conservative attitude clearly dominates. The national-conservatives, 
together with the Euro-sceptics, make up an absolute majority in every polled 
nation, except Czechoslovakia. The normatively ideological attitude seems to be 
more important than the unideological pragmatic one. 

The creation of all-European armed forces is generally given little chance of 
being realized and of achieving political support in the medium term, defined as 
the next 10 years. The officers tend to assess the situation more sceptically than 
the public of their home countries. The legitimacy of NATO is still strong, 
however. Since the prospects for the creation of all-European armed forces are 
generally rated low, NATO seems to be a substitute, assuming that European 
countries will have a bigger share of responsibility. Euro-progressive officers are 
slightly more sceptical about NATO than national-conservative officers. 

There is no clear pattern for the explanation of differences in Euro-orientation 
between the different nations. The attitude towards Europe among the polled 
officers does not correlate with membership or non-membership in the EU. 
Among the UK, French and neutral Swiss officers, the national-conservative 
sceptics are clearly in the majority. Among the Czechoslovaks, Italians, Swedes 
and Germans, the Euro-political and Euro-strategic optimistically-oriented 
officers dominate. The variety of dividing and unifying lines points to the fact 
that the officers mainly reflect the historically grounded and tradition-specific 
background of opinions of their home societies. The officers’ loyalty to their 
national societies influences their way of thinking much more than the common 
Euro-strategic and geopolitical situation. The European officers are not the 
standard-bearers of a supra-national security and foreign policy in Europe. 
There is not yet a European type of officer; the national officers’ corps of 
different nations remain. 


6 Jurgen Kuhlmann 


What Do European Officers Think 
about Future Threats, Security and 
Missions of the Armed Forces? 


T he concept of professionalism, as applied to the military, implies that military 
officers have to acquire the sense that they are acting in an area of vital concern 
to society and need to be convinced that society, in turn, accords respect, 
confidence, prestige and privilege to the military officers’ performance.” In short, 
society desires to come to terms with the fact that soldiers are allowed and 
sometimes even encouraged to do what is generally forbidden in civil society: to 
Jawfully use deadly violence and to kill people if ordered to do so. Soldiers also 
welcome the concept for the same, reassuring reason. It is far easier for them to 
practise their craft when they are convinced that society at large appreciates their 
performance. 

Exploring the views of officers of different countries about the military's 
functions reveals not only the position officially given to the armed forces within 
society, but also the officers’ understanding of what they contribute to their 
country’s prosperity. On the assumption that democracies follow the principle 
of ‘primacy of politics over the military’ — which means that political leadership 
prevails over military leadership — officers’ views about the military’s functions 
also give an indication of whether governmental officials have succeeded in 
socializing officers in the direction they require. It is also important to focus on 
the result of this socialization process in order to analyse officers’ attitudes 
towards future threats and military missions. Finally, of course, this socialization 
process has an impact on officers’ job commitment and satisfaction, on the image 
that they think they have in the public domain and on the developments they 
expect in these areas. 


Functions of the Armed Forces 


The questionnaire asked officers to indicate their agreement or disagreement 
with the statements listed below (see Table 6:1). Taking into account the fact that 
officers. were drawn from eight countries, a remarkable homogeneity in their 
responses is revealed (see Tables 6:1 and 6:2). 
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Table 6:1 Extract from the Questionnaire: Functions of Armed Forces 
a 
How strongly do you agree with the following statements? (I strongly agree ө I 

agree e I disagree e I strongly disagree e This does not apply to my country) 


e Without external threat we would not need armed forces’. [external threat] 

e A state without armed forces is a vacuum of power and may provoke unwanted 
interventions from outside. [power vacuum without armed forces] 

e Armed forces exist to defend the territory of one’s state by being prepared to apply 
military force. [defend own territory] 

e Armed forces are a necessary instrument for my country’s foreign policy. [foreign 
policy instrument] 

e Democracy in my country could be preserved even without the maintenance of armed 
forces. [maintains democracy] 

e Armed forces provide the ultimate guarantee of law, order and internal security. [law, 
order, internal security] 

e Armed forces are permanent means of managing crises, which cannot be met by other 
means (e.g., disasters, providing technical aid etc.). [disaster and technical aid] 

e It would be a mistake not to equip armed forces of my country with the most modern 
weapons available. [most modern weapons] 

e Even if the threat of war has receded military training still makes sense in my country. 
[military training makes sense] 

e Armed forces are the ultimate guarantor of world peace. [guarantees world peace] 

e External security of my country would be best guaranteed by a military treaty 
organization. [military treaty necessary] 

e For geopolitical reasons my country plays a significant role in defending the western 
world. [geopolitical reasons] 

e Disarmament sooner or later leads to war. [disarmament leads to war] 





в Text in brackets shows the shortened version of the statements in Table 6:2. 

* For items marked with an asterisk, disagreement indicates support for the stated function of 
the armed forces; for these items, the percentages in Table 6:2 combine ‘disagree’ and 
‘strongly disagree’. 


Almost all officers view the armed forces of their countries as dedicated to 
defending the state’s territory by applying military force. Agreement ranges in a 
very narrow band between 88 and 100 percent. According to the officers, a ‘state 
without armed forces is a power vacuum and would provoke unwanted 
interventions from outside’ (93-98%). There was also consensus on whether, in 
order to achieve adequate defence capability, armed forces should have the most 
modern weapons available (82-99% agreed). In addition, the officers felt that 
military training should continue even if the actual threat of war receded 
(83-100% agreed). 

It is striking to note that, regardless of their country’s geographical location, 
most officers are convinced that their military ‘for geopolitical reasons plays a 
significant role in defending the western world’ (88-93%, no item in Italy and 
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Switzerland). Only the Germans (68%) and, as one might expect, Czechoslovaks 
(47%) depart from this trend. 

A majority of the officers in most of the countries surveyed felt that armed 
forces should serve not only to defend against external threats but also for 
additional political goals. Consequently, a large majority (60-91%) reject the 
idea of dissolving the military in the absence of an external threat. Only the 
Swedish respondents support a dissolution (75%). The majority of officers 
(76-93%) readily accept that armed forces, in addition to being an instrument for 
the application of violence, are also a ‘permanent means of managing crises, 
which cannot be met by other means (e.g. disasters, providing technical aid, etc.)’ 
— that is, disaster relief at home and abroad. German respondents agree, but more 
reluctantly, with their support reaching only 60 percent. 

As far as internal security functions of the armed forces are concerned, a broad 
diversity of views is found amongst the officers. French, UK, Swiss, Greek and 
Italian officers (69-81%) accept the statement that ‘armed forces are the ultimate 
guarantee of law, order and internal security’. In contrast, Germans (80%) and 
Czechoslovaks (65%) reject military-based order in their societies, with the 
Swedes lying midway between (48%). Officers are also divided on whether 
armed forces are necessary to-maintain democracy: Swedish, Italian and Greek 
officers (70-75%) disagree, while officers from other countries agree nearly as 
strongly (61-82%). 

In the foreign policy field, a majority of the respondents view the military as a 
necessary instrument (69-90%), with only the Germans and Czechoslovaks 
equally divided between those in favour and those against this view. Thus, 
officers of all countries value their profession as providing a contribution to the 
guarantee of world peace (60-95%), whether within a military treaty organiz- 
ation (Greek, Germans, Italians, UK), as a neutral state (Switzerland) or whether 
undecided (Swedes, French, Czechoslovaks). Clearly these views echo the status 
quo. 

However, a much more fragmented picture emerges in officers’ responses to 
questions about the possible consequences of total disarmament. Whereas Greek 
and Swedish officers suspect a war to be the outcome of disarmament in the long 
run (70-86%), Germans and Czechoslovaks reject this as a possible scenario 
(79-87%). The rest lie between these extremes, with the UK officers being 
slightly more optimistic and the French rather more pessimistic. 


Security and Perceived Threats 


Evidence suggests that since the 1970s, western industrialized societies have 
changed their subjective perceptions of security fundamentally (Nuciari and 
Haltiner 1991: 2; cf. Kohr and Kuhlmann, 1991: 24). The majority of the public, 
particularly the young and well-educated strata of the population, nowadays no 
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Table 6:3 Extract from the Questionnaire: Future Threats 





Some global threats are listed below, which might impact on your job. Please indicate in 
what way these threats, in your opinion, will develop in the next 10 years. (This 

threat ө will increase alot e will increase e will stay as itis e will decrease e will 
decrease significantly) 


Please indicate whether, in your opinion, the armed forces of your country would become 
involved in handling these threats. (Armed forces of my country ө would be very much 
involved ө would be much involved ө would rather not be involved e would not be 
involved at all) 


e War between Third World countries 

e Nuclear blackmail by Third World countries 

e Nuclear war between Third World countries with global consequences 
e Covert warfare (terrorism) 

e War caused by bilateral national conflicts 

e Manipulation of an atomic bomb by error (accidental nuclear war) 

e Militarization of space 

e Mass immigration from foreign countries 





longer believes in the threat of war. Various factors are responsible for this 
development. Besides specific events such as the political changes associated with 
the ‘end’ of the East-West conflict, more important changes have occurred in the 
value system. These have led people to doubt whether military defence would 
continue to be as critical an instrument of national security as in the past. 


mass immigration 


war of Third World countries 
bilateral national conflicts 
Third World nuclear blackmail 


covert warfare (terrorism) 





Figure 6:1 Threats on the Increase (Positive Reactions, %) 
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Broadly speaking, one may assume that military officers — admittedly with a 
certain time lag — have followed social change within their own society. Indeed, 
the data of the ERGOMAS study reveal that the distribution of officers’ 
materialistic/postmaterialistic orientations roughly matches corresponding data 
from civilian society. ERGOMAS questions concerning officers’ perceptions of 
threats therefore concentrate on dangers that might transform future missions of 
the armed forces and, as a result, officers’ jobs. 

Officers were asked to ‘indicate global threats, that might impact on their jobs 
within the next 10 years’ (see Table 6:3 and Figure 6:1). A general orientation in 
all countries is evident: although the chances of reforms moving the former 
USSR closer to the West were regarded positively (only Czechoslovaks being 
evenly divided on this issue), the danger of a return to the Cold War was seen as a 
distinct possibility. While opinions of the UK officers (yes = 54%), Swedish (yes 
= 54%) and Czechoslovakian (yes = 47%) were almost evenly balanced, 63 
percent of the Swiss officers were distinctly afraid of such a regression. The rest, 
however, tended to share a moderately optimistic view: roughly two-thirds said 
the Cold War was over. 

At the time the questionnaire was administered — shortly after Germany’s 
unification — a clear majority of officers expected a future Germany to become a 
new superpower that would dominate Europe (see Table 6:4 and Figure 6:2) 
with the Italians (60%) and Germans (86%) departing from this view (the Greeks 
were evenly balanced). However, officers felt that this development would not 
lead to a new threat in Europe replacing that of the Cold War. The Bundeswehr 
of a greater Germany would not, they replied, pose a military challenge to peace 
in Europe (the Greeks again do not conform to the general pattern on this: 61% 
of the Greeks said yes). Nor would European integration suffer from the 
problems that naturally follow the challenge of bringing two separated states 
together again. 

Contrary to public opinion amongst the non-military groups in western 
societies, military officers still felt that a number of threats in the post-Cold War 
world would increase. The data reveal general agreement that the greatest 
dangers would come from wars between Third World countries and from 
nuclear blackmail by Third World countries (see Table 6:3 and Figure 6:1). 

A considerable increase in threat was also expected to emerge as a result of 
mass immigration from foreign countries and — closely linked to this factor — 
from international terrorism that would lead to a kind of covert warfare. 
However, officers were rather more divided on whether, in the medium term, 
bilateral national conflicts would be likely to lead to war. Whereas Swiss officers 
were extremely pessimistic about this threat, Swedish officers held opposite 
views. (According to the data, Swiss officers, even more than the Germans, tend 
to have the most negative position on all threats listed in the questionnaire. By 
contrast, Greek officers take the most relaxed view.) 

In regard to the dangers of space militarization, global nuclear war following a 
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Table 6:4 Extract from the Questionnaire: European Détente and Integration 





What do you think about the following statements? (I fully agree e I tend to agree ө 1 
tend to disagree e I don’t agree at all e I don't know) 


e There is a good chance that within the next 10 years the Soviet Union, due to its 
continuing reforms, will come closer to the West. 

e A throwback to the ‘Cold War’ is still possible. 

e There is a danger that the unification of Germany will slow down the process of 
European integration. 

e Unified Germany will become a new superpower dominating Europe. 

e The Bundeswehr of united Germany poses a military challenge to peace in Europe. 





Third World country conflict, and threats stemming from accidental nuclear 
war, officers felt that these would remain about the same or would decrease in 
significance. 

On the question of the likelihood that officers’ own armed forces would 
become involved in countering the dangers posed by increasing threats, clearly 
much depends on the political, cultural and geopolitical factors of the countries 
involved in the survey. Swiss, Italian and Czechoslovakian officers, for example, 
have a strong suspicion that their military — perhaps because of the geostrategic 
position of their countries — could be deployed to channel mass immigrations, 
whereas UK officers do not expect any engagement of this kind. Also, French 
officers predict that a war between Third World countries would also involve the 
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German Bundeswehr poses a challenge 








Figure 6:2 United Germany's Role in Europe (reactions, percent) 
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French military, while Swiss, Swedish and, to a lesser extent, German and Greek 
officers, consider wars in Third World as none of their business. A proper 
understanding of these issues requires further work by experts on civil-military 
relations of the countries concerned. 


Future Tasks of the Armed Forces 


Theprofound changes that occurred in theinternational system after the end of the 
Cold War raise fundamental questions about the armed forces, particularly their 
shape, size and function. At the time of the ERGOMAS survey practically every 
officer either expected basic changes in the organization of his or her country's 
military or expressed the view that no changes needed to occur. Two out of three 
officers advocated changes in the shape of their military organization. 

However, clichés such as ‘the enemy has vanished’ and the ‘armed forces will 
therefore face the greatest reorganization since World War IP (van der Meulen, 
1983: 5) are too superficial and do not adequately characterize major develop- 
ments. Societies suddenly find themselves discussing new social and political 
priorities. As Franklin Pinch put it for the Canadian case: ‘In the absence of a 
visible enemy national security responses will be defined more and more by 
public opinion, the domestic political situation and economic constraints’ (Pinch 
1991: 5). ‘Canadians would rather see their tax dollars directed toward what they 
see as tangible programs that will enhance their sense of personal security and 
well-being. Since defence is decreasingly perceived as a contributor to this sense 
of security, it is seen as less and less relevant’ (Pinch 1991: 7). 

With the end of the Cold War, the military in democratic societies usually 
exists in an uneasy relationship with its host society (Pinch 1991:9). The armed 
forces suddenly find themselves having to justify their existence and the 
expenditures they receive. In doing so, they find themselves in competition with 
other interest groups for public funding. Because national security and military 
defence matters receive relatively little positive response from politicians — and 
then often only for electoral purposes — the armed forces have to offer other 
arguments which may legitimate their existence and the need for national defence 
budgets. This is the context in which one can identify the tendency in numerous 
states to substitute the original military mission by other, especially civic, roles.” 
Although some civic roles will ‘be cause for gnashing of the teeth in some 
quarters’ (Pinch, 1991: 34), soldiers seem to have no choice but to follow this 
trend for many reasons, not least to secure their economic survival and ensure the 
continuing support of public opinion. 

Thus, participating in the accomplishment of tasks which are considered 
necessary and useful by society may help the military resolve its dilemma of 
public legitimization (Kohr and Lippert 1990: 7; cf. Kern, 1990: 23). The military 
might win back some of the social approval that it has lost in the course of rising 
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Figure 6:3 Future Military Tasks: Would Approve’ (percent) 


criticism about its exclusively military-oriented defence system. Actually, armed 
forces in western countries have always brought their widely acknowledged, 
efficient technical assistance into focus when providing help in the wake of 
disasters at home and abroad; and they have done so with excellent publicity. 
However, this has led to the military gaining status in a field which cannot — at 
least not necessarily — be derived from the original objectives of the military. 

By taking over civic roles, the military comes closer to the public’s image of it 
in many countries. In public perceptions, primary military functions, namely, 
military defence and maintenance of the status quo in power politics, now clearly 
play a minor role. In the view of the public, social tasks such as ‘assistance in the 
wake of natural and technological disasters’ come first, as do stereotypes such as 
‘getting the unemployed off the streets’ or ‘teaching discipline and order to the 
youth’ (Kohr and Rader, 1989: 13). To legitimate the existence of armed forces 
with new civic roles instead of referring solely to military roles can therefore be 
construed as an ‘astute move’. Who would seriously contradict the useful 
deployment of military forces for these purposes? 

It is only a minor surprise that officers have views on defence and security 
matters that differ somewhat from those of the average citizen. With the 
exception of the UK, in all countries surveyed, officers — contrary to public 
perceptions — justify the future existence of the military above all by the military 
defence of the national — and in the case of NATO states, of NATO - territory. 
Although the small sample size must be borne in mind, only 62 percent of the 
UK officers approve of the ‘rising importance of protection and defence of my 
country's territory’ (see Figure 6:3), while only 21 percent of the UK officers 
expect the military defence of their country to be important in the future.’ 
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Figure 6:4 Military Enforcement of UN Resolutions such as the Gulf War 
(Positive Reactions, %) 








Referring to the data, one may also conclude that the average European 
military officer broadly accepts the idea of being deployed to give assistance in 
civil disasters at home and —to a slightly lesser extent—abroad. Roughly the same 
may be said for tasks concerning foreign humanitarian and development aid. 
There is every indication that the officers, with some qualifications, accept these 
four missions to be military-related and both probable and desirable in the 
future. This broad consensus of nearly all officers on what is or should be the 
core mission of the armed forces matches in general their attitudes towards the 
function of armed forces as set out in the first section of this paper. 

With regard to deployment in an international theatre there is practically total 
agreement. They are nearly unanimous in accepting that armed forces should be 
deployed in ‘international arms control missions’ as well as ‘peace-keeping 
operations under the UN flag’. However, this consent weakens when officers are 
asked to rate ‘peace keeping in cooperation with other states’ and ‘military 
actions under the supreme command of the UN’. In both cases Swiss officers 
offer only little support, whereas reluctance can be observed in Czechoslovakian 
respondents. 

Military enforcement of UN resolutions (without a supreme UN command, 
as in the Gulf War) is as one might expect — generally regarded as an important 
and legitimate activity in the future by those officers from armed forces deployed 
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Table 6:5 Extract from the Questionnaire: Future Tasks of the Armed Forces 





In the following you will find some possible tasks of the armed forces of your country. To 
what extent do you think will they be important in the future? (This task ө will be of 
very great importance ө will be important e will become less important ө will be 
unimportant e doesn’t apply to my country) 


To what extent would you approve a rising importance of these tasks? (I would highly 
approve e I would tend not to approve e I would not approve at all) 


e To maintain internal security (police tasks) 

e Peace-keeping operations under the UN flag 

e Peace-keeping operations in cooperation with other states 

e Military enforcement of UN resolutions (without a supreme UN command, as in the 
Gulf War) 

e Military actions under the supreme command of the UN 

e International arms control missions 

e Help in case of civil disasters at home 

e Help in case of civil disasters abroad 

e Tasks concerning the protection of environment 

e Tasks concerning foreign (development/humanitarian) aid 

e Ceremonial functions (state visits, guard of honour) 

e Missions to build up the civil infrastructure (road construction, programs against 
illiteracy, harvesting, assistance for refugees) 

e To replace civilian workers on strike 

e Assistance in policing state borders (especially in case of mass immigration) 

e Fight against terrorism 

e Fight against organized drug dealing 

e Protection and defence of my country's territory 


To what degree do you think it is probable that NATO within the next 10 years will 
extend its territorial competence to out-of-area operations and to what extent would you 
approve a development like this? (very probable e probable e not very probable e not 
probable e I don't know; e would highly approve e would approve e would tend not 
to approve e would not approve at all) 





in Operation Desert Storm. UK, French and Italian respondents are, however, 
also followed by their Greek and Swedish fellow officers and — to a minor extent 
— by Czechoslovaks (see Figure 6:4). 

However, different views prevail amongst Swiss and German officers. Neither 
group rates military actions such as the Gulf War as important for the future and 
a majority in each group do not wish to become involved in such missions. The 
Swiss response can easily be interpreted in terms of that country's neutral status. 
However, the case of Germany can only be understood if one is familiar with the 
German armed forces' socialization since the Second World War (Kuhlmann and 
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Figure 6:5 NATO Out-of-area Operations (Positive Reactions, %) 


Lippert, 1993). The German public and politicians are, in the fifth year after 
German unification, still fiercely disputing what armed forces are for. 

Amongst officers of NATO countries there is a clear willingness to accept 
NATO operations even if NATO would, contrary to its original treaty content, 
extend its territorial competence beyond the treaty countries’ area. However, the 
probability of missions of this type is not rated very highly by Greek and French 
officers, whereas the rest take the opposite view (see Figure 6:5). 

While officers of all the surveyed countries in general appreciate what one 
might call ‘traditional’ military missions, including disaster relief at home and 
abroad, a general diversity in views on so-called new military roles is evident (see 
Table 6:5 for questionnaire details). Officers’ attitudes differ markedly not only 
with respect to the variety of non-military tasks that are under discussion at 
present; they also vary significantly from country to country. Here again one 
may suggest that the acceptance of future roles derives from different political 
and societal cultures and the countries’ traditions of deploying armed forces for 
purposes that are covered by national law and the constitutional system. 

Generally, officers tend to prefer non-military tasks that are rated positively 
by public opinion. This applies to ‘tasks concerning the protection of the 
environment’, which find broad acceptance (without, however, French and 
Swiss support) and also to ‘fighting drug dealing’ and ‘assistance in policing state 
borders, especially in case of mass immigration’ (but both are rejected by 
German officers, and the Swiss express doubts on fighting drug dealing; see 
Figure 6:6). 
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Figure 6:7 Future Military Tasks: Would Approve' (Low Acceptance) 


On the other hand, officers in general express their reluctance about any 
possible deployment to ‘replace civilian workers on strike’, to ‘build up civil 
infrastructure, i.e. road construction, programs against illiteracy, harvesting, and 
assistance for refugees’ as well as ‘maintaining internal security, i.e. police tasks’. 
(The exceptions are the Greek and French officers who have a more positive view 
on internal security activities.) The average officer in all countries investigated 
obviously views these roles as non-military (see Figure 6:7). 
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Figure 6:8 Future Importance of Military Ceremonial Functions 


From a technical point of view there are no major objections to asking the 
military to perform non-military tasks. Military organization is appropriate for 
the fast and concentrated deployment of large-scale technical equipment and 
extensive manpower, even for non-military purposes. But military work is still 
characterized by order and obedience and still requires most soldiers to do their 
duty in the military service which involves the renunciation of a part of their civil 
rights. The restriction of basic rights that are guaranteed in a democratic 
constitution is justified by the idea that without limits on rights the military 
would not be able to protect democracy against threats from outside. But where 
tasks are concerned that can be mastered with less restrictive organizational 
forms, military structures become obsolete, or at least need to be clearly justified. 
In short: charging the military with non-military tasks would entail a socially 
controversial militarization of the social sectors and institutions concerned. 

There are also practical political problems in the way of charging armed forces 
with non-military tasks. As a matter of fact, the ‘socio-economic field has almost 
completely been taken over by civilian organizations which are constantly on 
their guard against interference from rival institutions’ (Van Doorn, 1968:57). 
Extending their activities beyond the core military missions and diversifying 
these missions would very likely expose armed forces to the reproach of acting 
with a view to further legitimizing ‘military structures. ‘The adoption’ of 
non-military objectives by the military [would be] understood as the obvious 
attempt . . . to keep alive an evidently superfluous and costly institution’ (Van 
Doorn, 1968: 57). Thus there are very good reasons for the forces to stick to their 
military task. А 

Finally опе may end with a note regarding military folklore and brass bands. 
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Facing future threats and financial and legitimization constraints, a clear majority 
of officers express the opinion that ceremonial functions, for example, serving as 
guard of honour during a state visit, will be of less importance for the military. 
But in the future almost half the officers would regret such a development and 
wish that ceremonial functions would rise in importance (see Figure 6:8). 


Notes 


1. Forathorough discussion of the ‘Military profession’ concept see Downes (1985: 147) 
and the essays of Battistelli, Caforio, Cvrcek, Dandeker, Kuhlmann, Watts in 
Kuhlmann and Dandeker (eds) (1991). 

2. As is the case in Austria, Switzerland, Canada and Germany. The new (since 1992), 
so-called extended mission of the German Bundeswehr, for example, reads as follows: 
‘The Bundeswehr e protects Germany and its citizens against political blackmail and 
external threat e promotes military stability and the integration of Europe e defends 
Germany and its allies e serves world peace and international security in agreement 
with the UN Charter e assists in catastrophes, rescues from emergency, and supports 
humanitarian actions’ (Bundeswehr, 1992). ‘ 

3. In all other countries figures for ‘would approve’ and ‘will be important’ roughly 
match. 
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Résumés 


Repenser la profession militaire: une confrontation entre 
différents modèles de changement 
(Marina Nuciari) 


Cet étude s’agit d’une discussion et d’une confrontation critique des modéles de 
changement de la profession militaire qui ont été proposés par plusieurs auteurs 
au cours des derniers 15 années. Le liaison entre toutes les contributions se fonde 
sur un ensemble conceptuel commun appliqué à l'activité militaire et aux officiers 
en particulier. Les modéles considérés peuvent étre partagés en modèles 
diachroniques (Moskos), synchroniques (Thomas), et modèles fondés sur le 
bipolarism profession/bureaucratie. 

Le modèle proposé par Moskos, qui était conçu pour l’ensemble du personnel 
militaire, peut être réinterpreté au but d’être employé pour la categorie 
professionnelle par excellence, les officiers. Ce modèle permet d'établir les effets 
produits sur la conception de profession militaire par l'adaptation des táches et 
des róles militaires aux traits de la société civile d'aujourd'hui. Mais pour 
l'analyse de la categorie des officiers il est necessaire de considérer néanmoins le 
concept de ‘profession’, qui n'est pas en contradiction avec la conceptualization 
de Moskos. 

Le modéle interactioniste de Thomas considére les motivations rationnelles 
qui forment la décision d'engagement, et qui interagissent avec les deux différ- 
entes logiques qui soutiennent le systéme militaire; quatre (ou cinq) stratégies de 
carrière sont possibles, différemment cohérentes avec la rationalité duale du sys- 
tème militaire (sub-système combatant et sub-système administratif). Cette 
dualité interagit avec les différentes stratégies de carrière, en causant la variété 
d’attitude, d'orientation et de comportement des professionistes militaires. 

Les modèles bipolaires (Prandstraller, Nuciari, Caforio) conçoivent la 
profession militaire comme une sphére d’activité s'expliquant d'une façon 
nécessaire dans une organization qui présente aussi des caractéres bureaucra- 
tiques: donc, la plupart des processus peuvent étre compris par les concepts 
employés dans ce domaine. Toute position considére la profession militaire 
comme caracterisée par deux structures organizatives distinctes, l'une pro- 
fessionelle, l'autre bureaucratique. 

Le choix d’étudier la profession d’officer d’aujourd’hui parmi un context 
européen dans une prospective comparative peut donc se fonder sur les 
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conceptions ci-dessus, qui ne sont pas contradictoires entre elles-mémes, mais 
qui, au contraire, peuvent étre employées en tenant compte des différents types 
d’objet et d’analyse. 


Introduction à la recherche 
(Giuseppe Caforio) 


L'enquête accomplie par un group de travail de l'ERGOMAS sur la profession 
militaire avait les buts spécifiques suivants: 


1. l'identification de l'ideal-type du militaire de profession (l'officier) dans des 
différents pays européens; 

2. 1а caractérisation des éléments de satisfaction/insatisfaction des officiers dans 
les domains professionnels; 

3. l'identification des attitudes des officiers à l' égard de l'Union Européenne et à 
l'égard d'une intégration militaire supranationale; 

4. la connaissance des opinions des officiers sur la menace future aussi bien que 
sur ses conséquences envers l'organisation et la fonction des forces armées. 


La recherche s'est realisée sur une échantillon quantitative: la population étudiée 
était composée par les officers en active — de lieutenant à colonel — de toutes les 
forces armées. 

Le chapitre traite aussi les autres aspects méthodologiques de la recherche, 
aussi bien que les difficultés avec lesquelles l'enquéte a dà se confronter. 


La profession militaire et les attitudes envers le syndicat 
(Giuseppe Caforio et Marina Nuciari) 


Les auteurs présentent ici la partie de la recherche comparative qui traite les 
orientations professionnels et les jugements des officiers sur les facteurs le plus 
significatifs de leur carrière. Au moyen de l'application et d'une ultérieure 
adaptation de certaines typologies ‘classiques’ pour interpréter la profession 
militaire, des caractéres trés importants des officiers prennent évidence, en 
permettant de définir une sorte de ‘type-ideal’ de militaire professionnel du 
temps présent en Europe. Dans l'ensemble, une orientation 'radicalement 
professionnelle' est prévalente parmi les officiers, c'est à dire une conception de 
sa propre activité comme satisfaisante de soi-méme et légitimée par valeurs et 
normes, peu assimilable aux autres types de profession. Mais il y a aussi une autre 
figure, celle de l'officier 'pragmatiquement professionnel", qui, à cóté de certains 
caractéres du premier type, attache pourtant de l'importance aux aspects 
pratiques et instrumentales de l'activité quotidienne et des conditions du travail. 
En se rapportant à la dichotomie bien connue entre positions divergentes et 
positions convergentes à l'égard de la société civile, les officiers se partagent plus 
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ou moins dans deux groups majoritaires, où la composante divergente est 
toujours présente, soit dans sa forme pure, soit dans une forme mixte, c’est à dire 
une forme dans laquelle seulement les aspects organisateurs semblent devenir de 
plus en plus convergents. 

En général pessimistes envers la perception du prestige professionnel reconnu 
par la société, les officiers enquêtés tiennent les missions nouvelles comme 
essentiellement positives pour l'amélioration professionnelle. 

Les attitudes vers un aspect crucial comme la sauvegarde des intéréts 
professionnels se structurent d'une facon typique d'accord ou de désaccord 
envers des hypothéses de syndicat selon la forme typique présente dans chaque 
pays: les Français et les Italiens inclinent vers des formes institutionnelles et 
internes de sauvegarde, Suédois et Allemands favorisent le type ‘civil’ du 
syndicat. En général, les orientations les plus professionnelles et divergentes se 
lient avec le désaccord envers le syndicat, pendant que les orientations 
occupationnels entrainent le contraire. 

Les différentes orientations maintiennent leur valeur prédictif aussi pour les 
jugements sur l'avenir de la profession: les officiers qui manifestent des attitudes 
de divergence (totale ou partiale) et qui se montrent plus professionnels sont plus 
favorables aux nouveaux táches et aux changements; en général, les officiers 
*occupationnels' se soucient plus de futures possibilités de carriére. Par contre, 
des positions d'optimisme ou de pessimisme à l'égard de l'avenir de la profession 
se manifestent d'une maniére différente de pays à pays et de service à service, 
selon les influences qui dépendent de plusieurs variables, pour la plupart liées aux 
spécificités nationales. On peut seulement dire en général que les officiers anglais 
sont toujours les plus pessimistes en comparaison avec les attitudes décisivement 
plus positives des officiers tchécoslovaques, et avec l’optimisme ‘latent’ des 
officiers grecs et italiens. 


La satisfaction et le dévouement au travail des officiers 
européens 


(Alise Weibull) 


Dans le but de déterminer le niveau de satisfaction au travail des offciers 
européens et leurs futures attentes, nous presentons une analyse de 4659 réponses 
au 19 questions portantes sur leurs conditions de travail. Les résultats montrent 
un haut niveau de satisfaction dans le travail dans la plupart des pays. Les sujets 
qui emportent le plus grand niveau de satisfaction, ce sont la reconaissance des 
subordonnés et des pairs, aussi bien que la contenu du travail méme. Les sujets 
qui emportent au contraire le plus bas niveau de satisfaction sont l'image 
publique de la profession aussi bien que la conduite, l'attitude et l'exemple des 
supérieurs. Le sujet qui porte la plus grande différence parmi les officiers satisfaits 
et ceux insatisfaits, c'est la possibilité de faire carriére. Les officiers le plus jeunes 
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sont, dans l’ensemble, les moins satisfaits au sujet de leur actuelles conditions du 
travail, mais ils montrent, en même temps, les attentes les plus optimistes de 
Pavenir. 


Ү a-t-il une commune identité de défense en Europe? 
(Karl W. Haltiner) 


Comment les officiers de huit nations européennes évaluent-ils le processus de 
détente et de désarmement en Europe, et quelles sont leurs attitudes devant 
Punification européenne? Y a-t-il suffisamment de points communs relatifs aux 
intéréts stratégiques pour pouvoir parler d’une identité de défense pan- 
européenne? L’analyse des données obtenues montre que la pensée stratégique 
des officiers est déterminée par des intéréts nationaux plus qu’européens. La 
création de forces armées européennes avant l’année 2000 semble être peu 


probable. 


Ce que les officiers européens pensent sur les futures ménaces, 
les nouvelles missions et les changements conséquents des 
forces armées 
(Jurgen Kuhlmann) 


La guerre froide ayant abouti a sa fin, il n’est guére étonnant de voir aussi les 
forces armées de presque tous les Etats subir des changements radicaux. En ce qui 
concerne la plupart des pays, une telle métamorphose s’est déjà produite. 
Lorsqu’en 1989, après la chute du Mur de Berlin signifiant ainsi la fin de la guerre 
froide, Charles Moskos présenta un aperçu général sur les perspectives à venir, il 
suscita courageusement les conséquences sociales qui résulteraient de ces 
événements momentanés. Il constata que des changements considérables étaient 
en train de survenir, ce qui aménerait les Etats modernes à passer de la ‘dissuasion 
de guerre à des sociétés sans guerre’ (Moskos, 1992) tout en transformant 
simultanément et dramatiquement le rôle et la structure des forces armées. 
Comme ‘un guide de base pour la recherche scientifique et systématique’, 
Moskos donne certaines variables constituant les caractéristiques cruciales 
concernant les militaires de différentes couches sociales, y comprise la future 
société sans guerre. 

Le présent sondage empirique sur le militaire de métier qu’a effectué notre 
group de travail peut être considéré partiellement comme un essai modeste de 
suivre les conseils de Charles Moskos. L'enquête reflète les perceptions et 
opinions des officiers européens sur les futures menaces et leur répercussion sur 
les forces armées, le rôle actuel des militaires et les nouvelles missions concernant 
leur pays respectifs, ainsi qu’une métamorphose éventuelle pour l'immédiat et 
l'avenir dans les nouveaux contextes d'intervention. 
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